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There  are  three  difficulties  in  authorship; — to  write 
any  thing  worth  the  publishing — ^to  find  honest  men  to 
publish  it — and  to  get  sensible  men  to  read  it.  Litera- 
ture has  now  become  a  game ;  in  which  the  Booksellers 
are  the  kings;  the(Mtics,  the  knaves;  the  Public,  the 
pack ;  and  the  poor  Author,  the  mere  table,  or  thing 
played  upon* 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  public  mind  has  had 
such  interesting  and  rapid  incidents  to  witness,  and  to 
reflect  upon,  and  must  now  anticipate  some  that  will  be 
still  more  momentous,  that  any  thing  like  dulness  or 
prosing  in  authorship,  will  either  nauseate,  or  be  re- 
fused; the  realities  of  life  have  pampered  the  public 
palate  with  a  diet  so  stimulating,  that  vapidity  has  now 
become  as  Insipid  as  water  to  a  dram-drmker,  or  sober 
sense  to  a  fanatic. 

The  attempts  however  of  dulness,  are  constantly  re- 
peated, and  as  constantly  fail.  For  the  misfortune  is 
that  the  head  of  dulness,  unlike  the  tail  of  the  torpe- 
do, loses  nothing  of  her  benumbing  and  lethargising  in- 
fluence, by  reiterated  discharges ;  horses  may  ride  over 
her,  and  mules  and  asses  may  trample  upon  her,  but  with 
an  exhaustless  and  a  patient  perversity,  she  continues 
her  narcotic  operations  even  to  the  end.     In  fact,  the 

Cress  was  never  so  powerful  in  qitantity^  and  so  weak 
1  quality^  as  at  the  present  day ;  if  applied  to  it,  the 
simile  of  Virgil  must  be  reversed,   ^  Non  trunco  sed 
frondibus  efficit  umbramJ**    It  is  in  Uterature  as  in 
finance — ^much  paper  dixid  much,  poverty  may  co-exist. 
It  may  happen  that  I  myself  am  now  committing  thA 

♦  lVfe«e«,nottHelrifflOc,cc»\\hfti\«d«wi*--^^^  ^ 
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Ton'  crime  that  I  think  I  am  censuring.     But  while  jus- 
tice to  my  renders  compels  me  to  admit  that  1  ^-rite, 
becaiii^t^  i  have  tiot-iirs^  /o  ««\  justice  to  myself  induces 
HiC  to  ;.dd,  tliut  1  will  cease  to  write  the  moment  T  have 
«(».'/:/«•'  ic  »v(/v.     Discretion  has  hern  termed  the  better 
l»art  it'  valour,  and  it  is  n.oic  cenain  that  diflidence  is 
tho  hett«  r  part  ot*  knowledge.     AVhere  1  am  ignorant, 
and  know  that  I  am  so,  I  am  silent.     That  Grecian  gave 
a  better  reason  for  his  taciturnity,  than  most  authors  for 
their  loquacity,  who  obsen'ed,  '  What  was  to  the  pur^ 
pose  I  could    *)t  sai/ ;  a7id  irhat  teas  not  to  the  pttrpose  I 
tcovlj  not  jfl.,.'     And  yet  Shakspeare  has  hinted,  that 
even  siU  nee  is  not  always  *  commendable :'  since  it  may 
be  foolish  if  we  are  wise,  but  wise  if  we  are  foolish. 
The  Grecian's  maxim  would  indeed   be  a  sweeping 
clause  in  literature ;  it  would  reduce  many  a  giant  to  a 
pigmy  ;  many  a  speech  to  a  sentence ;  and  many  a  folio 
to^  a  primer.     As  the  fault  of  our  orators  is,  that  they 
get  up  to  make  a  speech,  rather  than  to  speak;  so  the 
great  error  of  our  authors  is,  that  they  sit  down  tomake 
a  book,  rather  than  to  write.     To  combine  profundity 
with  perspicuity,  wit  with  judgment,  solidity  with  viva- 
city, truth  with  novelty,  and  all  of  them  with  liberality 
— ^\vho  is  sufficient  for  these  things?   a  very  serioua 
question ;  but  it  is  one  which  authors  had  much  bettei 
propose  to  themselves,  before  publication,  than  have  pro- 
posed to  them  by  their  editors  after  it. 

I  have  thrown  together  in  this  work,  that  which  is 
the  result  of  some  reading  and  reflection ;  if  it  be  but 
little,  I  have  taken  care  that  the  volume  which  contains 
it,  shall  not  be  large.  I  plead  the  privilege  which  a 
pn4ace  allows  to  an  author  for  saying  thus  much  of  my- 
self;  since  if  a  writer  l)o  inclined  to  c  gotism,  a  preface 
is  the  most  proper  place  for  him  to  be  delivered  of  it ; 
for  prefaces  are  not  always  read,  and  dedications  sel- 
dom; Iwoks,  says  my  lord  Bacon,  should  haw?  no  pa- 
trons hut  truth  and  reason. — Kven  the  attractive  prose 
of  Dr}-den,  could  not  dignify  dedications;  and  perhaps 
they  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to,  being  as  derogatory 
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to  the  writer,  as  dull  to  the  reader,  and  when  not  prejn^ 
dicial,  at  least  superfluous.  If  a  book  really  wants  the 
pa^x)nage  of  a  g^eat  name,  it  is  a  bad  book,  and  if  it  be 
a  good  book,  it  wants  it  not.  Swift  dedicated  a  volume 
to  Prince  Posterity,  and  there  was  a  manliness  in  the 
act. — Posterity  will  prove  a  patron  of  the  soundest  judg- 
ment, as  unwilling  to  give,  as  unlikely  to  receive,  adu- 
lation. But  Posterity  is  not  a  very  accessible  person- 
age ;  he  knows  the  high  value  of  that  which  he  gives, 
he  therefore  is  extremely  particular  as  to  what  he  re- 
ceives. Very  few  of  the  presents  that  are  directed  to 
him,  reach  their  destination.  Some  are  too  light,  others 
too  heavy,  since,  it  is  as  difficult  to  throw  a  straw  any 
distance,  as  a  ton.  I  have  addressed  this  volume  to 
those  who  think,  and  some  may  accuse  me  of  an  osten- 
tatious independence,  in  presuming  to  inscribe  a  bookto 
80  small  a  minority.  But  a  volume  addressed  to  those 
who  think,  is  in  fact  addressed  to  all  the  world :  for  al- 
though the  proportion  of  those  who  do  think  be  extremely 
small,  yet  every  individual  flatters  himself  that  he  is 
one  of  the  number.  In  the  present  rage  for  all  that  is 
marvellous  and  interesting,  when  writers  of  undoubted 
talent  consider  only  what  will  sell,  and  readers  only  what 
will  please,  it  is  perhaps  a  bold  experiment  to  send  a 
volume  into  the  world,  whose  very  faults,  (manifold  as 
I  fear  they  are,)  will  cost  more  pains  to  detect,  than  sci- 
olists would  feel  inclined  to  bestow,  even  if  they  were 
sure  of  discovering  nothing  but  beauties.  Some  also  of 
my  conclusions  will  no  doubt  be  condemned  by  those 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into  the  posiun 
lata ;  for  the  soundest  argument  will  produce  no  more 
conviction  in  an  empty  head,  than  the  most  superficial 
declamation ;  as  a  featber  and  a  guinea  fall  with  equal 
Telocity  in  a  vacuum' 

The  following  pages,  such  as  they  are,  have  cost  me 
some  thought  to  write,  and  they  may  possibly  cost 
others  some  to  read  them.     Like  Demosthenes^  whA 
talked  Greek  to  the  waves,  1  ha.^^  <iW5^jass^^^  ^ss?^  NasSs^ 
with  the  hope  of  inataRMi\M\^  o\JcL<bT«sHnftv  ^^  c«t«&is^ 
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>     '-■■.  ^  *i.':ir  ipse  vohipfasJ**     It   is 
•     'x  \\!ki'.  wo  j>i!y,  t!u!!i  to  say  what  we 
■".   -"l^'^l  ''♦*•'■•     This  is  ii  v.ork  of  no 
X  ■■*■".•  \\  \y\  is  iliiit  trulli  may  iTrvail  in  the 
.■■.u-..r:.\  ill  iho  stiito,  and  tlial  in  bolh,the 
:\:\  iv  >i'iili.\l,  tliut'///^  /mn  of  principle 
..•.•;•.•'  //;f•/^'     Km»\\ ledge  is  isidoed  as  ne- 
V'Ja,  and  in  t-iis  eoudiigaiiemost/a/r/y  pro- 
as eou\:non  as  water,  and  as  free  as  air. 
■-  !'eri\  w  isr\v  ordained  that  li^'lit  shouUl  have 
>  Mvi'  no  t.iste,  and  air  no  odour,  so  knowledge 
l»e  eciisallv  pure,  and  without  admixture.     If 
n:\  tlinmu?li  tlie  medium  of  prejudiee,  it  will 
red;  tlireui^h  the  ehannels  of  eustom,  it  will 
l!'l;  throi'irli  t!ie  t:otliie  walls  of  the  college, 
lol  .t' T,  /.'  u'il!  s.'ntil  of  thr  lamp, 
^tudi«*s  hooks  ah»nr,  will  know  how  things 
*;  and  he  that  studies  men,  will  know  how 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
'se  pa«;es,  without   mixing  somewhat  more 
the  world,  than   inelination  might  prompt, 
It   a])prove.     For  observation,  made  in  the 
in  the  desert,  will  generally  bo  as  obscure  as 
1(1  as  barren  as  the  other :  but  he  that  would 
liis  pencil,  must  study  originals,  and  not  be 
1  of  a  little  dust.     In  fact,  every  author  is  a 
judge  of  the  pains  that  his  cflbrts  have  cost 
my  reader  can  possibly  bo ;  but  to  what  pur- 
s  taken  those  pains,  this  is  a  question  on  which 
;  will  not  allow  the  author  a  voice,  nor  even 
;  from  the  tribunal  of  the  public  there  is  no 
il  it  is  fit  that  it  should  be  so,  otherwise  we 
i>nly  have  rivers  of  ink  expended  in  bad  writ- 
eans  more  in  defending  it ;  ft»r  he  that  writes 
ylft  is  sure  to  retort  in  a  worse, 
ivailed  myself  of  example?  both  ancient  and 
hercver  ILliey  appeared  JjLeiy  to  illustrate  or 
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strengthen  my  positions ;  but  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
expect  tliat  all  will  draw  the  same  conclusions  from  the 
same  premises.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  observation  of 
him  who  said,  that  '  in  the  same  meadow,  the  ox  seeks 
the  herbage ;  the  dog,  the  hare  ;  and  the  stork,  the  /•- 
zard,  limes  also  of  profound  peace  and  tranquillity 
are  most  propitious  to  every  literary  pursuit.  '  Satwr 
est,  cum  dicit  Horatius  evge,^*  We  know  that  Mal- 
herbe,  on  hearing  a  prose  work  of  great  merit  much  ex- 
tolled, dryly  asked  if  it  would  reduce  the  price  of  bread! 
neither  was  Jiis  appreciation  of  poetry  much  higher, 
when  he  observed,  that  a  good  poet  was  of  no  more  ser- 
vice to  the  church  or  the  state,  than  a  good  player  at 
ninepins ! ! 

The  anecdotes  that  are  interspersed  in  these  pages, 
have  seldom  been  cited  for  their  own  sake,  but  chieiy 
for  their  application,  nor  can  I  see  why  the  Moralist 
should  be  denied  those  examples  so  useful  to  the  Histo- 
rian. The  lover  of  variety  will  be  fastidious,  if  he  finds 
nothing  here  to  his  taste;  but  like  him  who  wTote  a 
book  ^  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibusdam  aliis^\  I  may 
perhaps  be  accused  of  looking  into  every  thing,  but  of 
seeing  into  nothing. 

There  are  two  things,  cheap  and  common  enough 
when  separated,  but  as  costly  in  value, .as  irresistible  in 
power,  when  comlnned — truth  and  novelty.  Their  union 
is  like  that  of  steam  and  of  lire,  which  nothing  can 
overcome.  Tnith  and  novelty,  when  united,  must  over- 
throw the  whole  superincumbent  pressure  of  error  and 
of  prejudice,  whatever  be  its  weight ;  and  the  effects  will 
be  proportionate  to  the  resistance.  But  the  moral  earth- 
quake, unlike  the  natural^  while  it  convulses  the  na- 
tions, reforms  them  too.  On  subjects  indeed^  on  which 
mankind  have  been  thinking  for  so  many  thousands  of 
years,  it  will  often  happen,  that  whatever  is  absolutely 
new,  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  absolutely  false. 
.  * 

*  When  Horace  shouts,  bravo !  he  sure  he  has  dined, — ^Pub. 

t  tibout  all  things^  and  some  more, — ^Pub* 
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It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for  authors,  that  there 
is  very  little  *  Terra  Incognita^  in  literature,  and  there 
now  remain  to  us  modems,  only  two  roads  to  success ; 
discovery  and  conquest*  If  indeed  we  can  advance  any 
propositions  that  are  both  true  and  new,  these  are  indis- 
putably our  own,  by  right  of  discovery ;  and  if  we  can 
repeat  what  is  old,  more  briefly  and  brightly  than  others, 
this  also  becomes  our  own  by  right  of  conquest.  The 
pointed  propriety  of  Pope,  was  to  all  his  readers  origi- 
nality, and  even  the  lawful  possessors  could  not  always 
recognise  their  own  property  in  his  hand»  Few  have 
borrowed  more  freely  than  Gray  and  Milton,  but  with 
a  princely  prodigality,  they  have  repaid  the  obscure 
thoughts  of  others,  with  far  brighter  of  their  own; 
like  the  ocean,  which  drinks  up  the  muddy  water  of 
tiie  rivers,  from  the  flood,  but  replenishes  them  with 
the  clearest  from  the  shower.  These  reflections,  how- 
ever they  may  tend  to  show  the  difllculties  all  must  en- 
counter who  aim  at  originality,  will,  nevertheless  in  no 
wise  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  will  at- 
tempt to  surmount  them,  since  *  fools  rv^h  in,  where  an' 
gels  fear  to  tread."*  In  good  truths  we  should  have  a 
glorious  conflagration,  if  all  who  cannot  put  fire  into 
Sieir  works,  would  only  consent  to  put  their  works  into 
ihefire.  But  this  is  an  age  of  economy,  as  well  as  of 
iUuminationy  and  a  considerate  author  will  not  rashly 
condemn  his  volumes  to  that  devouring  element,  ^  fiarnr 
mis  emendatioribus^  who  reflects  that  the  pastry-cook 
and  the  confectioner  are  sure  to  put  good  things  into  his 
pages,  if  he  fail  to  do  it  himself. 

With  respect  to  the  style  I  have  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing sheets,  I  have  attempted  to  make  it  vary  with  the 
subject ;  avoiding  all  pomp  of  words,  where  there  was 
no  corresponding  elevation  of  ideas ;  for  such  tnrgidity, 
although  it  may  be  as  aspiring  as  that  of  a  balloon,  is  also 
as  useless.  I  have  neither  spare  time  for  superfluous 
writing,  nor  spare  money  for  superfluous  printing,  and 
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themselves  of  sleep,  in  order  to  procure  it  fbr  their 
readers. 

With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  know  which  to  avoid,  than  which  to  choose ; 
for  good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good  companions,  and 
in  both  instances,  all  that  we  can  learn  from  bad  ones  is, 
that  so  much  time  has  been  worse  tlian  thrown  away. 
That  wTiter  does  the  most,  who  gives  his  reader  the 
most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  him  the  least  time. 
That  short  period  of  a  short  existence,  which  is  ration- 
ally employed,  is  that  which  alone  deserves  the  name 
of  life ;  and  that  portion  of  our  life  is  most  rationally 
employed,  which  is  occupied  in  enlarging  our  stock  of 
truth,  and  of  wisdom.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  attained 
this,  I  have  only  attempted  it.  One  thing  I  may  affirm, 
tliat  I  have  first  considered  whether  it  be  worth  while 
to  say  any  thing  at  all,  before  I  have  taken  any  trouble 
to  say  it  well ;  knowing  that  words  arc  but  air,  and  that 
both  are  capable  of  much  condensation.  Words  indeed 
are  but  the  signs  and  counters  of  knowledge,  and  their 
currency  should  be  strictly  regulated  by  the  capital 
which  they  represent. 

I  have  said  that  the  maxims  in  the  following  pages 
are  written  upon  this  principle — that  men  are  the 
same;  upon  this  alone  it  is  that  the  sacred  maxim 
which  forms  the  golden  hingo  of  our  religion,  rests  and 
revolves,  '  Do  unto  thy  nei^hhour  as  thou  ivouldst  that 
he  should  do  unto  thee,'*  The  proverbs  of  Solomon  suit 
all  places  and  all  times,  because  Solomon  knew  mankind, 
and  mankind  are  ever  the  same.  No  revolr.fion  has 
taken  place  in  tho  body,  or  in  the  mind.  Fou;  mousand 
years  ago,  men  shivered  with  frost,  and  j)auted  with 
heat,  were  cold  in  their  gratitude,  and  ardent  in  their 
revenge.  Should  my  readers  think  some  of  my  con- 
clusions too  severe,  they  will  in  justice  recollect,  that 
my  object  is  truth,  that  my  subject  is  man,  and  that  a 
handsome  picture  cannot  represent  doibrmity. 

The  political  principles  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  are  such,  that  whoever  avows  them  will  be  con- 
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consequence  of  him  who  delirera  iL  ll  is  Enfficientl; 
humiliating  to  our  Dalure,  to  reject  that  otir  knowled^ 
is  but  US  the  rivulel,  qui  ignorance  aathe  sea.  On  point 
of  the  highesrt  interest,  the  tnumenl  we  qiiit  the  light  a 
reveiatioD,  we  shall  find  thQt  Platodsm  itself  is  ititi 
mutely  eonueeted  witli  Pyirhoiiiaii,  and  the  deepes 
iaquirj'  nith  the  dariiest  doubL 

In  un  age  remHrkable  fai  good  reaaoning  and  bad  can' 
duct,  for  sound  rules  and  corrupt  manner^  wheu  viltnt 
fills  our  heads,  but  nice  our  hearts; — when  tliosewhi 
would  tiinpersuodeusthHlthcvBre  quite  sure  of  heaven 
appear  to  be  in  no  greater  hurry  to  go  tliere  than  oihoi 
follLB,  hut  put  on  the  livery  of  the  best  iruuter  onlf  tc 
Berre  the  worst ; — in  an  age  when  modes^  herself  ii 
more  ashamed  of  defection  than  of  delinquency ;  whe 
mdependence  of  principle  consists  in  havlngnopnncir 
on  which  to  depend  ;  and  free-lhinking,  not  in  thin) 
fieely,  but  in  being_/'ree_/rom  thiTikitis , — in  en  age  ' 
Patriots  will  hold  any  thing  except  their  fongue*; 
anything  except  their  icorif;  and  lose  nothingp^ 
except  their  chta-acter; — to  improve  such  an  af 
be  difficult,  to  instruct  it  dangerous ;  and  he  s 
chance  of  amending  it,  who  cannot  at  the  s 
amuse  it. 

That  aa&or,  however,  who  has  thonght  m 
has  read,  read  more  than  he  has  written,  and  < 
than  he  has  published,  if  he  does  not  comn^ 
has  at  least  deaervcd  it.     In  ^e  article  of 
abridgment.  We  jnast  he    Hevere  for  ou 
wish  for  mercy  from  others;  since  fore 
who  has  written  a  little  book,  we  have 
geniuses,  who  have  written  great 
therefore,  that  contains  more  word 
tree  that  has  more  foUage  than  fti 
reaoit  to,  who  want  not  to  feast, 
slumber;  hut  the  misfortune  is,  ' 
instance,  nothing   can   equal    t 
public,  who  were  never  yet  kr 
est  compassioii  fur  those  aut' 
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shall  be  satisfied,  if  I  have  not  missed  of  brightness,  in 
pursuit  of  broTity.  It  has  cost  me  more  time  and  pains 
to  abridge  these  pages,  than  to  write  them.  Perhaps  that 
is  nearly  the  perfection  of  good  writing,  which  is  original^ 
but  whose  truth  alone  prevents  the  reader  from  sus* 
pecting  that  it  is  so :  and  which  effects  that  for  know- 
ledge which  the  lens  effects  for  the.  sun-beam,  when  it 
condenses  its  brightness,  in  order  to  increase  its  force. 
How  far  the  following  efforts  will  stand  the  test  of  this 
criterion,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine ;  to  know  is  one 
thing,  to  do  is  another ;  and  it  may  be  observed  of  good 
nmting,  as.  of  good  blood,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say 
what  it  is  composed  of,  than  to  compose  it. 

Most  of  the  maxims  and  positions  advanced  in  ihe 
present  volume,  are  founded  on  two  simple  truisms,  that 
men  are  the  same ;  and  that  the  paaaions  are  the  powerfbl 
and  disturbing  forces,  the  greater  or  the  less  prevalence 
of  which  gives  indhriduality  to  character.  But  we  must 
not  only  express  clearly,  but  think  deeply,  nor  can  we 
^oooede  to  Buffon  that  style  alone  is  that  quality  that 
will  immortalize  an  author.  The  essays  of  Montaigne^ 
and  the  analogy  of  Butler,  would  live  for  ever,  in  spite 
of  their  style.  Style  is  indeed  the  valet  of  genius,  and 
an  able  one  too ;  but  as  the  true  gentleman  wil]  appear, 
even  in  rags,  so  true  genius  will  EJ^ine,  even  through  the 
coarsest  style. 

But  above  all,  I  do  most  earnestly  hope,  that  none  will 
accuse  me  of  usurping  on  this  occasioui  the  chair  of  the 
Moralist,  or  of  presuming  to  deliver  any  thing  here 
adfinced,  as  oracular,  magisterial,  dictatorial,  ox* ex 
cathedra.^  I  have  no  opinions  that  I  would  not  most  will- 
ingly exchange  for  truth;  I  maybe  sometimes  wrong, 
I  may  be  sometimes  right ;  at  all  events  discussion  may 
be  provoked,  and  as  this  cannot  be  done  without  thought, 
even  that  is  a  good.  I  despise  dogmatism  in  others,  too 
much  to  indulge  it  in  myself:  I  have  not  been  led  to  these 
opinions  by  &e  authority  of  great  names:  for  I  have 
always  considered  rather  what  is  said  than  who  says  it ; 
and  the  consequence  of  the  ai^uxsL<^\4,|T«S^D«st  ^^as^*^^ 
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Biilcred  a  Toiy  by  the  Wiigs,  3ii3  a  \Mi'g  by  the  Torieti 
for  irath,  no  less  than  virtue,  not  unfreqopntly  ruimi  Ac 
middle  point  l>etwecn  two  extremes.  Where  one  party 
demanda  loo  much,  and  th?  other  La  mciined  to  eoncede 
too  liule,  an  arbitrator  nill  please  oeither,  by  reeom- 
mending  such  measttres  as  would  cTenlualiy  serve  both. 
I  Iiave  liuwevpr,  nete)i;er  tiie  hope  nor  the  fear,  that  my  ojii- 
nlons  on  politics,  or  &ny  other  subject,  niU  attract  much 
attention.  The  approhation  of  a  few  discerning  friends, 
la  iiil  the  reward  1  wish  for  ray  labours  ;  and  the  four 
lines  which  form  the  commencement  of  my  Poem  of 
'  Bypocrisij^  shall  make  the  conclusion  of  ttiis  Prefkee, 
aince  tlio  sentimenta  they  contain,  ate  as  appUcahle  to 
prose  aa  to  verte. 

■Two  thinoatheraare,  confound  the  Poet's  layi,  ^^m 
The  SchdTar'B  consure^-nnd  the  Blockhead's  yrdaa^r 
Thot  glowing  page  with  do;ible  luwR  ehinoa,  ^ 

"When  Pope  spproYcs,  and  Dennia  dainni  tiie  Uma{. 

London,  January  Isl,  1820. 
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MANY  THINGS   IN   PEW  WORDS. 


It  is  almost  as  difficult  to  make  a  man  unlearn 
his  errors,  as  his  knowledge.  Mal-information  is 
more  hopeless  than  non-information ;  for  error  is 
always  more  busy  than  ignorance.  Ignorance  is 
a  blank  sheet,  on  which  we  may  write  ;  but  error 
is  a  scribbled  one,  from  which  we  must  ifirst  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still  with  her  back 
to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no 
hght,  but  error  follows  a  false  one.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  error,  when  she  retraces  her  foot- 
steps, has  farther  to  go,  before  she  can  arrive  at 
the  truth,  than  ignorance. 


With  respect  to  the  authority  of  great  names  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  alone  deserves  to 
have  any  weight  or  influence  with  posterity,  who 
has  shown  hunsclf  superior  to  the  particular  and 
predominant  error  of  his  own  times ; — who,  like 
the  peak  of  TenerifFe,  has  hailed  the  intellectual 
sun,  before  its  beams  have  reached  the  horizon  of 
common  iqinds ;  who,  standing  hke  Socrates,  on 
the  apex  of  wisdom,  has  removed  from  his  eyes 
all  film  of  earthly  dross,  and  has  foreseen  a  purer 
law,  a  nobler  system,  a  brighter  order  of  things ; 
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bi  tAwri  %  promised  land!  which, like  Mooes  on 
tlitf  top  of  JPisgahy  he  us  permitted  to  survey  and 
iiitticipate  tor  others,  without  being  himself  allowed 
either  to  enter,  or  to  enjoy. 

To  cite  the  examples  of  history,  in  order  to  ani- 
mate us  to  virtue,  or  to  arm  us  with  fortitude,  is  to 
call  up  the  illustrious  dead,  to  inspire  and  to  improve 
the  living.  But  the  usage  of  those  Civilians,  who 
cite  vicious  authorities,for  worse  purposes,  and  en- 
force the  most  absurd  practice,  by  the  oldest  pre- 
cedent, is  to  bequeath  to  us  as  an  heir-loom,  the 
errors  of  our  fore-fathers ;  to  confer  a  kind  of  im- 
mortality on  folly,  making  the  dead  more  powerful 
than  time,  and  more  sagacious  than  experience,  by 
subjecting  those  that  are  upon  the  earth,  to  the 
perpetual  mal-govemment  of  those  that  are  be- 
neath it. 


A  writer,  more  splendid  than  solid,  seems  to 
think  that  vice  may  lose  half  its  euilt,  by  losing  all 
its  grossness.  An  idea  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the 
parting  anathema,  fulminated  by  Gibbon  against 
the  f^ows  of  Maffdalen:  *  Men,'  he  said,  *  in 
whom  were  united  im  the  malevolence  of  Monks, 
without  their  erudition ;  and  all  the  sensuahty  of 
Libei  tines,  without  their  refinement*  But  it  would 
be  94  well  perhans  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
if  vice  of  every  kind  were  more  odious,  and  less 
attractive;  if  tkne  wero  ahra3r3  exhibited  to  us, 
like  the  dninken  Helot  to  the  youths  of  Spaita,  in 
her  true  and  di9^[ustiiig  shape.  It  is  Cttuig,  that 
^hat  is  foul  wiihiis  muM  be  foul  abo  without. 
To  gite  tlie  ii»wiil«iini  of  nurity  to  the  smksimmt»  of 
^wrafMi^ii  10  proRw  Um  pohoii  of  Ciict  «« 
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crystal  goblet,  and  to  steal  the  bridal  vestments  of 
the  virgin,  to  add  more  allurements  to  the  seduc- 
tive 4n3ules  of  the  harlot. 


If  those  alone  who  '  sowed  to  the  tmnd,  did  reap 
the  whirlwind,^  it  would  be  well.  But  the  mischief 
IS,  that  the  blindness  of  bigotry,  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  miscalculation  of  diplomacy 
seek  their  victims  principally  amongst  the  innocent 
and  unoffending.  The  cottage  is  sure  to  suffer  foi 
every  error  of  the  court,  the  cabinet,  or  the  camp. 
When  error  sits  in  the  seat  of  power  and  authority, 
and  is  generated  in  high  places,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  torrent,  which  originates  indeed  in  the 
mountain,  but  commits  its  devastation  in  the  vale. 


Great  minds  had  rather  deserve  contemporaneous 
applause,  without  obtaining  it,  than  obtain,  without 
deserving  it ;  if  it  follow  them,  it  is  well,  but  they 
will  not  deviate  to  follow  it.  With  inferior  minds 
the  reverse  is  observable  ;  so  that  they  can  com* 
mand  the  flattery  of  knaves  while  Uving,  they  care 
not  for  the  execrations  of  honest  men,  when  dead. 
Milton  neither  aspired  to  present  fame,  nor  even 
expected  it ;  but  (to  use  his  own  words,)'  his  high 
ambition  was,  '  to  leave  something  to  after  ages, 
so  written,  that  they  should  not  wiUingly  let  it  die.' 
And  Cjato  finely  observed,  he  would  much  rather 
that  posterity  should  inquire,  why  no  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  than,  why  they  were. 


As  in  agriculture,  he  that  can  produce  the  great- 
est crop  is  not  the  best  farmer,  but  he  that  can 
effect  it  with  the  least  expense ;  so  in  society^  ha 
is  not  the  best  member^  ^\m^  c^»L\sTO%''JtoiwQX'^s^ 


most  good,  but  he  that  can  accomplish  it  with  d^^ 
leaBt  admixture  ol*  concomitant  ill. — For  let  ■« 
mm  presume  to  think  that  he  can  devise  any  |dau 
of  extensive  good,  unalloyed  and  unad  nil  crated 
with  evil.  This  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Godhead 
alone. 

The  inequalities  of  life  are  real  things,  they  can 
neither  be  explained  away,  nor  done  away ;  '  Ei- 
pellaa  farca,  tamen  usque  recarrcni."     A  leveller 
therefore  has  long  been  set  donii  as  a  ridiculous 
and  chimerical  being,  who  if  he  could  lintsh  his 
work  to-day,  would  luve  to  bcgm  it  again  to-mor- 
row.   The  things  that  constitute  these  real  inequal- 
ities are  four,  strength,  talent,  riches,  and  rank 
The  two  former,  would  constitute  inequalities 
the  rudest  state  of  nature  ;  the  two  lutter,  ir 
properly  belong  to  a  state  of  society  more  or 
civilized  and  refined. — Perhaps  the  whole  fc 
all  ultimately  resolvable  in  power.     But  in  t' 
appreciation  of  this  power  men  are  too  ap' 
deceived.     Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more 
than  to  see  rank  or  riches  preferred  to  L- 
yet  nothing  le  more  absurd.     That  taier 
mucli  higher  order  of  power  than  richer 
proved  in  various  ways ;  being  bo  muo' 
deprivable  and  indestructible,  so  much 
all -accident  of  change,  and  all  confusi' 
But  the  pecuhar  superiority  of  tale; 
may  be  beat  diacover«)d  from  her 
influence  of  talent  will  always  be 
that  government  which  is  the  most 
influence  of  riches  will  always  l- 

•  I'm  man  <%  t^aa  tml,  but  tbiy  uf 
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tiliat  goyemmemt  which  is.  most  corrapt.  So  that 
finom  the  preponderance  of  talent,  we  may  always 
infer  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  from  the  preponderance  of  riches,  its 
dotage  and  degeneration.  That  talent  confers  an 
inequality  of  a  higher  order  than  rank,  would 
appear  nrom  various  views  of  the  fiubject,  and 
most  particularly  from  this — ^many  a  man  may 
justly  thank  his  talent  for  his  rahk,  but  no  man  has 
ever  yet  been  able  to  return  the  cqmpliment,  by 
thanking  his  rank  for  his  talent.  When  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  died,  his  sovereign  exclaimed,. '  I  can 
make  a  thousand  lords,  but  not  one  Leonardo.' 
Cicero  observed  to  a  degenerate  patrician,  '  /  am 
the  first  of  my  family,  hut  you  are  the  last  of  yours,* 
And  since  his  time,  those  who  value  themselves 
merely  on  their  ancestry,  have  been  compared  to 
potatoes,  all  that  is  good  of  them  is  under  the  ground  ; 
perhaps  it  is  but  fair  that  nobiUty  should  have 
descended  to  them,  since  they  never  could  have 
raised  themselves  to  it. 


An  upright  minister  asks,  what  recommends  a 
man ;  a  corrupt  minister,  who. 

The  first  consideration  with  a  knave,  k  how  to 
help  himself,  and  the  second,  how  to  do  it,  with  an 
appearance  of  helping  you.    Dionysius*  the  t3nrant, 

*  There  were  two  tyrants  of  this  name,  the  last  of  whom 
ruled  with  sach  tyranny^  that  his  people  grew  weary  of  Ivb 

Evemment.  He,  heannff  that  an  old  woman  prayed  for 
I  file,  asked  her  whv  uie  did  so  ?  She  answered,  '  I 
have  seen  the  death  of  several  t3rranti,  and  the  successor 
was  always  worse  than  the  former,  then  earnest  thou,  worse 
than  all  the  rest;  and  if  thou  wert  gone,  I  fear  wba.t^ira<aIA 
Woopie  of  ufl^  if  w«  slnu^  Icuvi^ib^QiM  ifi^ 
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stripped  the  stahie  of  Ji:pir;?r  Olvmpus  of  a  robe  of 
massy  i^oid,  und  sui^siiiutMi  a  cio;ik  of  wool,  say- 
ing, 2oM  i»  tuo  cv.'id  iii  wiiirer,  and  too  heaw  in 
suiijiiier — It  behoves  us  to  take  care  of  Jupiter. 


If  hypocrites  50  to  helly  by  the  road  to  Tieavcn, 
we  rriMv  curry  on  the  mctiiphor,  and  add,  that 
as  all  the  virtues  demand  their  respective  toll:?,  the 
hyp(M;rite  has  a  by-way  to  avoid  them,  and  to  get 
into  the  mainrroad  again.  And  all  would  be  well, 
if  he  c(;uJd  escape  the  last  turnpike  in  the  journey 
of  life,  where  all  must  pay,  where  there  is  no  by- 
path, and  where  the  toll  is  death. 


In  great  matters  of  public  moment,  where  both 
parties  are  at  a  stand,  and  both  are  punctilious, 
blight  condescensions  cost  Lttle,  but  arc  worth 
much.  He  that  yields  them  is  wise,  inasmuch  as 
he  purchases  guineas  with  farthings.  A  few  drops 
of  oil  will  set  the  political  machhie  at  work,  when  a 
tun  of  vinegar  would  only  corrode  the  wheels,  and 
canker  tliu  muvcinents. 


Weni  wo  \\H  f'loquont  as  angels,  we  should  please 
AOino  mon,  sonio  women,  and  some  children,  much 
moro  by  listening,  than  by  talking. 


When  Mahomet  for))i(lH  his  followers  the  use  of 

Wtnc,  wiicn  tho  grand  Sultan  discourages  learning, 

Mid  whf^n  Uio  Pnpn  (ienies  tho  scriptures  to  the 

'•••v^  what  nro  wo  to  inf«T  from  hence  ?  not  the 

W  of  tho  things  forbidden,  but  tho  fears  of 

that  forbid.     Mahomet  knew  that  his  was  a 

itrictly  militaiyi  and  to  be  propagated  by  tha 
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Bword ;  he  also  knew  that  nothing  is  so  destruc- 
tive of  discipline  as  wine  y  Mahoinet  therefore  in- 
terdicted wine.  The  grand  Sultan  knows  that 
despotism  is  founded  on  the  blindness  and  weak- 
ness .  of  the  governed ;  but  that  learning  is  light 
and  power ;  and  that  the  powerful  and  enlightened 
make  very  troublesome  slaves  ;  therefore  the  Sul- 
tan discourages  learning.  Leo  the  Xth  knew  that 
the  pontifical  hierarchy  did  support,  and  was  reci- 
procally supported  by  a,  superstition  that  was  false : 
but  he  also  knew  that  the  scriptures  are  true,. and 
that  truth  and  falsehood  assimilate  not ;  therefore, 
Leo  withheld  the  scriptures  from  the  laity. 

A  wise  minister  would  rather  preserve  peace, 
than  gain  a  victory ;  because  he  knows,  that  even 
the  most  successful  war,  leaves  nations  generally 
more  poor,  always  more  profligate,  than  it  found 
them.  There  are  real  evils  that  cannot  be  brought 
into  a  list  of  indemnities,  and  the  dcmorahzing  in- 
fluence of  war  is  not  amongst  the  least  of  them. 
The  triumphs  of  truth  are  the  most  glorious,  chiefly 
because  they  are  the  most  bloodless  of  all  victories, 
deriving  their  liighest  lustre  from  the  number  of 
the  saved f  not  of  the  slain. 


The  great  examples  of  Bacon,  of  Milton,  of 
Newton,  of  Locke,  and  of  others,  happen  to  be 
directly  against  the  popular  inference,  that  a  certain 
wildness  of  eccentricity  and  thoughtlessness  of 
conduct  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  ta- 
lent, and  the  sure  indications  of  genius.  Because 
some  have  united  these  extravagances,  with  great 
demonstrations  of  talent,  as  a  Rousseau,  a  Chat- 
tierton,  a  Sayage,  a  ftums,  or  a  Byron*,  oxiiei^ 
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finding  it  less  difficult  to  be  eccentric,  than  to  b«^ 
brilliant,  have  therefore  adopted  ihe  one,  in  hop«a 
th&t  the  world  wouJd  give  them  credit  for  the  other. 
Bui  the  greatest  genius  ia  never  so  great,  aa  when 
it  is  chastised  and  subdued  hy  the  highest  reaeon  ; 
it  is  from  such  a  combination,  like  that  of  Buce- 
phalus, reined  in  by   Alexander,  that  the  moat 
powerfiil  efforts  have  been  produced.     And  be  it 
remembered,  that  minds  of  the  very  highest  order, 
vho  have  given  an  iinreBtrained  coiu^e  to  their 
caprice  or  to  their  passions,  would  have   been  bo 
much  higher,  by  subduing  ihem  ;  and  so  far  from 
presuming  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit 
for  talent,  on  the  score  of  their  aberrations  and  their 
extravagances,  allthat  they  dared  hope  or  expect  has 
been,thatthe  world  would  pardonand  overlook  those 
extravagances,  on  account  of  the  various  and  mani- 
fold proofs  they  were  constantly  exhibiting  of  supe- 
rior acquirement  and  inspiration.     We  might  alf 
add,  that  the  good  effects  of  talent  are  universal, ' 
evil  of  its  blemishes  confined.     The  light  and  ' 
of  ttie  sun  benefit  all,  and  are  by  all,  enjoyed 
spots  on  its  surface  are  discoverable  only 
fem.     But  the  lower  order  of  aspirers  to  fa 
talent,  have  pursued  a.  very  different  cou' 
stead  of  exhibiting  talent  in  the  hope  that ' 
vould  forgive  their  eccentricities,  they  \ 
bited  only  their  eccentricities,  in  the  ho 
world  would  give  them  credit  for  talen' 

The  enthusiast  has  been  compar 
walking  in  a  fog  ;  every  thing  imme 
him,  or  in  contact  with  him,  appf 
clear  and  luminous  ;  but  beyond  th 
vbicb  ha  himaelf  is  the  centre,  ' 
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and  confusion.  But  he  himself  is  nevertheless  as 
much  in  the  fog  as  his  neighbours,  all  of  whom  have 
also  cantoned  out  their  httle  Goshens  of  perspica- 
city. Total  freedom  from  error  is  what, none  of  us 
will  allow  to  our  neighbours,  however  we  may  be  in- 
clined to  flirt  a  httle  with  sucli  spotless  perfection 
ourselves.  Sir  Richard  Steele  has  observed,  that 
there  is  this  difference  between  the  church  of  Rome 
and  the  church  of  England ;  the  one  professes  to 
be  infaUible — the  other  to  be  never  in  the  wrong. 
Such  high  pretensions  are  extremely  awkward 
wherever  the  points  of  difference  happen  to  be  more 
numerous  than  those  of  agreement.  A  safer  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  propose  with  diffidence, 
to  conjecture  with  freedom,  to  examine  with  can- 
dour, and  to  dissent  with  civihty ;  *  in  rebus  necessa* 
riis  sit  unitas ;  in  non  necessariis  liheralitas;  in 
omnibuSf  charitas,^*  This  ought  to  teach  all  the  en- 
thusiasts moderation,  many  of  whom  begin  to  make 
converts  from  motives  of  charity,  but  continue  to  do 
80  from  motives  of  pride ;  like  some  rivers  which 
are  sweet  at  their  source,  but  bitter  at  their  mouth. 
The  fact  is,  that  charity  is  contented  with  exliorta- 
tion  and  example,  but  pride  is  not  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied.  An  enthusiast,  therefore,  ought  above  all 
things  to  guard  against  this  error,  arising  from  a 
morbid  association  of  ideas,  directed  to  view  and 
examine  all  things  through  one  medium  alone. 
The  best  intentioned  may  be  exposed  to  this  infirm- 
ity, and  there  is  one  infallible  symptom  of  the  dis- 
order, which  is  this :  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
more  inclined  to  persecute  than  to  persuade,  we  may 
then  be  certain  that  our  zeal  has  more  of  pride  in 

*Let  there  be  harmony  in  things  essential^  Uberality  in 
things  not  usentidi  charity  in  all. — Fub.  - 


f  It  than  of  charity,  that  we  are  seeking  victory  n 
flian  truth,  and  are  beginning  to  feel  more  for  a 
selves,  than  for  our  master.  To  lose  our  charity, 
in  defence  of  our  religion,  is  to  aacritice  the  citadel, 
to  maintain  the  outworks  ;  a  very  imprudent  mode 
of  defence.  There  ia  an  old  poet  who  has  said, 
'  Nullum  Numen  ahest  si  sit  Pnutenlia,  tecum ;"  but 
your  thorough-paced  enthusiast  would  make  a  tri* 
fling  alteration  in  the  letter,  but  a  moat  important  one 
in  the  spirit  of  the  line,  which  he  ii'ould  read  thus — 
Nullum  Nutnen  habes  si  sit  Prudtntia  (rcum.'t 

In  all  societies,  it  is  advisable  to  associate  if  pos- 
sible with  the  highest ;  not  that  tlic  highest  are  al- 
■ways  the  best,  but,  because  if  disjusled  there,  we 
can  at  any  time  descend ;  but  if  we  begin  with  the 
lowest,  to  ascend  is  impossible.  In  the  grand  the- 
atre of  human  life,  a  hox  ticket  takes  us  tbx>ugh  tb^ 
house. 

He  that  has  never  suffered  extreme  adve' 
knows  not  the  full  extent  of  his  oum  deprav 

and  he  that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit  O*^ 
perily,  ia  equally  ignorant  how  far  the  inif 
atlters  can  go.     For  our  adversity  will  eici 
tations  in  ourselves,  our  prosperity  in  otb 
Robert  Vf  alpoie  observed,  it  was  fortunal 
men  could  be  prime  ministers,  because 
tunate  that  few  men  could  know  the 
profligacy  of  the  human  mind.     Thep 
tiful  woman  if  poor,  should  use  a  d( 
spection;  for  her  beauty  will  tempt 
verty  herself. 
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Poller,  like  the  diamond,  dazdes  the  beholder, 
and  also  the  wearer;  it  dignifies  meanness ;  itmag> 
pifies  littleness ;  to^what  is  contemptible,  it  gives 
authority.;  to  what  is  low,  exaltation.  To  acquire 
it,  appears  not  more  difficult  than  to  be  dispossess- 
ed of  it  when  acqtdred,  since  it  enables  the  hold- 
er to  shift  his  own  errors  on  dq)endants,  and  to  take 
their  merits  to  himself.  But  the  miracle  of  losing 
it  vanishes,  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  as  liable  to 
fail  as  to  me,  by  the  treachery  of  others ;  and  that 
to  say  '  I  am'  is  language  that  has  been  api»opri- 
ated  exclusively  to  God! 

Tirtue  without  talent^is  a  coat  cf  maH,  without  m 
sword;  it  may  indeed  defend  the  wearer,  but  will 
not  enable  him  to  protect.his  fiiend. 

He  that  aspires  to  be  the  head  of  a  party,  will 
find  it  more  difficult  to  please  his  friends  than  to 
perplex  his  foes.  He  must  often  act  from  false 
reasons  which  are  weak,  because  he  dares  not 
avow  the  true  reasons  which  are  strong.  It  will 
be  his  lot  to  be  forced  on  some  occasions  to  give 
his  consideration  to  the  wealthy,  or  the  titled,  al- 
though they  may  be  in  the  wrong,  and  withhold  it 
from  the  ^ergetic,  but  necessitous^  although  they 
may  be  in  the  right.  There  are  moments  when  he 
must  appear  to  S3anpathize,  not  only  with  the  fears 
of  the  brave,  but  also  with  the  folHes  of  the  wise. 
He  must  see  some  appearances  that  do  not  exist, 
and  be  blind  to  some  that  do.  To  be  above  others, 
he  must  condescend  at  times,  to  be  beneath  him- 
self, as  the  loftiest  trees  have  the  lowest  roots, 
but  without  the  keenest  circum^ction,  his  veiy 
m#y  will  be  his  ruin.    For  a  masked  battery  ^ 
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more  destructive  than  one  that  is  visible,  and  he 
will  have  more  to  dread  from  the  secret  envy  of  his 
adherents,  than  the  qpon  hate  of  his  adversaries. 
This  envy  will  be  ever  near  him>  but  he  must  not 
appear  to  suspect  it ;  it  will  narrowly  watch  him, 
but  he  must  not  appear  to  perceive  it :  even  when 
he  is  anticipating  all  its  effects,  he  must  give  no 
note  of  preparation;  and  in  defending  himself 
against  it,  he  must  conceal  both  his  sword  and  his 
shield.  Let  him  pursue  success  as  his  truest 
friend,  and  apply  to  confidence  as  his  ablest  coun- 
sellor. Subtract  from  a  great  man,  all  that  he 
owes  to  opportunity,  and  all  that  he  owes  to 
.chance  ;  all  that  he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies ;  and  our 
Brobdignag  will  oflen  become  a  Lilliputian.  I  think 
it  is  Voltaire  who  observes,  that  it  was  very  fortunate 
for  Cromwell,  that  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at 
the  precise  moment  when  the  people  were  tired  of 
kings ;  and  as  unfortunate  for  his  son  Richard,  that 
he  had  to  make  good  his  pretensions,  at  a  mom^it 
when  the  people  were^qually  tired -of  protectors. 

All  poets  pretend  to  write  for  immortality,  but 
the  whole  tribe  have  no  objection  to  present  pay, 
and  present  praise.  Lord  Buiieigh  is  nftt  the  only 
statesman,  who  has  thought  one  hundred  poundd 
too  much  for  a  song,  though  sung  by  Spenser ;  al- 
though OUver  Goldsmith,  is  the  only  poet  who  ever 
considered  himself  to  have  been  overpaid.  The 
reward  in  this  arena  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  prize 
to  the  strong.  Editors  have  gained  more  pounds, 
by  pubhshing  Milton's  works,  than  he  ever  gained 
pence  by  writing  them  ;  and  Garrick  has  reaped  a 
richer  harvest  in  a  single  night,  by  acting  in  one  play 
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of  Sfaakspeare'sy  than  that  ptet  hiiiiaelf  dbtaintd 
by  the  genius  which  insinred  the  wfade  of  them* 

Avarice  begets  more  vices  than  Priam  did  chil* 
dren,  and  like  Priam  survives  them  alL    It  starves 
Its  keeper  to  surfeit  those  who  wish  him  dead;  and 
makes  him  submit  to  more  mortifications  to  k>sa 
heaven,  than  the  martyr  undergoes   to  gain  it. 
Avarice  is  a  passion  full  of  paradox,  a  madross  full 
of  method ;  for,  although  the  miser  is  the  mod 
mercenary  of  all  beings,  yet  he  serves  the  worst 
master,  more  faithfully  than  some  Christians  do  the 
best,  and  will  take  nothing  for  it.    He  falls  down 
and  worriiips  the  God  of  this  woiid,  but  will  have 
neither  its  pomps,  its  vanities,  nor  its  {Assures,  for 
his  trouble.    He  begins  to  accumulate  treasure  aa 
a  mean  to  happiness,  and  by  a  common  but  morbid 
association,  he  continues  to  accumulate  il  as  an  etti^ 
He.  Uvea  poor,  to  die  rich ;  and  is  the  mere  jailer 
of  his  house,  and  the  tumkev  of  his  wealth.    Im* 
poverished  by  his  gold,  he  slaves  harder  to  imjui* 
son  it  in  his  chest,  than  his  brother  slave  to  hbe* 
rate  it  from  tjie  mine.    The  avarice  of  the  miser 
may  be  termed  the  grand  sepulchre  of  all  his  other 
passions,  as  they  successively  decay.    But  unlike 
other  tombs  it  is  enlarged  by  repiktum  and  strength* 
ened  by. age.    The  latter  paradox,-  so  peculiar  to 
this  passion,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  love  of  power 
inseparaUe  from  the  human  mind.    There  are 
three  kinds  of  power-r— wealth,  strength,  and  tal^il; 
but  as  old  age  always  weakens,  often  destroys  the 
two  latter,  &  aged  are  induced  to  cling  with  the 
greater  avidity  to  the  former.    And  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  aged  to  wealth,  musthe  a  growing  and 
progressive  aftadimenti  since,  sgchayt  HflJ^iSw'g^ 
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discovering,  that  those  same  ruthleaa  years,  whicl^| 

detract  so  sennibly  from  the  strength  of  th^^f 
bodies,  and  of  their  minds,  serve  only  to  augmen^^l 
and  to  consolidate  tbe  Rtrength  of  their  purse.       ^t 

r-*Men  will  wrangle  for  religion  ;  write  for  it  j  fi^i^| 
■MF  it ;   die  for  it ;  anj  thing  but — live  for  it.         '^^| 

^•-Honourisunalable.and  seldom  the  same;  ftwshflH 
feeds  upon  opinion,  and  ia  as  fickle  as  ber  fbo<aH 
She  builds  a  lofty  stnicture,  on  the  sandy  fotmiUlM 
tion  of  the  esteem  of  those,  who  arc  of  all  bein^fl 
the  most  subject  to  change.     But  virtue  is  nnilbra^  ■ 
and  fixed,  because  she  looks  for  approbation  on^fl 
from  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday — to-day-*^ 
and  for  ever.     Honour  is  the  moBl  capricious  rf"'' 
her  rewa'da.     She  feeds  us  with  air,  and  oft*' 
pulls  down  our  house,  lo  build  our  monument    ?^ 
ia  contracted  in  her  views,  inasmuch  as  her  h" 
are  rooted  in  earth,  bounded  by  time,  and  ' 
nated  by  death.     But  virtue  is  enlarged  and  ■ 
in  ber  hopes,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  beye 
sent  things,  even  to  eternal ;  this  is  the' 
sphere,  and  they  will  cease  only  in  the 
deathless   enjoyment.     In  the   storms,  I 
tempests  of  life,  honour  is  not  to  be  dr 
because  she  herself  partakes  of  the 
also  is  buffeted  by  the  wave,  and  borne 
whirlwind.     But  virtue  is   above  tl 
has  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  bf 
into  heaven.     The  noble  Brutus  ■ 
nour,  and  in  iiis  zeal  mistook  he' 
the  day  of  trial  he  found  lier"' 
name.     But  no  man  can  purctf 
dear;  for  it  is  the  only  ihiif 
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ever  increase  with  the  price  it  has  cost  us.  Our 
integrity  is  never  worth  so  much,  as  when  we  have 
parted  with  (mr  aU  to  keep  it.  The  Pagans  (says 
Bayle,)  from  the  obscurity  wherein  they  hved,  as 
to  another  H(e,  reasoned  very  inconsequentially  on 
the  reality  of  virtue.  It  belongs  to  Christians  ahme 
to  argue  upon  it  aright ;  and  if  those  good  things 
to  come,  which  the  scripture  promises  the  faithful, 
were  not  joined  to  tlie  desire  of  virtue,  then  an  in- 
nocency  of  Hfe,  might  be  placed  in  the  number  of 
those  things  on  which  Solomon  pronounced  his 
definitive  decree, '  vanity  of  vanities^  all  is  vanity  P 

Modem  reformers  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulty they  wiU  find  to  make  converts,  when  that 
period  which. we  so  fpndly  anticipate  shall  arrive : 
an  era.  of  universal  illumination.  They  will  then 
experience  a  similar  re-buff,  with  those  who  now 
attempt  to  make  proselytes  amongst  the  Jews. 
These  cunning  descendants  of  Laban  shrewdly 
reply ;  pray  would  it  not  be  better  for  you  Chris- 
tians, first  of  all  to  decide  amongst  yourselves  what 
Christianity  is,  and  when  that  important  point  is 
fully  settled,  Uien  we  think  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  you  to  begin  your  attempts  of  converting  others  ? 
And  the  reasoning  and  enlightened  inquirer  will 
also  naturally  enough  demand  of  the  reformist, 
what  is  reformation?  This  he  will  find  to  be 
almost  as  various  as  the  advocat<iB  for  it.  The 
thorough-paced  and  Unitarian  reformer,  who  thinks 
one  year  a  sufficient  period  for  a  parliament,  in 
order  to  bring  in  another  unity  still  more  absurd 
and  danserous,  the  majesty  of  the  people,  one  and 
indivisible,  must  be  at  irreconcilable  issue  wit 
the  Trinitarian  refbrmeri  who  advoc^es  txieoao^ 
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parliunents,  ind  who  has  not  lost  lus  respect'  for 
mat  old  and  orthodox  association  of  King,  Lord9, 
aitid  Commons.  In  politics,  as  in  religion,  it  ao 
haroeus,  that  we  have  less  chanty  for  those  who 
befieve  the  half  of  oar  creed,  than  for  those  that 
deny  the  whole  of  it ;  since  iif  Servetus  had  been 
a  Mahomedan,  be  would  not  have  been  burnt  bv 
Calvin.  There  lure  two  parties  therefore,  that  wiu 
form  a  rent  miSbe  Babel  building  of  Reform,  which, 
unlike  that  of  theTemide,will  not  be  confined  to 
the  vail,  but  will  in  all  probabili^  reach  the  fioun* 
dation. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusion,  have 
ever  been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds. — -JThe 
purest  ore,  is  produced  firolh  the  hottest  furnace, 
and  the  brightest  thunderbolt,  is  elicited  from  the 
dariLc^t  stcnrm. 


Hypocrites  act  by  virtue,  like  Numa  by  his 
diield. — ^They  frame  many  counterfeits  of  her,  with 
which  they  make  an  ostentauous  parade,  in  aH 
puUic  assemblies,  and  processions ;  but  the  origi- 
nal  of  what  they  counterfeit,  and  wluch  may  indeed 
be  said  to  hnye JiaUen  from  heaven,  they  prmluce  so 
•eldom,  that  it  is  cankered  by  the  rust  of  sloth,  and 
ttsdess  from  non-application. 

The  wealtH^  and  the  noble,  when  they  expend 
large  sums  in  decorating  their  houses  with  the  rare 
and  costly  efforts  of  genius,  with  busts  from  the 
chisel  of  a  Canova,  and  whh  cartoons  from  the 
pencil  of  a  Ra[^ael,  are  to  be  commended,  if  they 
do  not  stand  still  here,  but  go  on  to  bestow  some 
pains  and  costi  that  the  master  himsdf  be  not 
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inferior  to  the  ma^on,  ind  that  the  owner  be  not 
the  only  thing. that  is  litde^  amiclBt  every  thing  else 
that  is  grea:^.  The  house  may  xbraw  visitors,  but  it 
is  the  possessor  alone  ^at  can  detain  them.  We 
cross  the  Alps,  and  after  a  short  interval^  we  are  glad 
to  return : — ^we  go  to  see  Italy,  nfii  the  Italians. 

Public  events  of  moment,  when  deeply  and  fully 
considered,  are  the  fertile  womb  of  politiGal  max- 
ims, which  ought  to- contain,  the  very  soul  of  the 
moral  histoiy ;  and  then  they  are  imperishable  and 
indestructible  j.worthy  of  being  resorted  to  as  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  storm,  and  spreading  their  efful- 
gence over  the  tide  of  time,  ae  a  beacon  in  the  night. 

Secrecy  of  design,  when  combined  with  rapidity 
of  execution,  like  the  column  that  guided  Israel  in 
the  deserts,  becomes  the  guardian  pillar  of  light 
and  fire  to  our  friends,  a  cloud  of  overwhelmmg 
and  impenetrable  darkness  to  our  enemies. 

*  FeUxj  qttem  faciuiU  aliena  pericula  eautitm^ 
this  is  well  translated  by  some  one  who  observes 
that  it  is  far  better  to  borrow  experience  than  to  buv 
it.  He  that  sympathises  in  all  the  happiness  of 
others,  perhaps  himself  enjoys  the  safest  hapi»* 
ness,  and  he  that  is  warned  by  all  the  folly  of 
others,  has  perhaps  attained  the  soundest  wisdom. 
But  s«ich  is  the  pi^blind  egotism,  and  the  suicidal 
selfishness  of  mankind,  that  things  so  desirable  are 
seldom  pursued,  things  so  accessible,  seldom  at- 
tained. That  is  indeed  a  twofold  knowledge,  which 
profits  alike,  by  the  folly  of  the  foolish,  and  tha 

*  Sappy,  wkmn  ciher^g  iangen  render  pruietiL—Tv9^ 
3» 
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wisdom  of  ihe  wise ;  it  is  botb  a  shield 
Bword  ;  it  borrows  its  sccurily  from  Uie 
id  its  confidence  from  the  light. 

'  D'fendit  Humerus,"  is  the  maxim  of  the  fool 
h  ;  '  Dcperdil  numertu'i  of  the  wise.     The  faci 
,  that   an  honest  man  will  continue  to  be  so 
ough  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rogues.     Th< 
whole  world  is  turned  upside  down  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  yet  no  one  thinks  of  standing  upon  hu 
head,  rather  than  on  his  heels.     He  that  can  bt 
honest,  only  because  every  one  else  is  honest ;  « 
good,  only  because  all  around  him  are  good,  might 
e  continued  an  angel,  if  he  had  been  bom  one 
but  being  a  man,  he  will  only  add  to  that  numb 
numberless,  who  go  to  hell  for  the  bad  tilings  ' 
have  done,  and  for  the  good  tilings  which  thr 
tended  to  do. 

The  Bun  should  not  set  upon  oar  anger 
should  he  rise  upon  our  confidence.     V 
forgive  freely,  but  forget  rarely.     I  will 
venged,  and  this  I  owe  to  my  enemy 
remember,  and  this  I  owe  to  myself. 

The  drafts  which  tme  genius  drav 
rity,  although  they  may  not  always  1 
soon  as  they  are  due,  are  sure  to  be 
pound  interest,  in  the  end.  Miito 
on  his  right  to  this  remuneration,  i 
of  the  finest  efforts  of  his  mind.  P 
to  these  high  pretensions,  but  he  a- 
mated  by  an  eloquence,  which  is 

*  Thtrt  u  taftln  in  nimth 

f  7%crt  (i  ruin  In  mmh 
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plea  and  the  proof  of  their  justice ;  an  eloquence, 
80  much  above  all  present  and  all  perishable  things, 
that,  like  the  beam  of  the  sun,  it  warms,  while  it 
enhghtens,  and  as  it  descends  from  heaven  to 
earth,  raises  our  thoughts  from  earth  to  heaven. 
When  the  great  Kepler  had  at  length  discovered 
the  harmonic  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  exclaimed,  *  Whether  my  dis- 
coveries will  be  read  by  posterity,  or  by  my  con- 
temporaries, is  a  matter  that  concerns  thcnif  more 
than  me.  I  may  well  be  contented  to  wait  one  cen- 
tury for  a  reader,  when  God  himself,  during  so 
many  thousand  years,  has  waited  for  an  observer 
like  myself.' 

Ambition  is  to  the  mind,  what  the  cap  is  to  the 
falcon ;  it  blinds  us  first,  and  then  compels  us  to 
tower,  by  reason  of  our  blindness.  But  alas,  when 
we  are  at  the  summit  of  a  vain  ambition,  wo  are 
also  at  the  depth  of  real  misery.  We  are  placed 
where  time  cannot  improve,  but  must  impair  us ; 
where  chance  and  change  cannot  befriend,  but  may 
betray  us  ;  in  short,  by  attaining  all  we  wish,  and 
gaining  all  we  want,  we  have  only  reached  a  pin- 
nacle, where  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  every 
thing  to  fear. 

We  should  justly  ridicule  a  general,  who  just  be- 
fore an  action  should  suddenly  disarm  his  men, 
and  puttinff  into  the  hands  of  ail  of  them  a  bible, 
should  order  them  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
Here,  we  plainly  see  the  folly  of  calling  in  the  bible 
to  support  the  sword  ;  but  is  it  not  as  great  a  folly 
to  call  in  the  sword  to  support  the  Liblo  ?  Our  Sa- 
viour divided  force  from  reason,  Sad  let  no  inaxi 
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preBume  to  join  what  God  hath  put  uander, 
Whea  we  combat  eiror  with  any  Other  wcapoa' 
than  argument,  we  err  more  tlian  those  whom  w» 


We  follow  the  world  in  approving  otben,  but  «^ 
go  before  it  in  approving  ourselves. 

None  are  so  fond  of  secrets,  as  those  who  do  ooC 
mean  to  keep  ihem  ;  such  persona  covet  secrets, 
as  a  spendthrltl  covets  money,  for  the  purpoM 
nf  (  iirulation 


Til  it  know  ledge,  which  a  man  may  acquire 
liy  irji  tiling  IB  too  dearly  bought.     The  ' 
indred  may  be  aaid  to  fetch  the  knowledg 
merchant  the  wares,  to  be  enjoyed  and  applied 
those  who  stay  at  home.     A  man  may  sit  by  ' 
own  fireside,  be  conversant  with  many  dosu 
arts  and  general  sciences,  and  yet  have  veiy 
rect  ideas  of  the  maimers  and  customs  of 
nations.     While  on  the  contrary,  he  that  baa 
his  whole  life  in  travelling,  who,  like  Scriblen 
made  his  legs  his  compasses,  rather  than  his 
ment,  may  live  ami  die  a  thorough  novice  in  : 
most  important  concerns  of  life  ;  hke  Ans 
may  have  been  round  the  world,  aud  over  th' 
without  having  been  in  the  wor^d  i  and 
ignoramus,  oven  after  having  performed  t' 
journeys  between  the  holy  hills  ;  swept  I 
with  a  silver  besom  ;  drank  of  U 
the  Zem/,em ;  and  traced  the  ec 
and  the  end  of  the  Niger. 

It  is  ao  (^»«tt^  of  tfae 
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Landaff,  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  men  who 
succeed  as  puHlic  characters,  men  of  no  principle, 
but  of  gfe9t  talent^  and  men  of  no  talent,  but  of  one 
principle,  that  of  obedience  tb  their  superiors.    In 
feet,  there  will  never  be  a  deficiency  of  this  second 
class ;  persons,  who    like  Doddington,  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  that  of  sailing  in  the  wake  of 
a  man  of  first  rate  abilities.    *  I  told  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  says  he,  (in  the  account  he  gives  of 
himself,  in  his  Diary )  that  it  must  end  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  must  not  remain  as  it  was ;  for 
I  was  determined  to  make  some  sort  of  figure  in 
life.    I  earnestly  wished  it  might  be  under  ms  pro- 
tection, but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  must  make  some 
figure ;  what  it  would  be  I  could  not  determine  yet 
I  must  look  around  me  a  httle,  and  consult  my 
friends,  but  some  figure  I  was  resolved  to  make.* 
Indeed,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  what  a  gulf  of 
'mpracticabiUty  must  ever  separate  men  of  prin* 
cine,  whom  omces  tocml,  from  men  of  no  princqile, 
wno  waiU  offices.    It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Hamp- 
den, or  a  Marvel,  could  not  be  connected  for  one 
hour,  with  a  Walpole,*  or  a  Mazarin.    Those  who 
would  conscientiously  employ  power  for  the  good 
of  others,  deserve  it,  but  do  not  desire  it ;  and 
those  who  would  employ  it  for  the  good  of  them* 
edves,  desire  it,  but  do  not  deserve  it. 


It  is  more  easy  to  forgive  the  toeak^  who  have 

injured  ttf ,  than  the  powerful  whom  we  have  injured* 

« 

*  It  it  bat  justice  to  fay  of  thii  groAt  ininiiter,  who  went 
gnch  lengths  in  corrupting  others,  that  there  were  ■ome 
iastancee,  in  which  he  himself  was  inoomiptiblek  E[e  re^ 
filled  the  sum  of  six^  thousand  pounds  whenhk^w 
him  to  save  tlie  lift  Qi  ttM  wfl  ^V>«rii«Baw^awu 
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1iat  conduct  will  be  continued  hyovjfimfW}\ 
;0jiimenced  in  our  resentment.  He  that  is  gone 
far  as  to  cut  the  claws  of  the  lion,  will  not  feel  h 
self  quite  secure,  until  he  has  also  drawn  his  tei 
The  greater  the  power  of  him  that  is  injured, 
more  jnoxpiable  and  persevering  must  be  the  effi 
of  those  who  have  begun  to  injure  him.  Thj 
f(^ro  a  monarch  who  submits  to  a  single  insull 
half  dethroned.  When  the  conspirators  were 
liberating  on  the  murder  of  Paul  Petrowitz,  empc 
of  Russia,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  antechami 
saying,  *  you  have  broken  the  egg^  you  had  ht 
make  the  omelet,^ 


That  cowardice  is  incorrigible  which  the  love 
power  cannot  overcome.     In  the  heat  and  fraj 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  contentions  fcxr  p) 
and  power  never  sustained  the  smallest  diminnl 
appointments  and  offices  were  never  pursued 
more  eagerness  and  intrigue,  than  when  the 
of  those  who  gained  them,  had  they  been  } 
merely  by  pieces  oi  sticking  plaster^  could 
sat  more  loosely  on  their  shoulders.    Der 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  crop  f 
be  fecundated  by  blood ;  although  it  i 
happened  that  the  guillotine  had  finishc 
vourite,  before  the  plasterer  had  finished 
and  that  the  original  was  dead^  before  th 
dry. 

A  man  may  arrive  at  such  power,  r 
cessful  in  the  application  of  it,  as  tc 
crush  and  to  overwhelm  all  his  er 
safety,  built  upon  successful  venge 
blished  not  upon  our  love,  but  upr 
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ontaiM  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruc- 
ion.  It  is  at  best  a  joyless  and  a  precarious 
afety,  as  short-lived  as  that  of  some  conquerors, 
rhq  have  died  from  a  pestilence  excited  by  the 
ead  bodies  of  the  vanquished. 

Many  men  fail  in  Ufe,  from  the  want,  as  they  are 

>o  ready  to  supjwse,  of  those  great  occasions 

herein  they  might  have  shown  their  trustworthi- 

BS8,  and  their  integrity.     But  all  such  persons 

iQuld  remember,  that  m  order  to  try  whether  a 

9S8el  be  leaky,  we  first  prove  it  with  water,  before 

e  trust  it  with  wine.     The  more  minute,  trivial, 

nd  we  may  say  vernacular  opportunities  of  being 

I8t  and  upright,  are  constantly  occurring  to  every 

ae :  and  it  is  an  unimpeachable  character  in  these 

Mer  things,  that  almost  invariably  prepares  and 

XMluces  those  very  opportunities  of  greater  ad- 

ncement,  and  of  higher  confidence,  which  turn 

t  80  rich  a  harvest,  but  which  those  alone  are 

mitted  to  reap,  who  have  previously  soton, 

yf  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacts 
hardest  service,  and  pays  the  bitterest  wages, 
service  is — ^to  watch  the  success  of  our  enemy ; 
/ages — ^to  be  sure  of  it. 

tdantry  prides  herself  on  being  wrong  by  rules ; 

common  sense  is  contented  tn  be  right,  with- 

tem.     The  former,  would  rather  stumble  in 

ing  the  dead,  than  walk  upright  by  tlie  profane 

uice  of  the  living.     She  worships  tlie  moul- 

mammies  of  antiquity,  and  her  will  is,  that 

honld   not  be  buried,  but  embalmed.     She 

hava  truth  herself  bow  to  the  authoicit^  c£ 
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Tbal  etmdsctviB  be  cootonied  bj-cmryiMrs,  vhidi 

ctJtussihiifAsd  m  our  rtsttdmaU.  He  tiat  is  gone  ao 
Okra^f  to  rrfil  tbfe  clams  of  Uie  lion, idll not  feelhuH 
m-):  i^iiZJb  Mbcure,  unlJ  be  has  also  drawn  fais  leeih. 
The  '/''^idf"'  the  {lower  of  him  that  is  injured,  the 
mt^rtz  r^  x'^isable  and  persevering  must  be  the  effoits 
of  tbovs  who  hare  begun  to  injure  him..  There- 
for'; St  nonarch  who  submits  to  a  sin^e  insult,  is 
\us'.]  :•: iti roned.  W hen  the  conspirators  were  de- 
liUrrvJn^  on  the  murder  of  Paul  Petrowitz,  empennr 
of  Kui^fiia,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  antechamber, 
sayin|^«  *  you  have  broken  the  egg,  you  had  b^ter 
make  the  omektJ 


That  cowardice  is  incorrigible  which  the  love  of 
power  cannot  overcome.  In  the  heat  and  frenzy 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  contentions  for  place 
and  power  never  sustained  the  smallest  diminution ; 
appointments  and  offices  were  never  pursued  with 
more  eagerness  and  intrigue,  than  when  the  heads 
of  those  who  gained  them,  had  they  been  held  on 
merely  by  pieces  oi  sticking  plaster^  could  not  have 
Bat  more  loosely  on  their  shoulders.  Demagogues 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms,  and  the  crop  seemed  to 
be  fecundated  by  blood;  although  it  repeatedly 
happened  that  the  guillotine  had  finished  the  i^- 
vourite,  before  the  plasterer  had  finished  the  model, 
and  that  the  original  was  dead,  before  the  bust  was 
dry. 

A  man  may  arrive  at  such  power,  and  be  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  application  of  it,  as  to  be  enabled  to 
crush  and  to  overwhelm  all  his  enemies.  But  a 
safety,  built  upon  successful  vengeance,  and  esta- 
Uiahed  not  upon  our  love,  but  upon  our  fear,  ofien 
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mean,  by  which  they  may  supply  their  mutual 
wants,  and  carry  on  their  most  intimate  communi- 
cations. What  so  violent  as  steam  ?  and  so  de- 
structive as  fire  ?  What  so  uncertain  as  the  wind  I 
and  so  uncontrollable  as  the  wave  ?  Yet  art  has 
rendered  these  unmanag€jable  things  instrumental 
aiid  subsidiary  to  the  necessities,  the  ccmforts,  and 
even  the  elegancies  of  hfe.  What  so  hard,  so 
cold,  and  so  insensible  as  marble  ?  Yet  the  sculp- 
tor can  warm  it  into  life,  and  bid  it  breathe  an 
eternity  of  love.  What  so  variable  as  colour  1  so 
swifi  as  hght  ?  ot-  so  empty -as  shade  ?  Yet  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael  can  give  these  fleeting  things 
both  a  body  and  a  soul ;  can  confer  upon  them  an 
unperishable  vigour,  a  beauty  that  increases  with 
age,  and  which  must  continue  to  captivate  genera- 
tions. In  short,  wisdom  can  draw  expedient  from 
obstacle,  invention  from  difficulty,  remedy  from 
poison.  In  her  hands,  all  things  become  beautiful 
by  adaptment ;  'subservient  by  Uieir  use  ;  and  salu- 
tary by  their  (application. 

As  there  are  none  so  weak,  that  we  may  venture 
to  injure  them  with  impunity,  so  there  are  none  so 
low,  that  they  may  not  at  some  time  be  able  to 
repay  an  obhgation.  Therefore,  what  benevolence 
would  dictate,  prudence  would  confirm.  For  he 
that  is  cautious  of  insulting  the  weakest,  and  not 
above  obliging  the  lowest,  will  have  attained  such 
habits  of  forbearance  and  of  complacency,  as  will 
secure  him  the  good-will  of  all  that  are  beneath 
him,  and  teach  him  how  to  avoid  the  enmity  of  all 
that  are  above  him.  For  he  that  would  not  bruise 
eren  a  worm,  will  be  still  more  c^Mtksv^  \£ssfi'^o» 
treads  upon  a  serpent. 

Vol.  L— 4 
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The  only  things  in  which  we  can  he  said  to  have 
any  property,  are  our  actions.  Our  thoughts  may 
he  bad,  yet  produce  no  poison,  they  may  be  good^ 
yet  produce  no  fruit.  Our  riches  may  be  taken 
from  us  by  misfortune^  our  reputation  by  nnJicey 
our  spirits  by  calamity,  our  health  by  disease,  our 
friends  by  death.  But  our  actions  must  foHow  u» 
beyond  tie  grave ;  with  respect  to  them  alone,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  shall  carry  nothing  with  us 
when  we  die,  neither  that  we  shall  go  naked  out 
of  the  world.  Our  actions  must  clothe  us  wfih  ani 
immoilality,  loathsome  or  glorious ;  these  are  the 
only  title-deeds  of  which  we  cannot  be  disinherited; 
they  will  have  their  full  weight  in  the  balance  of 
eternity,  when  every  thing  else  is  as  no^iiig ;  and. 
their  value  will  be  confiraied  and  ^tablished  by 
those  two  sure  and  sateless  destroyers  of  aU  idkir 
things, — ^Time — and  Death. 

He  that  abuses  his  otcn  profession,  will  not  pa* 
tiently  bear  with  any  one  else  that  does  so.  And 
this  is  one  of  our  most  subtile  operations  of  self- 
love.  For  when  we  abuse  our  own  prj^ession,  we 
tacidy  ea^eept  ourselves  ;  but  when  another  abuses 
it,  we  wre  w  from  being  certain  that  this  is  the 


case 


There  are  minds  so  habituated  to  intrigue  and 
mystery  in  themselves,  and  so  j^one  to  expect  it 
from  others,  that  they  will  never  accept  of  a  plain 
roason  for  a  plain  fact,  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
causes  for  it  that  are  obscure,  frur  fetched,  and 
Ufiuilhr  not  worth  the  carriage.  Lake  the  miser  of 
Ihytinir"!  ^^  would  ruin  a  good  horse  to  escape 
nrnke,  so  these  gentlei&eu  nde  their  higli-bied 
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tkeoriu  to  death,  in  wder  to  cofme  at  troth,  through 
by-paths,  lanes,  and  alleys ;  while  she  herself  is 
jogging  quietly  along  upon  the  high  and  beaten 
road  of  common  sense.  The  consequence  is,  that 
those  who  take  this  mode- of  arriving  at  truth,  are 
sometimes  before  her,  and  sometimes  behind  her, 
but  very  seldom  with  her.  Thus  the  great  states- 
man who  relates  the  conspiracy  against  Doria, 
pauses  to  deliberate  upon,  and  minutely  to  scruti- 
nize into  divers  and  sundry  errors  committed,  and 
opportunities  neglected,  whereby  he  would  wish  to 
account  for  the  total  failure  of  that  spirited  enter- 
pise.  Bui  the  plain  fact  was,  that  the  scheme 
nad  been  so  wdl  planned  and  digested,  that  it  was 
victorious  in  every  point  of  its  operation,  both  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  shore,  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa, 
no  less  than  in  the  city,  until  that  most  unlucky 
accident  befell  the  Count  de  Fiesque,  who  was  tho 
very  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  In  stepping 
fipom  one  gaUey  to  another,  the  jdank  on  which  he 
stood,  i^)8et,  and  he  fell  into  the  sea.  His  armour 
liappened  to  be  very  heavy — the  night  to  be  very 
dark — the  water  to  be  very  cfecp— and  the  bottom 
to  be  very  muddy.  And  it  is  another  plain  foct^ 
that  water  in  all- such  cases,  happens  to  makA  no 
distinction  whatever,  between  a  conqueror  and  a  eai^ 

In  the  tortuous  and  crooked  policy  of  public 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  less  extensive,  but  perhaps 
more  intricate  labyrinth  ol  private  concerns,  there 
are  ttoo  evils,  which  must  continue  to  be  as  reme- 
diless as  they  are  unfortunate  ;  they  have  no  cure, 
and  their  omy  palliatives  are  diffidence  and  time. 
They  are  thesch— the  most  candid  and  enli^tened 
must  give  their  assent  to  a  ^ tob^VAs^  SsS&.€sm:)^^ 
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ladmr  than  to  in  improbaUe  Inrth ;  and  dieir 

teaVii  to  tboee  who  have  a  repataboo,  in  preference 
to  tiiose  who  «i/jr  descrre  it. 


He  that  acts  towards  inen,  as  if  God  saw  him, 
and  prays  to  €Sod,  as  if  men  heard  hiin,  ahhoagh 
he  may  not  obtain  ail  that  he  asks,  or  sacceed  in 
all  that  he  undertakes,  will  most  probably  deserre 
to  do  so.  For  with  respect  to  his  actions  to  men, 
however  much  he  may  fail  with  regard  to  others, 
yet  ifpwre  and  goody  with  regard  to  himself  and  his 
highest  interests,  they  cannot  fail ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  hb  prayers  to  God,  ahfaough  thev  cannot 
make  the  Deity  more  wUHng  to  give,  3ret  they  will, 
and  must,  make  the  supplicant  more  wertky  to 
receive. 


^  We  did  not  make  the  world,  but  we  may  mend 
it,  and  must  live  in  it.  We  shall  find  that  it  abounds 
with  fods,  who  are  too  duU  to  be  employed,  and 
knaves  who  are  too  sharp.  The  compound  cha- 
racter is  most  common,  and  is  that  with  wliich  we 
shall  have  the  most  to  do.  As  he  that  knows  how 
to  put  proper  words  in  proper  places,  evinces  the 
truest  knowledge  of  books,  so  he  that  knows  how 
to  put  fit  persons  in  fit  stations,  evinces  the  truest 
knowledge  of  men.  It  was  observed  of  Elizabeth, 
that  she  was  weak  hersell^  but  chose  wise  counsel- 
lors ;  to  which  it  was  replied,  that  to  choose  wise 
counsellors,  was,  in  a  Prince,  the  highest  wisdom. 


If  all  seconds,  were  as  averse  to  duels  as  their 
prmcxpals,  very  little  blood  would  be  shed  in  thai 
way. 
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If  we  cimnot  exhibit  a  better  life  diaa  an  atheist, 
we  must  be  veiy  bad  cakuiatora,  and  if  we  cannot 
exhibit  a  better  doctrine,  we  must  be  still  Worse 
reasoners*  Shall  we  then  bum  a  man  because  he 
cabooses  to  say  in  his  hearty  there  is  no  God  ?  To 
say  it  in  his  Aeo^,  is  incompatible  with  a  sound 
state  of  the  cerebellum.-  But  if  all  who  wished 
there  were  no  God,  believed  it  too,  we  should  have 
many  atheists.  He  that  has  hved  without  a  God, 
would  be  very  haf^y  to  die  without  one ;  and  he 
that  by  his  conduct  has  taken  the  woid  not^  out  of 
the  cammandmefUSy  would  most  willingly  insert  it 
into  the  creed. — ^Thou  skaU  kill,  and  thou  shalt 
commit  adulteiy,  would  be  very  conveniently  sup- 
ported by, '  I  do  not  believe  in  Grod.'  But  are  we 
to  bum  a  man  for  so  absurd  a  doctrine  ?  Yes,  sayB 
the  zealot,  for  fear  of  his  making  proselytes.  That 
he  will  attempt  to  make  proselytes  I  admit,  even 
to  a  system  so  fatherless,  so  forlorn,  and  so  gloomy; 
and  he  will  attempt  it,  on  the  same  principle  which 
causes  little  children  to  cry  at  night  for  a  bedfel- 
low, he  is  t^aid  ef  being  left  alone  in  the  dark  ! 
But  to  gnmt  that  he  will  be  successful  in  his 
attempts  to  convert  others,  would  be  to  grant  that 
he  has  some  reason  on  his'  side;  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  reason  can  be  consumed  by  fire^ 
or  overwhelmed  by  force.  We  will  bum  him  then 
for  the  sake  of  example.  -  But  his  example,  like 
his  doctrine,  is  so  absurd,  that  let  him  alone,  and 
none  urill  follow  it.  But  by  burning  him,  you  your* 
selves  have  set  a  most  horrid  example^  whicn  the 
innumerable  champions  of  bigotry  and  of  fanati- 
cism have  followed,  and  will  follow,  whenever  and 
wherever  they  have  power  so  to  do.  By  buraine 
•»  atheist,  you  have  hmt  impoTU»&^\x>^d&:^^\fi^ 
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was  absurd,  interest  to  that  -which  was  foibidding 
light  to  that  which  was  the  essence  of  darkness. 
For  atheism  is  a  system  which  can  communicate 
neither  warmth  nor  illumination,  except  from  those 
fagots  which  your  mistaken  zeal  has  lighted  up  for 
its  destruction. 

There  are  some  who  afiect  a  want  of  affectatioB, 
and  flatter  themselves  that  Ihey  are  above  flattery ; 
they  are  proud  of  being  tliought  extremely  humble, 
and  would  go  round  the  world  to  puni^  those  who 
thought  them  capable  of  revenge;  they  are  so 
satisfled  with  the  suavity  of  their  own  temper,  that 
they  would  quarrel  widi  their  dearest  beneCficter, 
only  for  doubting  it.— And  yet  so  very  blind  are  all 
their  acquaintance  to  their  numerous  qualifications 
and  merits,  that  the  possessors  of  them  invariably 
discover,  when  it  is  too  late,  they  have  hved  in  the 
world  without  a  single  friend,  and  are  about  to 
leave  it  without  a  single  mourner. 

They  that  are  in  power,  should  be  extremely 
cautious  to  commit  the  execution  of  their  plaos, 
not  on?y  to  those  who  are  uble,  but  to  those  "vi^o 
are  wilUng;  as  servants  and  instruments  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  their  best,  but  their  employers  are  never 
80  sure  of  them,  as  when  -their  duty  is  also  their 
pleasure.  To  commit  the  execution  of  a  purpose 
to  one  who  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  it,  is  to  em- 
i^y  but  one  third  of  the  man ;  his  heart  and  his 
hesid  are  against  you,  you  have  commanded  only 
his  hands. 


It  is  far  more  safe  to  lower  any  pretensioiis  that 
Mpoouui  may  aapiro  to, <m  the  score  of  hermUiOi 
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tihui  thote  deamr  ones  which  she  may  foster,  on 
the  side  of  her  vanity.  Tell  her  that  she  is  not  in 
the  exact  road  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
angels,  and  she.  may  not  pnly  hear  you  with  pa- 
tience, but. may  even  follow  3rour  advice;  but 
should  you  venture  to  hint  to  her,  that  she  is  equally 
unsuccessful  in  all  her  methods  to  gain  the  appro- 
bation of  meHj  she  will  pursue  not  the  advice,  but 
the  adviser,  certainly  with  scorn,  probably  with 
vengeance. 


There  is  a  certain  constitution  of  mind,  which 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  likely  to  make  our  for- 
tune, if  combined  with  talent,  or  to  mar  them, 
without  it ; — for  the  errors  of  such  minds  are  few, 
•but  iatai.  I  allude  to  those  characters,  who  have 
a  kind  of  mathematical  decision  about  them,  which 
dictates  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  points,  and  that  small  bodies  vaith 
velocity,  have  a  greater  momentum  than  large  mas- 
ses mthout  it  Thus  they  would  rather  Use  a  cannon 
ball,  than  a  baUering  ram, — ^With  such  minds,  to 
tesohre  and  to  act,  is  instantaneous  ;  they  seem  to 
mrecede  the  march  of  time  ;  to  foresee  events,  in 
the  chrysalis  of  their  causes ;  and  to  seize  that 
moment  for  execution,  which  others  use  in  dehbe- 
rmtion.  Cromwell*  had  much  of  this  decision  in 
the  camp,  but  in  the  church,  hypocrisy  asserted 
Imt  dominion,  and  sometimes  neutralized  his  moral 

*  Cromwell  is  thus  described  by  his  confidential  physi- 
cka,  Qeorge  Bate :  '  A  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of 
simulation,  and  of  dissimulation;  who,  tuminjr  np  tbo 
whites  of  his  eyes,  and  seeking  the  Lord  with  pious  ges- 
tnres,  will  weep  and  pray^  and  cant  most  devoutly,  tiU  aa 
opportniihy  oArs  of  deiuing  his  dupe  a  knocknlowA  Uow 
mhv  ths  shoit  iibs»* 
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vilh  ■«»«  amcCTly  Ibui  be  prajped.    Cvdinad  de 
BiHi  cained  ibtt  uwigy  uid  pwmplilude  into 
%vaj  4k|MUtaMMI  of  hit  ciiea-:  &e  dmrcfa,  th» 
ciBu\UMOMHM8»«MltheeQiiDt;  but,  like  daries 
ttM  XIIUw  be  bid  ehnye  Mie  eul  dian  beUajH, 
aad  ell»r  lb»  MMft  buT'breeddi  eecqiee^  w«s  afaip- 
wiwktnt  «l  ksl.    Napoleon  bad  more  of  tine 
pmMn^UAW  4^  dtfciaion»  tban  any  ether  cbuacto^, 
am^MMil  w  WMkffn.    Even  bis  ableekgenenb  were 
oftvn  ^Y^nrbebned  widi  aetonidinient  at  the  resah 
fi  hm  timnhinf irtfe     Kleber  designated  biin,a8  a 
ebief  wbobadtwofiuidta,tbat<ifadtancing,.widioiQt 
eenaidering  bow  be  sbould  retreat; — andofseinngy 
witbout  considering  bow  be  sboold  retain.    It  was 
absolutely  necessaiy  for  sucb  a  man  to  '  wear  H* 
iUv<  m  Ait  AmmI  '  for  be  inyariabhr  aaeiificed  bfood 
to  time,  and  meana  to  fbe  end.    if  tbe  wrong  padi 
bappened  to  be  tbe  skerteti^  tbat  made  it  tbe  r^  ; 
and  be  anticipated  an  meftiiuU  by  seeming  a  eon- 
f«f>l,     He  invaded  France  witb  sixty  men,  and  for 
a  time  succeeded;  but  tbis  desperate  measure 
would  not  bave  been  necessanr,  if  tbe  same  promp- 
titude of  action  idiicb  caused  this  latter  attempt  to 
succeed,  bad  not  most  miserably  &iled  on  a£mner 
one.    He  bad  said,  *  Let  war  feed  war :'  it  did  so, 
and  Russia  spread  ber  table-cloth  of  snow,  to 
receive  tbe  fragments  of  the  feast.    But  all  tUs 
energy,  and  all  this  talent,  were  clouded  by  a  total 
want  of  principle :  he  knew  that  be  bad  none  him- 
self and  here  he  was  ngki ;  but  he  concluded  tbat 
aU  others  had  none,  and  here  be  was  often  wnmg. 
On  a  more  confined  stage,  and  in  a  smaller  sphere, 
few  have  combined  more  talent  with  more  decisicMi, 
than  LcNrd  Tburiow.    Nature  aems  to  bavs  given 
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him  a  bead  of  crystal,  and  nerves  of  brass.  I  shall 
quote  his  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  dissenters, 
as  highly  characteristic  of  the  man.*^They  had 
waited  on  him  by  appointment,  to  request  that  he 
would  give  them  his  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
act.  They  were  shown  into  the  library,  where  a 
plentiful  collation  had  been  prepared.  They  thought 
themselves  sure  of  success,  but  they  reckoned 
without  their  host,  who  at  length  made  his  appear* 
ance.  He  listened  to  a  long  harangue  with  much 
patience ; — when  it  was  finished,  he  roso  up,  and 
addressed  them,  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  called  on 
me  to  request  my  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
act. — Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vot-e  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act.  I  care  not  whether  your  religion  has 
the  ascendancy,  ojr  mine,  or  any,  or  none ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  when  ytfti  were  uppermost,  you  kept  v^ 
down,  and  now  that  we  are  uppermost,  with  God's 
help  we  win  keep  you  down.' 

In  pulpit  eloquence,  the  snmd  difficulty  lies  here ; 
to  give  the  subject  all  me  dignity  it  so  fully 
deserves,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  our- 
selves. The  Christian  messenger  cannot  think  too 
highly  of  his  Prince,  or  too  humbly  of  himself. 
This  is  that  secret  art  which  captivates  and  im- 
proves an  audience,  and  which  all  who  see,  will 
fancy  they  could  imitate,  while  most  who  try  will  fail. 

*  Speretidem,  sudei  muUumj  firwiraqw  Utbont^ 
'  Ausus  idem,^* 


The  most  disinierested  of  all  gifts,  are  those 
which  Kings  bestow  on  undeserving  favourites; — 

*  He  that  MuMoJkcf  thU  hismm  totil  tofl  in  sola^ie^QW 
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fira^  beeaxne  they  are  par^  at  the  expense  of  die 
donor's  chancier ;  ind  secondly,  because  they  are 
sure  to  be  r^[>aid  with  ingratitude.  In  &et,  honours 
and  titles  so  conferred,  or  rather  so  misplaced,  dis* 
honour  the  giver,  without  exakinff  the  receiver; 
they  are  a  splendid  sign,  to  a  wretched imi;  anfllu- 
minated  frontispiece,  to  a  contemptible  nussal ;  a 
lofty  ardi  overwadowing  a  gutter.  Court  minions 
lifted  up  from  obscurity  by  £heir  vices,  and  spl^n^ 
did,  only  because  they  reflect  the  rays  of  royal, 
munificence,  may  be  compared  to  those  fogs,  which 
the  sun  raises  up  from  a  swamp,  merely  to  obscure 
the  beams,  which  were  the  cause  of  their  deva- 
tion. 


8ome  men  who  b^w  that  di^  are  great,  are  so 
very  hau^ty  withal  and  insuflferable,  that  their 
acquaintance  discover  their  greatness,  only  by  the 
tax  of  humility,  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay,  as 
the  price  of  their  friendship.  Such  charac^rs  are 
as  tiresome  and  disgusting  in  the  journey  oif  file,  as 
nigged  roads  are  to  the  weary  traveller,  which  he 
diMovers  to  be  turnpikes,  anfy  hythettil 

A  certain  degree  of  labour  and  exertion  seems 
to  have  been  auotted  us  by  Providence,  as  the  c<m* 
dition  of  humanity.  '  In  the  sweat  of  ihy  brom  shaU 
thou  eat  thy  hread ;'  this  is  a  curse  which  has  proved 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  And  those  favoured  few, 
who,  by  their  rai^  or  their  riches,  are  exempted 
from  all  exertion,  have  no  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  the  observation  of  this  neces- 
sity,  that  kd  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the  gods  jolif 
us  every  thing,  but  gave  us  nodung.  Water,  how* 
ever,  which  is  one  of  the  great  necessaries  of  ^ 
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najt  in  general,  be  gratoiUmBlf  ])iocQred;  but  il 
has  been  well  observed,  Ifaat  if  bread,  tbe  other 
great  necessary  of  human  life,  could  be  pvociired 
on  terms  equally  cheap  -and  easy,  there  wouM  be 
much  more  reason  to  fear,  that  inen  would  become 
hnites^  for  the  want  of  something  to  do,  rather  than 
pkilasopher9y  from  the  possession  of  leisure.  And 
the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory.  In  all  couq* 
tries,  where  nature  does  Uie  most,  man  does  the 
least ;  and  where  she  does  but  httle,  tli^re  we  shall 
find  the  utmost  acme  o£  human  ej^ertion. — ^Thus, 
Spain  produces  the  worst  farmers,  and  ^Scotland 
the  best  gardeners ;  the  former  are  die  spoilt  chil* 
dren  of  indulgence,  the  latter,  the  hardy  offspring 
of  endeaTour.  The  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  of 
England,  inasmuch  as  they  cost  much  labour  to 
dig,  and  insure  a  still  forther  accumulation  ef  it 
when  dug,  have  turned  out  to  be. richer  mines,  to 
us,  than  those  of  Potosi  and  Peru«  The  possess- 
ors of  the  latter  have  been  impoverished  by  their 
treasures,  whfle  we  have  been  constantly  enriched 
by  our  exertions.  Our  merchants,  wiuout  being 
aware  of  it,  have  been  the  wAe  possessors  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  for  thev  have  anticipated  most 
of  the  wealth  of  Mexico  before  it  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope, by  transmuting  their  trvii  and  their  eop^er 
iaiogoUU 

The  road  to  g^ory  would  cease  to  be  arduous,  if 
it  were  trite  and  trodden ;  and  great  minds  must 
always  be  ready  not  only  to  take  opportunities,  but 
to  make  them.  Al^cander  dragged  the  PyUiian 
priestess  to  the  temple  cm  a  fort>idden  day — She 
exclaimed,  *Mf  son,  thou  art  vwinahUi  which 
was  oracle  enoij^ for hhn. — Ona  secoodoiCjQMnn^ 
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he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  which  oihere  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  untie. — Tlioae  who  start  for  human 
glory,  like  the  mettled  hounds  of  AcLason,  irmsi 
pursue  the  game  not  only  where  there  is  a  path,  but 
where  there  is  none.  They  must  bo  able  to  sunn- 
jate  and  dissimulate,  lo  leap  and  lo  creep ;  to  con- 
quer the  earth  hfae  Cssar,  to  laU  down  and  kiss  it 
like  Brutus ;  to  ihrom  their  aword  hke  Brennus  into 
the  Iremhling  scale ;  or  like  Nelson,  10  snatch  the 
laurels  from  the  doubtful  hand  of  victory,  while  she 
is  hesitating  where  to  bestow  Uiem. — That  policy 
^lat  can  strike  only  while  the  iron  is  hot,  will  he 
overcome  by  thai  perseverance,  which,  like  Crom- 
well's can  make  the  iron  hot  by  siriiing;  and  he 
that  can  only  rule  the  storm,  must  yield  to  him  who 
can  both  Toise  and  nile  it. 

Some  frauds  succeed  from  the  apparent  candour, 
the  open  confidence,  and  the  fiiU  biaze  of  inge- 
nuousness that  is  thrown  around  them.  The  slimi- 
est mystery  would  exche  suspicion,  and  ruin  all. — 
Such  stratagems  may  be  compared  lo  the  stars, 
they  are  discoverable  by  darkness  and  hidden  oaly 
hy  light. 

Some  one  in  casting  up  his  accounts,  put  (iown 

a  very  large  sum  per  annum  for  his  idlentss. — But 
there  is  another  account  more  axuful  than  that  of 
our  expenses,  in  which  many  will  find  that  their 
idleness  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  balance 
against  them.  From  its  very  inaction,  idlenoss 
ultimately  becomes  the  most  active  cause  off  »At 
as  a  palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  tli 
Turks  have  a  proverb,  which  e 
tempts  alt  other  men,  but  that 
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devil.  Prince  Eugene .  informed  a  confidential 
friend,  that  in  the  course  of  his  life,  ^e  had  been 
exposed  to  many  Potiphars,  to  all  of  whom  he  had 
proved  a  Joseph^  merely  because  he  had  so  many 
other  things  to  attend  to. 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body, 
that  so  instantaneously  and  irresistibly  captivates, 
as  wit.  An  elegant  writer  has  observed  that  wit 
may  do  very  well  for  a  mistress,  but  that  her  should 
prefer  reason  for  a  wife.  He  that  deserts  the  lat- 
ter, and  gives  himself  up  entirely  to  the  guidance 
of  the  former,  will  certsonly  fall  into  many  pitfalls 
and  quagmires,  like  him,  who  walks  by  flashes  of 
lightning,  rather  than  by  the  steady  beams  of  the 
eun.  The  conquest  therefore,  of  wit  over  the 
mind,  is  not  like  that  of  the  Romans  oyer  the  body ; 
a  conquest  regulated  by  poUcy,  and  perpetuated  by 
prudence;  a  conquest  diat  conciliated  all  that  it 
subdued,  and  improved  all  that  it  conciliated.  The 
triumphs  of  wit  should  rather  be  compared  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Parthians,  splendid,  but  transient ;  a 
victory  succeeding  by  surprise,  and  indebted  more 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  arrow,  than  the  strength  of 
the  arm,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  an  evolution,  rather 
than  the  solidity  of  a  phalanx.  Wit,  however,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  has  been  rewarded 
more  often  than  it  has  been  defined.  A  certain 
bishop  said  to  his  chaplain :  What  is  wit  ?  The 
chaplain  replied,  the  rectory  of  B  ....  is  vacant, 
give  it  to  me,  and  that  will  be  wit.  Prove  it,  said  his 
Lordship,  and  you  shall  have  it :  It  would  he  a  good 
thing  toell  applied^  rejoined  the  chaplain.  The  din- 
ner daily  prepared  for  the  Royal  Chaplains  at  St. 
James^,  was  reprieved  for  a  time  from  8U8(«a«uirK% 
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by  an  cflbrt  of  wit.  King  Charles  had  appcnnted 
H  (lay  for  dining  with  his  chaplains ;  and  it  wa» 
undrrntuud  that  this  step  was  adopted  as  the  least 
ynprtlatahle  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dinner. 
It  wun  Dr.  South's  turn  to  say  the  grace : .  and 
whr!nr*vor  the  king  honoured  his  chaplains  with  his 
pronrnco,  the  proscribed  formula  ran  thus :  *God 
savo  tho  king,  and  bless  the  dinner.'  Our.  witty 
divino  took  tho  hbortv  of  transposing  the  w(Htis,  by 
saying,  '  God  hlcss  tho  king,  and  9ave  the  dinner/ 
Audit  shall  be  saved,*  said  the  monarch. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  fill  a  comedy  with  good 
rrpart(;C|  as  might  bo  at  first  imagined,  if  we  consi- 
der how  ooinplotcly  both  parties  are  in  the  power 
of  tho  author.  The  blaze  of  wit  in  the  School  for 
Hcandiil,  astonishes  us  less,  when  we  remember 
that  tho  writer  had  it  in  his  power  to  frame  both 
tho  question,  and  the  answer;  the  reply,  and  the 
rejoinder ;  the  time  and  the  place.  He  must  be  a 
poor  proficient,  who  carmot  keep  up  the  game, 
when  the  ball,  the  wall,  and  the  racket,  are  at  his 
sole  command. 

The  cla^lung  mterests  of  society,  and  the  double, 
yet  equal  and  contrary  demands  arising  out  of  them, 
where  duty  and  justice  are  constantly  opposed  to 
ffratitude  and  inclination,  these  things  must  make 
me  profession  of  a  statesman,  an  office  neither  easy 
nor  enviable.  It  often  happens  that  such  men  have 
only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  that,  in  adopting  either, 
the  discontent  will  be  certain,  the  benefit  precarious. 
It  is  seldom  that  statesmen  have  the  option  of  choos- 
ing between  a. good  and  an  evil ;  and  still  more  sel- 
dom, that  they  can  boast  of  that  fortunate  situation 
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^ere,  like  the  great  Duke  of  Mariborougliy  tiief 
are  pennitted  to  choose  between  ttoo  things  that 
are  good.  His  Grace  was  hesitating  whether  he 
should  take  a  prescription  recommended  by  the 
Duchess :  '  I  will  be  hanged,'  said  she,  *  if  it  does 
not  cure  you.'  Dn  Garth,  who  was  present,  in- 
stantly exclaimed,  '  Take  it  then,  your  Grace,  by 
all  manner  of  means,  it  is  sure  te  do  good  one  way 
or  the  other  P 


Hurry  and  Cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of 
Despatch  and  Skill ;  but  neither  of  them  ever  learn 
their  master's  trade. 


Success  seems  to  be  that  which  forms  the  dis* 
tinction  between  confidence  and  conceit.  Nelson* 
when  young,  was  piqued  at  not  being  noticed  in  a- 
certain  paragraph  of  the  newspapers,  which  detailed 
an  action  wherein  he  had  assisted;  'But  never 
mind,'  said  he,  '  I  will  one  day  have  a  gazette  of 
my  own.* 


The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  our 
old  age,  payable  wiUi  interest,  about  thirty  years 
after  da^. 


None  are  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so  soon 
tired  of  their  own  company,  as  those  coxcombs  who 
are  on  the  best  terms  with  themselves. 


Some  historians,  like  Tacitus,  Burnet,  and  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  are  never  satisfied,  without  adding  to 
their  detail  of  events,  the  secret  springs  and  causes 
that  have  produced  them.    But,  both  heroea  asid 
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statesmen,  amid  die  din  of  arms,  -and  the  huny  of 
business,  are  too  often  necessitated  to  invert  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  to  fight  before  they  deli* 
berate,  and  decide  before  they  consult.  A  states- 
man may  regulate  himself  by  events,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom that  he  can  cause  events  to  regulate  them- 
selves by  him.  It  often  happens  too,  both 'in  courts 
and  in  cabinets,  that  there  are  two  things  going  on 
together,  a  main  plot  and  an  under  plot ;  and  he 
that  understands  only  on^  of  them,  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  the  dupe  of  both.  A  mistress  inay  rule 
a  monarch,  but  some  obaciu'e  favourite  may  rule 
the  mistress.  Doctor  Busby  was  asked  bow  he 
coiitrived  to  keep  all  his  preferments,  and  the  head 
mastership  of  Westminster  School,  through  the  suc- 
cessive, but  turbulent  reigns  of  Chadbs  the  First, 
Oliver  Cromwell;  Charles  Uie  Seconji^  and  James ; 
he  replied,  'The  fathers  govern  the  nation;  the 
mothers  govern  the  fathers ;  the  boys  govern  the 
mothers;  and  I  govern  the  hoys? 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardian  divi- 
nity of  fools ;  and,  on  this  score,  she  has  been 
accused  of  blindness;  but  it  should  nCher  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she  helps 
those  who  certainly  cannot  help  themselves. 

Literary  prizes,  and  academical  honours,  are  lau- 
dable objects  of  any  young  man's  ambition ;  they 
are  the  proofs  of  present  merit,  and  the  pledges  of 
future  utihty.  But,  when  hopes  excited  within  the 
doister,  are  not  realized  beyond  it ;  when  academic^ 
al  rewards,  produce  not  pubUc  advantage,  the  gene- 
ral voice  wul  not  squander  away  upon  the  blossom, 
that  praise  ai|d  gradtude,  which  it  reserves  only  fot 
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(he  fruit.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  have  been  sue* 
cessful  in  their  academic  career,  be  careful  to  main* 
tain  their  speed,  ^servetur  ad  imum^  otherwise 
these  petty  kings  within  the  walls  of  their  col« 
leges,  will  find  themselves  dethroned  monarchs 
when  they  mix  with  the  woiid ;  a  world  through 
which,  like  Theodore,t  they  wi^l  be  doomed  to  wan- 
der, out  of  humour  with  themselves,  and  useless  to 
society ;  exasperated  at  all  who  do  not  recognize 
their  former  royalty,  and  commiserate  their  present 
degradation.  The  Senior  Wrangler,  of  a  certain 
year,  piping  hot  from  the  Senate  House  at  Cam* 
bridge,  went  to  the  play  at  Drury-Lane.  It  so  hap- 
pened, that  a  certain  great  personage  entered  at  the 
same  moment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but 
unobserved  by  the  mathematician.  The  whole 
house  testified  their  respect,  by  a  general  rising 
and  clapping  of  hands.  Our  astonished  academic 
instantly  exclaimed,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
his  London  friends,  *  Well,  well,  this  is  more  than 
I  expected;  how  is  it  possible  that  these  good 
people  should  so  soon  have  discovered  thai  I  am 
th§  Seniar  Wrangler.* 


Men  spend  their  lives  in  anticipations,  in  deter- 
mining to  be  vastly  happy  at  some  period  or  other, 
when  they  have  time.  But  the  present  time  has  one 
advantage  over  every  other— it  is  our  own.  Past 
opportunities  are  gone,  future  are  not  come.  We 
may  lay  in  a  stock  of  pleasures,  as  we  would  lay 
in  a  stock  of  wine ;  but  if  we  defer  tasting  them 
too  long,  we  shall  find  that  both  are  soured  by  age. 

*  Save  U  nm  the  2a»f .— Pub, 

t  King  of  Corfics«  i\ 
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Let  our  happiness,  therefore,  be  a  modest  mansion^ 
which  we  can  inhabit  while  we  have  our  health  anM 
vigour  to  enjoy  it;  not  a  fabric,  so  vast  and  expca^ 
sive  ttia.1  it  has  cost  us  the  best  part  of  our  hvein 
to  build  it,  and  which  we  can  expect  to  occupy  onVl 
when  we  have  less  occasion  for  an  habitation  thaiT] 
a  tomb.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  we  shoid^l 
treat  futurity  as  an  aged  friend  from  whom  w»  I 
expect  a  rich  legacy.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  forfeSl 
his  esteem,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  not  with  sei2j 
vility.  But  let  us  not  be  too  prodigal  when  we  ai^ 
young,  nor  too  paraimoDious  when  we  are  olij^ 
otherwise,  we  shall  fall  into  the  common  error  rfP 
those,  who  when  ihey  had  the  power  to  enjoy,  h^ 
not  the  prudence  to  acquire  ;  and  when  they  huj 
the  prudence  to  acquire,  had  no  longer  the  powO) 
to  enjoy.  *j 

There  are  some  who  write,  talk,  and  think,  r 
much  about  vice  and  ^-irtue,  that  they  have  no  ti- 
to  practise,  either  the  one  or  the  other.*    Thei 
with  less  sin  to  answer  for    than  some  oti 
because  they  have  been  loo  buey  in  disputing  a 
the  origin  of  it,  to  commit  it ;  and  with  little  c 
religion  of  their  own,  from  their  constant  thi 
unavailing  assiduities  to   settle  that  of  other 
Charles  the  Fifth,  after  his  abdication,  amusei' 
self  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Juste,  by  attemf 
make  a  number  of  watches  go  exactly  to 
Beingconstantlyfoiledin  this  attempt, heexc. 
*Wbat  a  fool  have  I  been,  to  neglect  my  oh 

*  The  great  HoWBrd,  on  the  conlmry,  was  i 
engsgeH  in  works  of  aclive  benevolpncfl,  that,  imli 
let,  whose  knees  were  cullous  by  prayer,  he  lef 
tuUlitlk  ;ime  to  ptty.    Thouaaadi  were  pnying ' 
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cems,  and  to  waste  my  whole  life  in  a  rain  att^pt 
to  make  all  men  think  alike  on  matters  of  reUgion^ 
when  I  cannot  even  make  a  few  watches  keepdme 
together! 

'  His  vellem  potiyfi  nugis  tota  ista  dedisset 
*  Tempera  scsvitmJ* 

^ 

Adroit  observers  will  find,  that  some  who  aiffect 
to  dislike  flattery,  may  yet  be  flattered  indirectly, 
by  a  well  seasoned  abuse  and  ridicule  of  their 
rivals.  Diogenes  professed  to  be  no  flatterer ;  but 
his  C3mic  raillery  was>  in  other  words,  flattery ;  it 
fed  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Atheneah  mob,  who 
were  more  pleased  to  hear  their  superiors  abused, 
than  themselves  commended. 


A  cool  blooded  and  crafly  politician,  when  he 
would  be  thoroughly  revenged  on  his  enemy,  makes 
the  injuries  which  have  been  inflicted,not  on  himself ^ 
but  on  others f  the  pretext  of  his  attack.  He  thus 
engages  the  world  as  a  partisan  in  his  quarrel,  and 
dignifies  his  private  hate,  by  giving  it  the  air  of 
disinterested  resentment. — ^When  Augustus  wished 
to  put  in  force  the  Lex  Ubs^b  majestatis,  for  suppress- 
ing libels  and  lampoons,  he  took  care  to  do  it,  sayB 
AureUus,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of 
the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  ^  Nam  suo 
nomine  compescere  erat  invidiosum^  sub  ali'rno  faeUCf 
et  utile.  Ergo  specie  legis  tractabat  quasi  majestas 
populi  Romani  infamaretur,^\ 

*  O  Hud  kt  had  given  to  the$e  uyUs  aU  iJbse  dags  qfenuUg, 
t  For  U  vt&M  mSuUmta  to  cheek  them  in  his  own  tuNiie,  init 
easy  and  expedient  todoU  under  another;  therefore  he  eonMoed 
Hhelmoin suchform^  aa\fthe majesty  f(f  tht  £wNmY«^^t>i^ 
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Pettifogger^  in  law,  and  Empjrica  in  medicine, 
whether  their  patients  lose  or  save  their  property, 
or  their  lives,  take  care  to  be,  in  either  case,  equally 
remunerated;  they  profit  by  both  horns  of  the 
dilemma,  and  press  defeat,  no  less  than  success, 
into  their  service.  They  hold  from  time  immemo« 
rial,  th^  fee-simple  of  a  vast  estate,  subject  to  no 
alienation,  diminution,  revolution,  nor  tax ;  the  folly 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Over  this  extensive 
domain,  they  have  long  had,  by  undisputed  usance, 
the  sole  management  and  control,  inasmuch  as  the 
real  owners  most  strenuously  and  sturdily  disclaim 
aU  right,  title,  and  proprietorship  therein. 

Some  Sciolists  have  discovered  a  short  path  to 
celebrity.  Having  heard  that  it  is  a  vastly  silly 
thing  to  beheve  every  thing,  they  take  it  for  granted, 
tlmt  It  must  be  a  vastly  wise  thing  to  beheve  nothing. 
They  therefore  set  up  for  free-thinkers ;  but  their 
only  stock  in  trade  is,  that  they  are  free  from 
thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to  contemn  them,  nor  very 
easy  to  convince  them ;  since  no  persons  make  so 
large  a  demand  against  the  reason  of  others,  as 
those  who  have  none  of  their  own ;  as  a  highway-^ 
man  will  take  greater  liberties  with  our  purse,  than 
our  banker. 

The  pope  conducts  himself  towards  our  heavenly 
master,  as  a  knavish  steward  does  to  an  earthly  one. 
He  says  to  the  tenants,  you  may  contmue  to  neglect 
my  master's  interests  as  much  as  you  please,  but 
keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and  I  will  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  on  good  terms  with  my  master.^ 

*  In  the  book  of  Religioiia  Ratea,  registered  in  the  eourl 
of  Fkuice^inthtTetrlQMyaretbsfoUowuigiteinsi  AbwH 
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WhQn  the  great  Frederick,  the  ejolightened  phi« 
losopher  of  Sans  Souci,  heard  of  the  petitions  and 
remonstrances  sent  to  the  throne  from  our  towns 
and  counties,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  Ak^  why 
am  not  I  their,  king  1  toith  an  hundred  thousand  of 
my  troops  round  the  throne^  and  a  score  or  two  of 
execiUioners  in  my  train^  I  should  soon  make  those 
proud  islanders  as  dut^ul  as  they  are  brave^  and 
myself  the  first  monarch  in  the  universe^  But  it 
would,  have  been  only  by  and  with  a  parliament 
that  he  could  have  raised  any  suppUes ;  and  Charlea 
the  First,  might  have  taught  hun  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  reign  without  one.  Either  his  hun- 
dred thousand  men  would  have  mutinied  for  want 
of  pay,  or,  if  he  had  attempted  to  support  them  by 
unconstitutional  measures,  his  executioners  might 
eventually  be  called  upon  to  perform  a  tragedy,  in 
which  this  adventurous  monarch  himself  might 
have  been  under  the  awkward  necessity  of  perform*^ 
ing  the  principal  part. 


Therrf  are  a  vast  number  of  easy,  pliable,  good- 
natured  human  expletives  in  the  world,  who  are  just 
what  that  world  chooses  to  make  them ;  they  gUjtter 
without  pride,  and  are  affable  without  humility; 
they  sin  without  enjoyment,  and  pray  without  devo- 
tion ;  they  are  charitable,  not  to  benefit  the  poor, 
but  to  court  the  rich ;  profligate  without  passion, 
they  are  debauchees,  to  please  others  and  to  punish 
themselves, — Thus,  a  youth  without  fire,  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  old  age  without  experience,  and  they 

lution  (or  apostac^,  80  livres ;  for  bigamy,  10,050;  ditto  for 
homicide,  95;  dispensation  for  a  great  irregtuaritYt  60 
Ibres ;  djfpeoMtioa  firom  vowi  of  ohMtiLtj^ W 


continue  to  float  down  the  tideof  time^  as  circumstaa- 
cesoF  chance  may  dictate,  divided  between  God  and 
theworld,  and  serving  both,  but  rewarded  bjneither. 

In  the  obscurity  of  retirement,  athid  the  squalid 
poverty  and  revolting  privations  of  a  cottage,  it  has 
often  been  my  lot  to  witness  scenes  of  magnanimity 
and  self  denial,  as  much  beyond  the  behef,  as  the 
practice  of  the  great;  an  heroism  borrowing  na 
support,  either  from  the  gaze  of  the  many  or  the 
admiration  of  the  few,  yet  flourishing  amidst  ruins,, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  grave ;  a  spectacle  as 
stupendous  in  the  moral  woiii,  as  the  falls  of  Nia* 
gara,  in  the  nftiu^ ;  and,  hke  that  mighty  cataract,, 
doomed  to  display  its  grandeur,  only  where  tEiem 
are  no  eyes  to  app^ciate  its  magnificence. 

Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  observed,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  Icmg  and  extensive  travels, 
she  had  found  but  two  sorts  of  people,  men  and 
women.  This  simple  remark  was  founded  on  no 
small  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  but,  we  might 
add,  that  even  this  distinction,  narrow  as  it  is,  is 
now  graduaHy  disappearing ;  for  some  of  our  beaus,. 
are  imitating  the  women,  in  every  thing  that  is  httle,, 
and  some  of  ear  women  are  imitating  the  men,  in. 
every  thing  that  is  great. 

Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael,  have 

Ex>ved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  style ;  and  Madame, 
a .  Roche  Jacqueline,  and  the  Dutchess  d'An-^ 
fouldme,  have  proved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  courage, 
tarbarous  or  refined,  in  rags  or  in  ruffles,  at  St. 
Giles'  or  St.  James',  covered  with  the  skins  of 
quadrupeds,  or  the  costly  entrails  of  an  msect,  tot 
ue  in  cs^sentiaU  the  same*    We  pursue  the  same 
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good,  and  fly  the  same  evils ;  we  loathe  and  love^ 
and  hope  and  fear^  from  causes  that  differ  little  in 
themselves,  bat  only  in  their  circumstances  and 
modifications.  Henoe,  it  happens,  that  the  iroiiy 
of  Lucian,  the  discriminations  of  Theophrastus, 
the  strength  of  Juvenal,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  are 
felt  and  relished  alike  by  those  who  have  inhaled 
the  clear  air  of  the  Partheon,  the  skies  of  Italy,  or 
the  fogs  of  London ;  and  have  been  alike  admired 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mehssus,  the  Tiber,  or  the 
Thames.  A  Scotch  highlander  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  his  life  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed ,  when  theChief  adopted  him  as  his  son.  They 
carried,  him  into  the  interior ;  he  learned  their  lan- 
guage, assumed  their  habits,  and  became  skilful  in 
the  use  of  their  apns.  Ailer  a  season,  the  same 
tribe  began  their  route  to  join  the  French  army, 
at  that  time  opposed  to  the  English.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  pass  near  to  die  English  lines  during  the 
night.  Yery  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was 
Spring, the  ^d  Chief  roused  the  young  highlander 
from  his  repose :  he  took  him  to  an  eminenoe  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  tents  of  his  countrymen. 
The  old  man  appeared  to  be  dreadfully  agitated, 
and  there  was  a  keen  resdessness  in  his  eye* 
After  a  pause ;  '1  lost,'  said  he,  'my  only  son,  in 
the  battle  with  your  nation ,  are  you  the  onhv  son 
of  your  father  ?  ^ind  do  you  think  that  your  tather 
is  yet  aUve  V  The  young  man  replied, '  I  am  the 
only  son  of  my  father,  and  hope  that  my  father 
is  yet  ahve.'  They  stood  close  to  a  beautiful  mag« 
nolio,  in  full  blossom.  The  prospect  was  grand 
and  enchanting,  and  all  its  charms  were  crowned 
by  the  Sun,  which  had  fully  emerged  from  the  hori< 
son.    The  old  Chief,  k>okin%  itU^^SsuAc^  ^ "' 
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companion,  exclaimed,  *  Let  thy  heart  rejoice  at 
the  beauty  of  the  scene !  tome  U  is  a  desert ;  but 
you  are  free ;  return  to  your  countrymen,  revisit 
your  father,  that  he  may  again  rejoice  when  he 
sees  the  Sun  rise  in  the  morning;  and  the  trees  blos- 
som in  the  Spring !' 

False  roasoners  are  often  best  confuted  by  giving 
them  the  full  swing  of  their  own  absurdities.  Some 
arguments  may  be  compared  to  wheels,  where  half 
a  turn  will  put  every  thing  upside  down  -that  is 
attached  to  their  peripheries ;  but  if  we  complete 
the  circle,  all  things  will  be  just  where  we  found 
them.  Hence,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  arguments 
that  prove  too  much,  prove  nothing.  I  once  heard 
a  gentleman  affirm,  that  all  mankind  were  governed 
by  a  strong  and  over-ruling  influence,  which  deter- 
mined aU  their  actions,  and  over  which  they  had 
DO  control ;  and  the  inference  deducible  from  such 
a  position  was,  that  there  was  no  distinction  between 
virtue  or  vice.  Now,  let  us  give  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning full  play.  A  murderer  is  brought  before  a 
Judge,  and  sets  up  this  strong  and  over-ruling  pro- 
pensity as  a  justification  of  his  crime.  Now,  the 
Judge,  even  if  he  admitted  the  plea,  must,  on  the 
criminal's  own  showing,  condemn  him  to  death. 
He  would  thus  address  the  prisoner ;  you  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  commit  a  murder,  and  this, 
you  say,  must  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  crime ;  but 
/  have  a  strong  propensity  to  hang  you  for  it,  and 
this,  /  say,  must  also  do  away  the  guilt  of  your 
punishment. 

Men  of  great  and  shining  qualities  do  not  always 
aucceed  in  life,  but  the  fault  Ues  more  often  in  them- 
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selves  than  in  others*  Doctor  Jdmaon  was  pro* 
noonced  to  be  an  iu^roducible  man,  by  a  cour* 
tier;  and  Dr.  Watson  was  termed  an  impraetieahU 
man,  by  a  king.  A  ship  may  be  well  equipped* 
both  as  to  sail^  and  as  to  guns,  but  if  she  be  des- 
titute of  ballast,  and  of  rudder,  she  can  neither  fight 
with  effect,  nor  fly  with  adroitness ;  and  she  must 
strike,  to  a  vessel  less  strong,  but  more  manage* 
able :  and  so  it  is  with  men ;  they  may  have  th9 
flfts  both  of  talent  and  of  wit,  but  iuiIm»  they 
have  also  prudence  and  judgment  to  dictate  the 
when,  the  where,  and  the  how,  those  gifts  are  to 
be  exerted,  the  possessors  of  them  will  be  doomed 
to  conquer  only  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  but 
to  be  defeated  where,  every  thing  is  to  be  lost ; 
they  will  be  outdone  by  many  men  of  less  brilliant^ 
but  more  convertible  qual&cations,  and  whose 
strength  in  one  point,  is  not  counterbalanced  by 
any  dispix>pQrtion  in  another.  Disappointed  men, 
who  think  they  have  talents,  and  n^  hint  that 
their  talents  have  not  been  properly  rewarded, 
usually  finish  their  career  by  writing  their  own  his- 
tory ;  but  in  detailing  their  mirfortMmes^  they  only 
let  us  into  the  secret  of  their  mistakes;  and,  in 
accusing  their  patrons  of  blindness,  make,  it  appear 
that  they  ought  rather  to  have  accused  them  of 
sagacity ;  since  it  would  seem  that  they  saw  too 
nweh^  rather  than  too  httle ;  namely,  that  second* 
rate  performances  were  too  often  made  the  founda- 
tion of  first-rate  pretensions.  Disappointed  men, 
in  attempting  to  make  us  weep  at  the  injustice  of 
one  patron,  or  the  ingratitude  of  another,  only  make 
us  smile  at  their  own  denial  of  self-importance 
which  ihsff  AotM,  and  at  their  assumption  of  a  phi- 
loaq^ie  indifference  whiph  they  Awe 
Vol.  I.— <J 
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'  Love  may  ejdot  withotzt  jeajoufl^p*,  although  this 
it  ram ;  but  jealousy  may  exist  without  love,  and 
this  is  common :  for  jealousy  can  feed  on  thai  which 
is  bitter,  n6  less  than  on  that  which  is  sweet,  and 
is  sustained  by  pride,"  as  often  as  by^affedtion* 


There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  life ; 
by  indifference,  which  is  the  most  common ;  by 
philosophy,  which  is  the  most  ostentatious ;  and  by 
religion,  which  is  the  most  effectual,  it  has  been 
acutely  said,  that  ^philosophy  readily  triumphs  ov4r 
fast  or  future  evUs,  hut  that  present  etils  triutnph 
wer  philosophy.^  Philos<^y  is  a  goddess,  whoso 
head  indeed  is  in -heaven,  but  whose  feet  are  upon 
earth  :  she  attempts  more  thaa,  she  accomphsheey 
and  promises  more  than  ^he  'performs ;  she  can 
teach  us  to^hear  of  the  ct^amities  of  others  with 
magnanimity ;  but  it  is  religion  only  that  can  teach 
us  to  bear  our  own  with  resignation. 


There  are  some' frauds  so  well  conducted,  that  il 
would  be  stupidity  not  to  be  deceived  by  them.  A 
wise  man,  therefore,  may  be  duped  as  well  as  a  fool ; 
but  the  fool  publishes  the  triumph  of  his  deceiver ; 
the  wise  man  is  silent,  and  denies  that  triumph  to 
an  enemy  which  he  would  hardly  ccmcede  to  a 
friend ;  a  trium(^  that  proclaims  his  own  defeat. 


The  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real 
pipes  of  an  organ,  are  usually  concealed.  But  the 
gilded  and  the  hollow  pr0tezt|  is  pompously  placed 
m  the  frcmt  of  show. 
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An  act,  by  which  we  make  ene  fiiend,  and  om 
enemyy  is  a  losing  game;  beeailse  revenge  is  a 
much  stronger  principle  than  gratitode^ 

Our  mmds  are  as  different  as  out  fkces }  We  aft  al 
travelling  to  one  destination — ^happiness ;  but  nonft 
are  going  by  the  same  road. 

A  King  of  England  has  an  interest  in  preserving 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  because  it  is  his  interest 
to  know  the  true  state  of  the  nation,  which  the 
courtiers  would  fain  conceal,  but  of  n^ch  a  free 
press  alone  can  inform  him. 

■  ■ 

Biffotiy  murders  religion,  to  fiigfaten  fools  widi 
her  j^st« 

'The  wisest  man  may  be  wiser  to-day,  than  ho 
was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  than  he  is  to-day. 
Total  freedom  from  cluLn^,  would  imply  total  free* 
dom  from  error;  but  this  is  the  prerogative  of 
Omniscience  atone.  The  world,  however,  is  very 
censorious,  and  will  hardly  give  a  man  credit  for  sim- 
plicity and  sini^eneas  of  heart,  who  is  not  only  in  the 
habit  of  changing  his  opinions,  but  also  of -heUming 
his  fortunes  by  every  change.  Butler,  in  his  best 
manner,  has  ridiculed  diis  tergiversation,  by  asking.  S 

'  What  makes  aU  doctrtnM  plain  and  dear! 
About  two  handred  pounds  a-year<, 
And  what  wai  proved  quite  pXain  before^ 
Proved  iaUe  again ;-— two  handred  moie«* 

When,  indeed,  we  dismiss  pur  old  opinions  and 
embrace  new  ones,  at  the  expense  of  woridly  profit 
lud  advantage,  thero  may  be  soma  whi^^'vr^  ^^\^ 
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of  our  disceamment,  but  there  will  be  none  who 
will  impeach  our  sincerity.  He  that-  adopts  netr 
opinions  at  the  expanse -of  every  worldly  comfort, 
gives  proof  of  an  integrity,  differing  only  in  de- 
g^e^  from  that  of  him,  who  clings  to  old  ones  at 
the  hazard  of  every  danger;  T^s  latter  effort  of 
integrity  has  been  described  by  Butler,  in  a  manner 
which  proves  that  sublimity  and  wit  are  not  inva- 
riably disconnected : 

*  For  loyalty  is  still  the  mom^ 

-  Whether  ft  win  or  lose  the  fune; 

Tnie^as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 

Although  it  be  not  shuie^  4>pen*'. 

Therefore,  when  men  of  admitted  talent,  and  of . 
high  considoation^  come  over  to  tilitli,  it  is  alwajw 
better,  both  for  their  own  and  future  times,  that 
they  should  come  over  unto  her,  ^or  herself  (done  ; 
that  they  shbtiid  eihbraee  her  as  a  naked  and  un> 
portioneid  virgin,  an  ^Indotata  Virgo^  most  adorned, 
when  deprived  of  all  extrinsic  a^mment,  and  most 
beautiful,  when  she  has  nothing  but  herself  to  be- 
stow. But,  m  the  civil,  no  lesa  than  in  the  cccle- 
siasticid  horison,  diere  will  ever  be  some  wandering 
stars,  whose  phases  we  may  predict,  and  whose 
aspects  we  may  calculate,  because  we  know  the 
two  forces  that  regulaie  their  motions ;  they  are, 
the  love  of  profit,  and  the  love  of  praise ;  but,  as 
these  two  powers  happen  to  be  equal  and  contrary, 
the  career  of  all  bodies,  under  thesir  joint  influence, 
must  be  that  of  a  diagonal  between  the  two.  A 
certain  non^conformist  having  accepted  of  a  rich 
benefice,  wished  to  justify  himself  to  his  fiiend ; 
be  invitckl  him  to  dinner  on  a  certain  day,  and  ad 

*  4  iemp^eu  nudim^  FPir 
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&d,  that  he  would  then  show  him  eight  satfsitctory 
reasons  for  his  tergiyersation.  Ha  friend  came, 
aiMl  on  his  refUsing  to  sit  down-  tmtil  he  had  pro- 
duced his  eight  reasons,  our  host  pointed  to  the 
dinner  table,  v4uch  was  gamii^d  by  a  wife  and 
seyen  children.  Another^  on  a  similar  occasion^ 
atten^pted  to  exculpate  himself  by  sapng,  ^109^ 
natst  Uoe.*  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  replied, '  /  see 
na  absolute  necessity- far  that,^  But  if  we  admit 
this  nccesMty,  it  might  be  answeted  by  another,—* 
that  we  must  also  die. 


We  hale  sonie  persons  because  we  do  not  know 
them ;  and  we  \nll  not  know  them,  beicause  we 
hate  them.  The  friendships  that  succeed  to  such 
aversions  are  usually  firm,  for  those  quaHtieff  must 
be  sterling,  that  could  not  only  gain  our  hearts, 
but  conquer  our  prejudices.  But  the  misfortune  is,; 
that  we  carry  these  prejudices  into  things  far  more 
Mrious  than  our  finendships.  Thu»,  there  are- 
truths,  which  some  men  desfMse,  because  tliey  have^ 
not  examined,  and  which  thc^wiB  not  exannney 
because  they  deeinse.  There  is  one  single  instance- 
on  record,  where -this  kind  of  prejiidice  was  overi' 
come  by  a  miracle ; — bi^  the  age  of  miracles  ia 
past,  \mile  that  of  prejiiidice  remains. 

The  awkwardness  and  embatrrassment  which  all 
feel  on  beginning^  to  write,  when  they  themselves 
are  the  theme,  ought  to  serve  as  a  hint  to  authors, 
that  self  is  a  subject  they  ought  very  rarely  to 
descant  upon.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  be  as  ego* 
tistical  as  Montaigne,  and  as  conceited  as  Rous- 
seau ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  %&  «tiMt« 
tainiDf  at  the  rw  or  u  ebqueta  %a  ^ioA  o'C6M^'^ 


Men  wluMe  reputatkm  stands  deservedly  highytt 
writers,  have  often  miseraUj  £uled  as  spe&nm : 
their  pens  seem  to  have  been  enriehed  at  the  ez<» 
pense  of  their  tongues.  Addison  and  Gibbon 
attempted  oratory  in  the  s^Mte,  only  to  fail.  *  TAs 
good  speakers^^  saja  (^ithoa,  *fiied  me  wiikde^^r, 
tMo  b€M  omes  wiik  apprehensum?  And  in  more  mo- 
dem times,  the  powerful  dieter  of  HaroM,  and 
the  elegant  biographer  of  Leo,  have  both  &iled  in 
oratory ;  the  capital  of  the  former  is  so  great  in 
many  things,  that  he  can  aflbrd  to  fail  in  one.  But 
to  return,  many  reasons  might  be  offered  to  recon- 
cile that  contradiction  whioi  my  subject  seems  to 
involve.  In  the  first  jdace,  those  talents  that  con- 
stitute a  fine  writer,  are  more  distinct  from  those 
that  constitute  an  orator,  than  might  be  at  first 
auj^sed:  I  admit  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
accidentally,  but  never  necessanly  coml»ned.— - 
That  the  qualifications  for  writing  and  those  for 
eloqu^ice,  are  in  many  jpoints^  distiac^  would  q>» 
pear  ficom  the.  converse  of  the  proposition,  for  there 
have  been  many  fine  speakers,  who  have  proved 
themselves  biid  wnters.  There  is  good  ground  kit 
believing  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  shone  as  aft 
author ;  and  the  attempt  bf  Mr.  Fox  in  that  arena^ 
has  added  nothing  to  his  celebrity.  Abstraction 
of  thought,  seclusion  from  popular  tumult,  occa- 
sional retirement  to  the  study*  a  diffident^  in  our 
own  opinions,  a  deference  to  those  of  other  men,  a 
sensibility  that  feeb  every  thing,  a  humiHty  that 
arro^[ates  nothing,  are  necessary  qualifications  for- 
awnter;  but  their  very  oj^xwtea  would  perhqM 
be  preferred  by  an  orator.  He  that  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  a  study,  iKnll  seldom  be  collected 
enough  to  think  in  a  crowd,  or  confidenl  wionh  la 
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talk  mono.  We  may  also  add,  that  mistakes  of 
ike  pen  in  the  study,  may  be  committed  without 
piiblidty,  and  rectified  without  humihation.  But 
mistakes  of  the  tongue,  committed  in  the  senate, 
never  escape  with  impunity.  *  Fttgit  irrevocabUe 
verbum/*  Eloquence,  to  produce  her  fiili  effect, 
should  start  from  the  head  of  the  orator,  as  Pallas 
from  the  brain  of  Jove,  completely  armed  and 
equipped.  Diffidence,  therefore,,  which  is  so  able 
a  mentor  to  the  writer,  would  prove  a  dangerous 
counsellor  for  the  orator.  As  writers,  the  most 
timid  may  boggle  twenty  times  in  a  day  with  their 
pen,  and  it  is  their  own  fault  if  it  be  known  even  to 
their  valet ;  but,  as  orators,  if  they  chance  to  bog- 
gle once  with  their  tongue,  the  detection  is  as  pub- 
lic as  the  delinquency ;  the  punishment  is  irremis- 
sible,  and  immediately  follows  the  offence.  It  is 
the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  this,  that  destroys 
their  eloquence  as  orators,  who  have  sensibihty 
and  taste  for  writing,  but  neither  collectedness  nor 
confidence  for  spea3ung ;  for  fear  not  only  magni- 
fies difficulties,  but  diminishes  our  power  to  over- 
come them,  and  thus  doubly  debilitates  her  victims. 
But  another  cause  of  their  deficiency  as  orators, 
who  have  shone  as  writers,  is  this,  *mole  ruunt 
stuL  f  they  know  they  have  a  character  to  support 
by  their  tongue,  which  they  have  previously  gained 
by  their  pen.  They  rise,  determined  to  attempt 
more  than  other  men,  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
effect  less,  and  doubly  disappoint  their  hearers. 
They  miss  of  that  which  is  clear,  obvious  and  ap- 
propriate, in  a  laboured  search  after  that  which  is 
tar  fetched,  recondite,  and  refined ;  like  him  that 
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wodd  fain  give  us  better  bread  than  can  be  mad6 
of  wheat.  Affectation  is  the  cause  of  this  error^ 
disgust  its  consequence,  and  disgrace  its  |>umsli« 
ment. 


Sensibility  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  shb  had 
but  one  hand ;  with  her  right  she  opens  the  door 
to  pleasure^  but  with  her  left  te  pain. 

It  w<Hdd  be  most  lamentable  if  the  good  things 
of  this  werld  were  r^idered  either  mor^  raluat^, 
or  more  lasting ;  for,  desirable  as  they  already- 
are,  too  many  are  foimd  eager  to  purchacse  tfa^m^ 
even  at  the  price  of  their  souls  !* 

Hope  is  a  predial  young  heir;  and*  Erzpenence 
is  his  banker ;  bul  hi»  drafts  are  seldom  honoured, 
since  there  is  bften  ar  heavy  balance  against  him, 
because  he  draws  largeW  on  a  small  capital,  is  not 
yet  in  possession,  and  if  he- were,  would  dtei 


We  might  peiiiaps  with  tmi^  9fSrm,  that  aV. 
nations*  do,  at  all  times,  enjoy  exadfy  as  much 
liberty  as  they  deserve^  and  nd  mere.    But  it  is* 

*  That  the  wicked  prosper  in  the  world,  that  diey  coma 
into  DO  miflfortuae  like  other  folks,  neither  are  they  plagued 
like  other  men,  is  a  doctrine  that  divines  should  not  broadb 
too  frequently  in  the  present  day.  For  there  are  sone  so 
completely  aosorbed  m  present  things,  that  they  would  sub* 
scribe  u>  that  blind  and  blasphemous  wish  of  the  marshal 
and  duke  of  Biron,  who,  on  hearing  an  ecclesiastic  observe, 
that  those  whom  God  had  forsaken  and  deserted  as  inoop> 
rigible,  were  permitted  their  fulf  swing  of  w<»idlv  pleasures, 
the  gratification  of  all  their  passions,  and  a  long  life  or 
sensuality,  affluence,  and  indulgence,  immediately  rep||^ 
^  Tliat  hi  ilvHild  bt  most  liap>py  to  bt  to  Ibraaktii.* 
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erident  this  observation  applies  only  to  those 
nations  that  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
independence;  because  a  country  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  a  powerful  neighbour,  as  Greece  by 
Turkey^  Italy  by  France ;  or<  a  state  may  be  made 
the  victim  of  a  combination  of  other  states,  as 
Pdand,  or  Saxony,  or  Genoa  ;  and  it  is  not  meant 
to  affirm  that  all  of  these  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as 
they  deserve ;  for  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  not  exempted  from  some  evils,  for  the  causes  of 
which  they  cannot  justly  accuse  themselves.  But 
if  we  return  to  our  first  position,  we  might  perhaps 
with  truth  affirm,  that  France,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  her  revolution,  was  too  mad,  that  during 
the .  reign  of  terror  she  was  too  cowardly,  and 
under  the  despotism  of  Napoleon,  too  ambitious, 
to  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  liberty.  She 
is  now  graaually  looming  more  rational,  and,  in 
the  same  prc^rtion,  mCHre  free.  Of  some  of  the 
other  natiotis  of  Europe,  we  might  observe,  that 
Portugal  and  Spain  are  too  ignorant  and  bigoted 
for  freedom,  ^populus  vuU  decipi  ;**  that  Russia  is 
too  barbarous;  and  Turkey,,  in  aU  paints,  too 
d^msed,  and  too  brutalized,  to  deserve  to  be  free ; 
for  as  the  physically  blind  can  have  no  light,  so  the 
intellectually  blind  can  have  no  liberty ;  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  she  seems  to  inerit  freeaom  the  most, 
will  probably  first  attain  it ;  but  not  by  assassina^ 
tian;  for  power  uses  the  dungeon,  when  despair 
uses  the  dagger.  In  England,  we  enjoy  quite  as 
much  hberty  as  we  are  worthy  or  capable  of,  if  we 
consider  the  strong  and  deep  ramifications  of  that 
corruption  that  pervades  us.    It  is  a  corruption  not 
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restricted  to  the  representative^^but  commeneing 
with  the  constituent ;  and  if  the  people  are  sold  by 
others,  it  is  because  they  have  first  sold  themselves. 
If  mercy  is  doubly  blessed^  corruption  is  doubly 
^cursed ;  cursed  be  it  then,  lK>th  '  in  him  that  gives^ 
and  in  him  that  takes^  for  no  man  falls  without  a 
stumbling  block,  nor  yields  without  a  tempter.  In 
confirmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  above,  we 
might  also  add,  that  all  national  benefits,  of  which 
liberty  is  the  greatest,  form  as  complete  and  visible 
a  part  of  God's  moral  administration  already  begun, 
as  those  blessings  that  are  particular  ana  in4ivi« 
dual ;  we  might  even  say,  that  the  former^  are  more 
promptly  and  punctually  bestowed  than  the  "UuUr  ; 
because  nations,  in  their  national  capacity^  can  exial 
only  on  earth ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  on  eauEth  alone, 
that  as  nations,  they  can  1^  punished  or  rewarded ; 
but  individuals  will  exist  in  another  state,  and  in 
that  they  win  meet  a  full  and  final  retribution.  It  is 
a  moral  obligation,  therefore,  on  nations,,  to  defend 
their  freedom,  and  by  defending,  to  deserve  it. 
Noble  minds,  when  struggling  for  their  liberties^ 
often  save  themselves  by  their  Srmness,  and  always 
inspire  others  by  their  example.  Therefore  the 
reign  of  terror  to  which  France  submitted,  has  been 
more  justly  termed  *  ihti  reign  of  cowardice^  On© 
knows  not  which  most  to  ej^ecrate ;  the  nation  that 
could  submit  tQ  s.u^cr  such  atrocities,  or  that  low  and 
blood-thirsty  demagogue  that  could  inflict  them. 
France,  in  succumbing  to  such  a  wretch  as  Robes- 
pierre, c^ibited  not  her  patience,  but  her  pusilla- 
nimity.  I  have  read  of  a  King  of  Spain,  who 
having  inadvertently  expressed  some  compassioii 
for  one  of  the  victims  at  an  auto  da  fe^  was  con- 
4uuned  to  lose  one  ^uarjt  pf  his  blood,  wbick  ^«»- 
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inquisitor-general  insisted  should  be  publicly  burnt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  the  great 
square  of  Madrid.  Here  again,  we  know  not 
which  most  to  despise,  the  monarch  that  could  sub- 
mit to  such  a  sentence,  or  the  proud  priest  that 
could  pronounce  it ;  and  the  most  galling  of  all  fet-' 
ters,  those  riveted  by  superstition,  well  befitted  that 
people,  that  could  tamely  behold  such  an  insult 
offered  to  their  king.  This  then  seems  to  be  the 
upshot  of  what  has  been  advanced,  that  liberty  is 
the  highest  blessing  that  a  nation  can  enjoy ;  that 
it  must  be  first  deserved  before  it  can  be  enjoy ed^  and 
that  it  is  the  truest  interest  of  the  prince^  no  less 
than  of  the  people,  to  employ  all  just  and  honest 
means,  that  it  -may  be  both  deserved,  and  enjoyed. 
But  as  civil  liberty  is  the  greatest  blessing,  so  civil 
discord  is  the  greatest  curse,  that  can  befall  a 
nation ;  ^nd  a  people  should  be  as  cautious  of 
straining  their  privilege,  as  a  Prince  his  prerogative ; 
for  the  true  friend  of  both,  knows  that  either,  if  they 
submit  to  encroachments  to-day,  are  only  preparing 
for  themselves  greater  evils  for  to-morrow, — ^humi- 
liation or  resistance.  But  as  corruption  cannot 
thrive  where  none  will  submit  to  be  corrupted,  so 
alsb  oppression  cannot  prosper,  where  none  will 
submit  to  be  enslaved-  Rome  had  ceased  to  be 
tenanted  by  Romans,  or  Nero  would  not  have  dared 
to  amuse  himself  with  his  fiddle,  nor  Caligula  with 
his  horse. 


There  are  many  books,  written  by  many  men, 
firom  which  two  truths  only  are  discoverable  by  the 
readers ;  namely,  that  the  writers  thereof  wanted 
two  things— priticiple  and  prefermeatr. 


Pride,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  poinU  to  od6 
object,  self  j  but  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no 
attractive  p  Je,  but  at  all  points  rcpela. 

Men  are  bom  with  two  eye«,  but  with  one  tongue, 
in  order  that  they  should  aee,  twice  as  much  as 
they  say ;  but,  Ijoni  their  conduct  one  would  sup- 
pose that  they  were  honi  with  two  tongues,  and 
one  eye ;  for  those  talk  the  most,  who  have 
observed  the  least,  and  obtrude  their  reinarka  upon 
■  every  thing,  who  have  seen  mCo  nothii^. 

Reform  is  a  good,  replete  with  paradox ;  it  is  » 
cathartic  which  our  pohtical  uacke,  like  our  medi- 
cal, recommend  to  others, 
selves ;  it  is  admired  by  a 
and  abused  by  all  who  ean 
■with  danger,  for  all  time  ihi 
have  been  extremely  pn 

past,  and  will  be  highly  s ry  for  that  which  ia 

to  come ;  therefore  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
for  a)!  administrations  which  have  been,  or  that  »n£ 
be,  but  by  any  particidar  one  which  is,  it  is  consi- 
dered, like  Scotch  grapes,  tq  be  very  seldom  r^ 
and  by  the  lime  it  is  so,  (o  is  ^ite  out  af  state/ 

Aa  in  literature  we  shall  find  some  things 
are  true,  and  some  that  are  new,  but  very  few  t^ 
that  are  both  true  and  new  ;  so  also  in  hfe,  w 
find  some  men  that  are  great,  ai  * 
good,  but  very  &w  men  iti 
good;  'HoemigjliieUAort, 


A  take  them- 
J  ivho  cannot  effect  it, 

t  b  thought  pregnant 
*  s  present,  but  would 

lie  for  that  which  ii 


*  tlt^»Um,'iUfik 


It  is  not  80  diffictilt  a  task  to  plant  new  truths,  as 
to  root  out  old  errors ;  for  there  is  this  parados  in 
men,  they  run  after  that  which  is  new,  but  are  pra- 
judiced  in  favour  of  that  which  is  old.  Horns 
Tooke*  obtained  a  double  triumph  over  the  Hermes 
of  Mr.  Harris,  fonr  he  not  only  extiipated  old  errors, 
but  planted  new  truths  in  their  place.  He  came  to 
the  '  Terra  Ineognit€^  as  the  settler  to  an  unculti- 
vated tract.  He  found  the  soil  as  dark  with  error, 
and  as  stubborn  with  prejudice,  as  that  of  the  forest 
with  trees  and  with  roots ;  he  had  to  clear,  before 
he  could  cultivate,  and  to  smooth,  before  he  could 
sow. 


Theory  is  worth  but  httle,  unless  it  can  exidain 
its  own  phenomena,  and  it  must  effect  this  with- 
out contradictmg  itself;  therefore,  the  facts  are 
sometimes  assimilated  to  the  theory,  rather  than 
the  theory  to  the  facts.  Most  theorists  maybe 
compared  to  the  grand&ther  of  the  great  Frede- 

*  This  gentleman's  political  principlefl  were  too  violent 
and  too  ^oomy ;  but  all  parties  wiU  give  their  suffrages  to 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents,  and  his  grammatical  labovn 
cannot  be  appreciated  too  lu^y.  An  English  Dictionaiy 
from  each  hands  would  hinre  been  indeed  a  treasure.  I  haTO 
cdsewhere  observed,  that  we  put  up  with  Johnson's  Diction- 
aiy  for  want  of  a  better,  as  a  mal-tfE>verament  is  better  than 
a  state  of  total  confusion.  Dr.  Jonnsoii  reversed  the  saeer 
passed  uponLezicogFaplMrs^  for  he  is  more  often  .wmg  is 
nis  comprehension  of  one  woid  than  of  two  pnt^toge&ei; 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  'Diversiona  of  Purlejr  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  pen  that  beat  Junius  at  his  own  ^^- 
Eons,  we  then  know  not  which  most  to  admire,  the  aQl|JDr*9 
nowledge  of  single  words,  or  of  wordi  put  together.  The 
critics  could  not  ouite  forget  his  politics  in  their  appreciatioii 
of  his  powers,  ana  there  were  some  who  would  have  broken 
his  head,  if  they  oould  have  dent  it  wiU^vt  cspbiiaf  his 
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rick,  who  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  during  hia 

fits  of  the  gout,  by  painting  bkencsses  of  hia  p«- 
nadiera  ;  if  the  picture  did  not  liitppcn  to  reaeia- 
ble  the  grenadier,  he  settled  ihe  matter  by  painting 
the  grenadier  to  the  picture.     To  change  the  iUu»- 
tration,  we  mig^t  aay,  that  theorioB  may  be  admired 
for  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in  build- 
ing them ;  but  they  are  better  for  a  lodging  than 
a  habitation,  because  the  scaflblding  is  often  strong- 
er than  the  house,  and  the  prospects  continually 
liable  to  be  built  out  by  some  opposite  speculator ; 
neither  are  these  structures  very  safe  in  stormy 
weather,  and  are  in  need  of  conslant  repair,  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  without  much  trouble, 
and  always  at  a  great  expense  of  truth.     Of  raodeni 
theorists.  Gall  and   Spurhtzeiia  are  too  ridiculoiu 
even  to  be  laughed  at ;  we   admire  Ixicke  stud 
Hartley,  for  the  profundity  and  ingenuity  of  tha^ 
illustrations;  and  Lavater  for  hia  plausibihty;  bi^' 
none  of  them  for  their  solidily,     Locke,  howevt  " ' 
was  an  exception  to  this  paradox  so  generally 
be  observed  in  theorists,  who,  Uke  Lyord  Monbodd<^  ■ 
are  the  most  credulous  of  men  with  respect  ' 
what  confirmB  theory,  but  perfect  infidels  as  to  a 
facts  that  oppose  it.     Mr.  Locke,  I  beheve,had 
opinions  which  he  would  not  most  readily  e^ichafi 
for  truth,     A  traveller  showed  Lavater  two  ■ 
traits  ;  the  one  of  a  highwayman    who  had 
broken  upon  a  wheel,  the  ether  was  the  porti 
X^t  iiie  philosopher ;  he  was  desired  to  i 
guiah  between  them.     Lavater  took  up  the  p< 
of  the  highwayman,  after  attentively  consider 
for  some  time, '  Here,'  says  he, '  we  have  thi 
philosopher,  here  is  penetration  in  the  eyf 
reHection  in  the  forehead ;  here  is  cause,  au' 
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is  effect ;  here  is  combination,  there  is  distinction ; 
synthetic  lips !  and  an  analytic  nose !'  Then  turning 
to  the  portrait  of  the  philosopher,  he  exclaims,  *  The 
calm  liiinking  villain  is  so  well  expressed,  and  so 
strongly  marked  in  this  countenance,  that  it  needs 
no  comment.'  This  anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell 
'with  great  glee.  Dr.  Darwin  infc^ms  us,  that  thd 
reason  why  the  bosom  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  an 
object  of  such  peculiar  delight,  arises  from  hence ; 
chat  ail  our  first  pleasurable  sensations  of  warmth, 
sustenance,  and  repose,  are  derived  from  this  inte- 
resting source.  Tnis  theory  had  a  fair  run^  until 
some  one  happened  to  reply,  that  all  who  were 
brought  up  by  hand,  had  derived  their  Grst  phaswr" 
able  sensations  from  a  very  different  source,  and  yet 
that  not  one  of  all  these  had  ever  been  known  to 
evince  any  very  rapturous  or  amatory  emotions  at 
the  sight  of  a  tvopaen  spoon !! 

It  is  better  to  be  laughed  at,  than  ruined ;  better 
to  have  a  wife,  who,  Uke  Martial's  Mamurra, 
cheapens  every  thing,  and  buys  nothing,  than  to  be 
impoverished  by  one  whose  vanity  will  purchase 
every  thing,  but  whose  pride  will  cheapen  nothing. 

He  that  can  charm  a  whole  company  by  singing, 
and  at  the  age  of  .thirty  has  no  cause  to  regret  so 
dangerous  a  gift,  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and  I  may 
add,  a  very  fortunate  man. 

Those  characters,  who,  like  Yentidius,  spring 
from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  and  going  through 
every  gradation  of  Ufe,  continue  like  him,  to  rise 
with  every  change,  and  who  never  quit  a  single  step 
in  the  ladder,  except  it  be  to  gain  ^  b^^^^vt  ^sqa^ 
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theie  men  are  superior  to  Fortune,  ajid  know  how 
to  enjoy  her  careBBes  without  being  the  slaves  of 
her  caprice.     But  thone  with  whom  she  can  com- 

Elete  the  circle,  whom  she  can  elevate  from  the 
ivest  stations  into  the  highest,  detrude  them 
again,  and  lastly  leave  them  where  she  Found  them, 
these  are  the  roluritrs,  that  only  serve  to  make  her 
sport ;  they  are  her  mimes,  and  her  pantomimes, 
her  harlequins,  and  her  bufibons. 

In  answering  an  opponent,  arrange  your  ideas, 
hut  not  your  words :  consider  in  what  points  things 
that  resemble,  diffei ;  and  in  what  those  things  that 
differ,  resemble;  reply  with  wit  to  grarily,  and 
with  gravity  to  wit ;  make  a  full  concession  to  your 
adversary,  and  give  him  every  credit  for  those 
arguments  you  know  you  can  answer,  and  alur 
over  those  you  feel  you  cannot ;  but  abore  all, 
if  he  has  the  privilege  of  making  his  reply,  take 
especial  care  that  the  strongest  thing  you  have  to 
urge  is  (he  last.  He  must  immediately  get  up  and 
say  sonoething,  and  if  he  be  not  previously  pre< 
pared  with  an  answer  to  your  last  argument,  ho 
will  infallibly  bo  boggled,  for  very  few  poBsess 
that  remarkable  talent  of  Charles  Fox,  who  could 
talk  on  one  thing,  ajid  at  the  same  time  think  of 
another. 

A  great  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  can- 
not relinquish  them  ;  it  must  have  something  to 
pursue :  Variety  is  it5  relaxation,  and  amusement 
Its  repose. 

Our  very  best  friends  have  a  tincture  of  jealousy 
even  in  their  friendship  ;  ajid  when  they  hear  ua 
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praised  by:  others,  w31  ascribe  it  to  sinister  and 
interested  motives  if  they  can. 

Hiat  .historian  who  would  describe  a  favourite 
character,  as  faultless,  raises  another  at  the  expense 
of  himselif.  Zeuzis  made  five  virgins  contribute 
their  charms  to  his  single  picture  of  Helen ;  and  it 
is- as  vain  for  the  moralist  to  look  fbr  perfection  in 
the  mind,  as  for  the  painter  to  expect  to  find  it  in 
the  body.  In  fact,  the  sad  realities  of  life  give  us 
no  great  cause  to  be  proud  either  of  our  minds,  or 
of  our  bodies  ;  but  we  can  conceive  in  both,  the  pos- 
sibility of  much  greater  excellence  than  exists. 
The  statue  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  married,  as  he  that  will  have  no  wifo 
until  he  can  discover  a  woman  that  equals  the 
VsQus  of  Cleomenes. 


Always  suspect-s  man  who  afiTects  great  sofbtest 
of  mannev,  an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an 
enunciatioik  studied,  slow,  and  deliberate.  These 
things  are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of' 
mental  disckdine  into  which  he  that  has  no  pur-' 
poses  of  craft  or  design  to  answer,  cannot  submit  tA 
drill  himself.  The  most  successfiil  knaves  are 
usually  of  this  description,  as  smooth  as  razors 
dipped  in  oil,  and  as  shar|). — ^They  afifect  ^e  inno- 
cence of  the  dove,  which  they  have  not,  m  order 
to  hide  the  cunning  of  the  seipent,  which  thejr 
have. 


Laboured  leltecs,  written  like  those  of  Pope, 
yet  apparently  in  all  the  ease  of  private  confidence, 
but  which  the  writer  meant  one  day  to  publish.^  lUKf 
b#  compared  to  that  dishabille  in  ^Yudti  %  Xmn^i 


would  wish  you  to  believe  you  have  surprised  hw, 
aller  spending  three  hours  aL  her  toilette. 

That  country  where  the  clergy  have  the  most 
Biflueiice,  and  use  it  with  the  most  modoratioii,  k 


The  most  ridiculous  of  all  animah  is  k  preud 
priest ;  he  cannot  use  his  o<r&  tools,  without  cut 
ling  his  own  £agers. 

lie  that  will  have  no  books  but  those  that  are 
source,  evinces  about  as  coTect  a  taste  in  litera- 
ture, as  he  would  do  iu  hrier  *hip,  who  would  have 
no  friends,  but  those  wht,^.!  aJl  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  sent  to  Coveniiy. 

To  excel  others  is  a  proof  of  talent ;  but  to 
l^uow  teten  to  conceal  that  superiority,  is  a  greater 
proof  of  prudcnee.  The  celebrated  orator  Donti- 
tius  Afer,  when  attacked  in  a  set  speech  by 
Caligula,  made  no  reply,  affectiag  to  be  entirety 
overcome  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  tiie  tyrant. 
Had  he  replied,  he  would  certainly  have  oonquerod, 
and  as  cortamly  have  died  ;  but  he  wisely  prefer- 
red  a  defeat  that  saued  his  Ufe,  to  a  viotory  that 
would  have  oost  it. 

It  proceeds  rather  from  revenge  than  malice, 
when  we  hear  a  man  afiirm  that  all  the  world  an 
knaves.     For  befom  a  laan  draws  this  conclusion 
of  the  world,  the  wi         as  uauallv  HnuV.inaiail  i.;«^— 
and  coQcludi        ^  '^  ^' 
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eame  to  be  clapped  up  into  Bedlam,  rofdied,  I 
and  the  world  happened  to  have  a  slight  difference 
of  opinion ;  the  world  said  I  was  mad,  and  I  said 
the  world  was  mad ;  I  was  outvoted^  and  here  I  am. 


Villains  are  usually  the  worst  casuists,  and  rush 
into  greaUr  crimes  to  avoid  less.  Henry  the  eighth 
committed  murder  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  adul* 
tery ;  and  in  our  times,  those  who  commit  the  latter 
crime  attempt  to  wash  off  the  stain  of  seducing  the 
ynfe^  by  signifying  their  readiness  to  shoot  the 
husband  ! 


Very  great  personages  are  not  likely  to  form 
very  just  estimates,  either  of  others  or  of  them- 
selves ;  their  knowledge  of  themselves,  is  obacui'ed 
by  the  flattery  of  others ;  their  knowledge  of  others, 
is  equally  clouded  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
themselves.  For  in  the  presence  of  the  great,  the 
modest  are  sure  to  suffer  from  too  inuch  diffidence, 
and  the  confident  from  too  much  display.  Sir 
Robeet  Walpole  has  affirmed,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty he  experienced  in  finding  out  others,  was 
the  necessity  which  his  high  situation  imposed 
upon  bim«  of  concealing  himself.  Great  men, 
however,  are  in  one  respect  to  be  blamed,  and  in 
another,  to  be  pitied.  They  are  to  be  blamed  for 
bestowing  their  rewards  on  the  servile,  'w^e  they 
give  the  independent  only  their  praise.  They  are 
to  be  pitied,  inasmuch  as  they  can  only  view  things 
through  the  moral  obfuscation  of  flattery,  which, 
like  the  telescope,  can  diminish  at  one  end  and 
magnify  at  the  other.  And  henco  it  happens,  that 
this  vice,  though  it  may  be  rewarded  Uix  ^  \ikXfiAv» 
Mpialty  meets  with  its  pumshmenlm  \\tfs«aiL   ^^ 
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the  sycophant  begrins  by  treating  his  patron  -as 
something  wnre  thiun  a  man,  and  the  patron  very 
naturaUy  finishes,  by  treating  the '  S3rcophant  as 
somethmg  less. 

I  think  it  is  Waiburton,  who  draws  a  very  just 
distinction  between  a  man  of  trae  greatness,  and  a 
mediocrist  *If,*  says  he,  *ypu  want  to  recom* 
mend  yoorsdlf  to  the  former,  take  care  that  he 
quits  your  society  with  a  good  opinion  of  you ;  if 
your  object  is  to  please  the  latter,  take  care  that  he 
leaves  you  with  a  good  opinion  of  himself.^ 

The  most  notorious  swindler  has  not  assumed 
so  many  names  as  self-love,  nor  is  so  much  ashamed 
of  his  own.  She  cafls  herself  patriotism,  when  at 
the  same  time,  she  is  rejoicing  at  just  as  much 
calamity  to  her  native  country,  as  will  introduce 
herself  mto  power,  and  expfiL  her  rivals.  Dodding* 
ton,  who  may  be  termed  one  of  her  darhn£[  sons, 
eoniesses  in  his  Diary,  that  the  source  <^  aS  oppo* 
sition  is  resentment,  or  interest,  a  resolution  to  piiA 
down  those  who  have  offended  us,  withoirt  consi^ 
denng  consequeooes ;  a  steady  and  unvaiying 
attention  to  propose  every  thing  that  is  specuHis, 
but  impracticable ;  to  depreciate  overy  thug  that 
is  blameless^  to  exaggerate  every  thinig  l^t  is 
blameable,  until  the  people  desi^,  and  the  crown 
consents,  to  dismiss  those  that  are  in,  office,  and  to 
admit  those  that  are  out.  There  are  some  patriots 
of  the  present  day,  who  would  find  i^  as  difficult  to 
imitate  Sheridaa  in  his  principles,  as  they  would  in 
his  wit ;  and  his  noble  conduct  during  the  mutiny 
at  Uie  Nore,  wfll  cover  a  multitude  <^  sins.  There 
are  momsntSi  iriien  all  minor  consideratioas  ovglit 
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to  jrield  to  the  public  safety,  <  Cavendum  est  ne  quid 
dm/mi  capiat  RespublicaJ*  And  the  opposition  of 
this,  or  any  country,  might  take  an  useful  liint  from 
what  was  observed  in  the  Roman  senate.  While 
a  question  was  under  debate^  every  one  was  at 
freedom  to  advance  his  objections,  but  the  question 
being  once  determined  on,  it  became  the  acknow* 
ledged  duty  of  every  member  to  support  the  majo- 
jrity ;  '  Qaodplurxbus  placuisset  cunctis  tuendum/\ 

Pleasure  is  to  women,  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
flower:  if  -  moderately  enjoyed,  it  beautifies,  it 
refreshes,  and  it  improves ;  if  immoderately,  it 
withers,  deteriorates,  and  destroys.  But  the  duties 
of  domestic  hfe,  exercised  as  diey  must  be  in  re- 
tirement, and  calling  forth  all  the  sensibilities  of 
the  female,  are  perhaps  as  necessary  to  the  full 
devdopement  of  her  charms,  as  the  shade  and  the 
shower  are  to  the  rose,  confirming  its  beauty,  and 
increasing  its  fragrance. 

If  dissimulation  is  ever  to  be  pardoned,  it  is  that 
which  men  have  recourse  to,  m  order  to  obtain 
situations  which  may  enlarge  their  sphere  of  gene- 
ral usefulness,  and  afford  Uie  power  of  benefiting 
their  country,  to  those  who  must  have  been  other- 
wise contented  only  with  the  will. — Liberty  was 
more  effectually  befriended  by  the  dissimulation  of 
one  Brutus,  than  by  the  dagger  of  the  other.  But 
such  precedents  are  to  be  adopted  but  rarely,  and 
more  rarely  to  be  advised.  For  a  Cromwell  is  a 
much  more  common  character  than  a  Brutus ;  and 

*  Take  cart  that  the  RepuhUe  receive  no  detriment. — Pub. 
t  The  wiil  ^fthe  majority  thould  be  r««peciUdb^  qUlv-^^^ 
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many  men  "who  have  gained  power  by  an  hypocrisy 
as  gross  as  that  of  Pope  Sixtus,  have  not  used  it 
half  so  well.  This  Pope,  when  Cardinal,  counter- 
feited sickness,  and  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  so 
well,  as  to  dupe  the  whole  Conclave.  His  name 
was  Montalto;  and  on  a  division  for  the  vacant 
apostoUc  chair,  he  was  elected  as  a  stop-gap  by 
both  parties,  under  the  idea  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly Uve  out  the  year.  The  moment  he  waa^ 
chosen,  he  threw  away  his  crutches,  and  began  to 
sing  Te  Deum  with  a  much  stronger  voice  than  his 
electors  had  bargained  for:  and  instead  of  walking 
with  a  tottering  step,  and  a  gait  almost  bending  to 
the  earth,  he  began  to  walk,  not  only  firm,  but  per- 
fectly upright.  On  some  one  remarking  to  him  on 
this  sudden  change,  he  observed,  while  I  was  look- 
ing for  the  keys  of,  S|.  Peter,  it  was  necessary  to 
stoop,  but,  having  found  them,  the  case  is  altered. 
It  is  but  justice  to.  add,  that  he  made  a  most  excel- 
lent use  of  his  authority  and  power ;  and  although 
some  may  have  obtained  the  papal  chair  by  less 
objectionable  means,  none  have  filled  .it  with  more 
credit  to  themselves,  and  satisfaction  to  others. 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  excel  them  in  wit,  is  a 
thing  the  men  find  it  the  most  difiicult  to  pardon  in 
women.  This  feeling,  if  it  produce  only  emula- 
tion, is  right,  if  envy,  it  is  wrong.  For  a  high  de- 
gree of  intellectual  refinement  in  the  female,  is  the 
surest  pledge  society  can  have  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  male,  out  wit  in  women  is  a  jewel, 
which,  unhke  all  others,  borrows  lustre  fiom  its 
setting,  rather  than  bestows  it ;  since  nothmg  is  so 
easy  as  to  fancy  a  velry  beautifiil  woman  extremely 
witrjT.    Even  Mad^tme  de  Stael  admits  that  tik% 
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discovered,  atf  she  grew  dd,  the  men  could  not  find 
out  that  wit  in  her  at  fiftyj  which  she  possessed  at 
twenty-five;  and  yet  the  external  attractions  of 
this  lady,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  her 
mmd. 


That  politeness  which  we  put  on,  in  order  to 
keep  the  assuming  and  the  presumptuous  at  a  pro- 
per distance,  wiQ  generally  succeed.  But  it  some- 
times happens,  that  these  obtrusive  characters  are 
on  such  excellent  terms  with  themselves,  that  they 
put  down  this  very  politeness  to  the  score  of  their 
own  great  merits  and  high  pretensions,  meeting 
the  coldness  of  our  reserve,  with  %  ridiculous  con- 
descension of  familiarity,  i^  order  to  set  us  at  ease 
with  ourselves.  To  a  by-stander,  few  things  are 
more  amusing,  than  the  cross  play,  underj^ot,.  and 
final  eclaircissements,  which  this  mistake  invariably 
occasions. 


England,'  with  a  criminal  code  the  most  bloody, 
and  a  civil  code  the  most  expensive  in  Europe, 
can,  notwithstanding,  boast  of  more  happiness  and 
freedom  than  any  other  country  under  Heaven. 
The  reason  is,  that  despotism,  and  all  its  minor 
ramifications  of  discretionary  power,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  is  utterly  unknown.  The 
laws  are  supreme. 

The  Christian  does  not  pray  to  be  delivered  fit)m 
glory,  but  from  vain-glory.  He  also  is  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  a  candidate  for  honour ;  but  glory,  in 
whose  estimation  1  honour,  in  whose  judgment  T 
Not  of*  those,  whose  censures  can  take  nothing 
finomhis  innocence;  whose  approbation  c%slXaSii» 
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nothing  from  his  guilt ;  whose  opinions  are  as  fickle 
as  their  actions,  and  their  lives  as  transitory  as 
^eir  praise ;  who  cannot  search  his  heart,  seeing 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own.  The  Christian 
then  seeks  his  glory  in  the  estimation,  and  his 
honour  in  the  judgment  of  Him  alone,  Who, 

'I^Vom  the  bright  Empyrean  where  He  sits, 
High  throned  above  all  height,  casts  down  his  eye, 
His  own  works,  and  man*s  works,  at  once  to  view.' 


The  great  Remora  to  any  improvement  in  oui 
civil  code,  is  the  reduction  that  such  reform  must 
produce  in  the  revenue.     The  law's  delay,  bills  of 
revival,  rejoinder,  and  renewal,  empty  the  Stamp 
Office  of  stamps,  the  pockets  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant of  their  money,  but  unfortunately  they  fill 
the  Exchequer.     Some  one  hab  said,  that  injustice, 
if  it  be  speedy,  would,  in  certain  cases,  be  more 
desirable  than  justice,  if  it  be  slow ;  and  although 
we  hear  much  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  yet  all  who  have  tried  it  will  find,  to  their  cost, 
that  It  can  boast  of  two  certainties,  expense  and 
delay.    When  I  see  what  strong  temptations  there 
are  that  government  should  sympathise  with  the 
judge,  the  judge  with  the  counsellor,  and  the  coun- 
sellor with  the  attorney,  in  throwing  every  possible 
embarrassment  iji  the  way  of  legal  despatch  and 
decision,  and  when  I  weigh  the  humble,  but  com- 
parative insignificant  interests  of  the  mere  plaintiff 
or  defendant,  against  this  combined  array  of  talent, 
of  influence,  and  power,  I  am  no  longer  astonished 
at  the  prolongation  of  suits,  and  I  wonder  only  at 
their  termination.* 

*  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  considerB  litigation  a  great  evil, 
and  doemsit  the  hei|^  of  wieUy,  to  load  a  Uwsot^    * 
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It  has  been  asked,  which  are  the  greatest  minds, 
•nd  to  which  do  we  owe  the  greatest  reverence  ? 
To  thbse,  who  by  the  powerful  deductions  of  fea- 
4M>n,  and  the  well  known  suggestions  of  analogy, 
have  made  profound  discoveiies  in  the  sciences,  as 
it  were  *  a  priori ;'  or  to  those,  who  by  the  patient 
road  df  experiment,  and  the  subsequent  improve- 
ment of  instruments,  have  brought  these  discoveries 
to  perfection,  as  it  were  *  a  posteriori,^  Who  have 
rendered  that  certain,  which  btfbre  was  only  con- 
jectural, practical,  which  was  problematical,  safe, 
which  was  dangerous,  and  8u]^rvient,  which  was 
unmanageable.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  class, 
demand  our  admiration,  and  the  second,  our  grati- 
tude. Seneca  predicted  another  hemisphere,  but 
Columbus  presented  us  with  it.  He  that  standing 
on  the  shore,  foretells  with  truth,  many  of,  the  un- 
discovered treasures  of  the  ocean  of  science,  even 

if  one  evil,  with  taxation,  tirhich  is  another.  It  would  be 
quite  as  fair,  he  thinks,  to  tax  a  roan  for  bein£[  ill,  b^  enact- 
ing that  no  physician  should  write  a  proscription  without  a 
0tamp.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  considered  a  lawsuit  a 
luxury,  and  held  that,  like  other  luxuries,  it  ought  to  be 
taxed.  *  Westminster  Hall,'  said  he,  'is  as  open  to  any 
man  as  the  London  Tavern ;'  to  which  Mr.  Sneridan  re- 
plied, '  he  that  entered  either  without  money,  would  meet 
with  a  very  scurvy  reception.'  8ome  will  say  that  the  heavy 
expenses  of  law  prevent  the  frequency  of  lawsuits,  but  the 
practice  does  not  confinp  the  theory.  Others  will  say  that 
they  originate  from  men  of  obstinate  and  quarrelsome  dis- 
positions, and  that  such  ought  to  suffer  for  their  folly.  There 
wonld  be  something  in  this,  provided  it  were  not  necessary 
for  a  wise  man  to  take  a  shield,  when  a  fool  has  taken  a 
sword.  Lawsuits,' indeed,  do  generally  originate  with  the 
obstinate  and  the  ignorant,  but  Uiey  do  not  end  with  them ; 
and  that  lawyer  was  right,  who  left  all  his  money  to  the 
support  of  an  asylum  tor  fools  and  lunatLc^^  «v^%  ^sssn^ 
men  he  received  it,  and  to  audi  Vie  'V90>3^!\\)«QSpA^Bk^^«         ^ 
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before  the  vessel  that  ia  to  navigate  it,  can  be  fully 
equipped  for  the  voyage,  gives  us  a.  convincing 
proof  of  exalted  wiadom,  and  of  profound  pene- 
tration. But  he  thai  builds  the  vessel  of  eicperi- 
ment,  and  actually  .navigates  the  wide  oceaii  of 
ecience,  who,  neither  iiilimidatod  by  Ibe  risk  of 
failure,  nor  the  eipense  of  the  outfit,  realizes  all 
thiit  the  other  had  only  imagined,  and  returning 
laden  with  the  stores  of  knowledge,  cominanicales 
liberally,  that  wbilblie  has  won  so  laudably,  surely, 

the  "-■ riMrff  Buch  a  man  are  as  fully  entitled 

to  our  gratttude,  3^^  anticipations  of  the  other 
to  our  admirationl'Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted, 
that  both  water  and  the  diamond  would  be  found  to 
have  an  inflammable  base,  if  ever  they  could  be 
anidyzed,  a  thing  at  that  time  unelfected.  He  was 
led  to  this  conclusion,  by  observing  Ihat  all  bodies 
possessed  of  high  refractive  powers,  had  an  inflam- 
mable base,  and  water  and  the  diamond  have  those 
powers  in  a  high  degree.  Subsequent  experimen- 
talists have  succeeded  in  analyzing  bolli  those  sub- 
stances ;  pure  carbon  ia  the  base  of  the  diamond, 
and  hydrogen,  the  most  inflammable  of  all  airs,  is 
the  base  of  water. 

When  Copemicua  promulgated  Ha  planetary 
system,  it  was  objected  to  it,  tliat  Mara  and  Venus 
ought  to  appear  to  us  to  be  much  greater  at  some 
periods  than  at  others,  because  they  would  be  nearer 
to  the  earth  by  so  many  diameters ;  but  no  such 
diflerence  was  apparent.  The  objection  was  solid, 
and  Copernicus  moUeslly  replied,  '  that  it  might  be 
owing  to  the  greatnoaa  of  their  distajice.'  Teles- 
copes were  discovered,  and  ilien  it  was  found  that 
he  was  right,  and  knowledge  changed  that  into  a 
con&nuation,  which  ignorance  had  advanced  as  aa 
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objection.  Kant  aldo»  in  modem  times,  predicted 
by  anabgy  those  planets  beyond  Saturn,  which 
Herschell  and  others  have  now  discovered  by  obser- 
vation. Kant  had  observed,  that  nature  has  no 
chasm  in  the  links  of  her  operations ;  that  she  acts 
not  per  scdtum^*  but  pedetentim  et  giradatim,]  and 
that  the  planetary  world  could  not  be  made  to 
approximate  toj^  and  as  it  were,  shake  hands  with 
the  cometary,  unless  there  were  8ome  planets  si:q>e- 
rior  to  Saturn,  having  their  orbflfciitiU  more  eccen- 
tric, and  filling  thiat  abyss  of  irildibupied  space, 
which  would  otherwise  e}ci8|gjj|»etween  the  most 
eccentric  of  the  planets,  and  tSe  least  eccentric  of 
the  comets.  This  was  affirmed  by  Kant,  before 
Horsehairs  forty  feet  reflector  was  brought  to  prova 
by  observation,  what  he  had  anticipated  by  ana- 
logy. But  it  is  a  mortifying  truth,  and  ought  to 
teach  the  wisest  of  us  humility,  that  many  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  the  result  of 
chance,  rather  than  of  contemplation,  and  of  acci* 
dent,  rather  thaxi  of  design.^ 


Hypocrisy  is  a  cruel  stepmotKer,  an  '  injusta 
noverca^X  ^^  '^®  honest,  whom  she  cheats  of  their 
birthright,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  knaves,  to 
whom  she  is  indeed  a  mother.  *  Verily  they  have 
theit  reward.^  Let  them  enjoy  it,  but  not  accuse 
the  upright,  of  an  ignorance  of  the  world,  which 
might  be  more  fairly  retorted  on  the  accuser.  He 
that  knows  a  little  of  the  worlds  will  admire  it 

^  Ata  leap, — Pub. 

t  Step  hy  sttpt  and  by  <te^M«.— Pub. 
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enough  to  fall  down  and  worship  il ;  but  he  that 
knowa  it  m)st,wiil  moat  deapisB  it.     '  Tinnil.inant 

Repartee  is  perfect,  when  it  effects  its  purpose 
with  a  double  edge.  Repartee  is  the  highest  order 
of  wit,  as  il  bespeaks  the  coolest,  yet  quickest  exer- 
cise of  genius,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions  are 
Toused.  Voltaire,  on  hearing  the  name  of  Haller 
mentioned  to  litm^  an  English  traveller  at  Pemey , 
burst  forth  inlfl  a  violent  panegyric  upon  him;  his 
-visitor  u>ld  him  that  sach  praise  was  most  disioto- 
rested,  for  that  Hatter  liy  no  means  apoke  so  highly 
of  him.  Weil,  well,  '  n'lmporte,'  rephed  Voltaire, 
perhaps  we  are  both  mistaken. 

Pain  may  be  said  to  follow  pleasure  as  lis  sha- 
dow ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  m  this  particular 
case,  the  substance  belongs  to  the  shadam,  the  emp- 
tiness to  its  cause. 

By  privileges,  immunities,  or  prerogatiTes  to  give 
iiDlimited  swu  '^i  passions  of  indlvidudls,  and 

then  to   hope  will  restrain  ihem,  is  about 

as  reasonable  ct  that  the  tiger  will  space 

the  hart,  to  bi- ..  )  herbage, 

A  man  who  knoi  Id,  will  not  only  ma* 

ihp  most  of  ever"  es  know,  but  of  fQj 

things  he  does  r  , 

by  his  adroit  n  _.  hi 

the  poibat  by  wkwu.„ 
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erudition.  In  Scotland,  the  *jus  et  norma  loquendi^ 
has  made  it  the  fashion  to  pronounce  the  law  term 
curatory  cur&tor.  Lord  Mansfield  gravely  corrected 
a  certain  Scotch  barrister  when  in  Court,  repre- 
hending what  appeared  to  English  usage  a  false 
quantity,  by  repeating,  curator,  Sir,  if  you  please. 
The  barrister  immediately  replied,  I  am  happy  to  be 
corrected  by  so  great  an  orator  as  your  Lordship ! 

Ambition  makes  the  same  mistake  concerning 
power,  that  avarice  makes  concerning  wealth :  she 
begins  by  accumulating  power,  as  a  mean  to  hap* 
piness,  and  she  finishes  by  continuing  to  accumu- 
late it  as  an  end.  Ambition  is  in  fact,  the  avarice 
of  power,  and  happiness  herself  is  soon  sacrificed 
to  that  very  lust  of  dominion,  which  was  first  encou- 
raged only  as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Hyder, 
like  Richard  the  Third,  was  observed  by  one  of  his 
most  famiUar  companions,  Gholaum  Ali,  to  start 
frequently  in  his  sleep ;  he  once  took  the  Ubcrty  to 
ask  this  despot  '  of  what  he  had  been  dreaming  ?' 
*  My  friend,'  repUed  Hyder,  *  the  state  of  a  beggar 
is  more  delightful  than  my  envied  monarchy;  awake, 
they  see  no  conspirators ;  asleep,  they  dream  of  no 
assassins.'  But  ambition  will  indulge  no  other 
passions  as  her  favourites,  still  less  will  she  bear 
with  them  as  rivals;  but  as  her  vassals,  she  can 
employ  them,  or  dismiss  them  at  her  will ;  she  is 
cold,  because  with  her  all  is  calculation ;  she  is  sys- 
tematic, because  she  makes  every  thing  centre  in 
herself ;  and  she  regards  policy  too  much,  to  have 
the  slightest  respect  for  persons.  Cruelty  or  com- 
passion, iiatred  or  love,  revenge  or  forbearance,  irs, 

*  7^  1^  ojul  l«0  qf  cIocuHmw^-'^^iv 
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to  her  votaries,  instniraents  rather  than  influences 
and  means  rather  than  motives.  These  passions 
form  indeed  the  disturbing  forces  of  weaker  minds, 
not  infrequently  opposing  their  march  and  imped- 
ing their  progress ;  but  ambition  overrules  these 
passions,  and  drawing  them  into  the  resistless 
sphere  of  her  own  attraction,  she  converts  them 
into  satellites,  subservient  to  her  career  and  aug- 
mentative of  her  splendour.*  Yet  ambition  has  not 
80  wide  a  horizon  as  some  have  supposed :  It  is  a 
horizon  that  embraces  probabihties  always,  but 
impossibilities  never. 

Cromwell  followed  httle  events  before  he  ven* 
lured  to  govern  great  ones ;  and  Napoleon  never 
sighed  for  the  sceptre,  until  he  had  gained  the  trun- 
cheon ;  nor  dreamt  of  the  imperial  diadem,  until 
he  had  first  conquered  a  crown. — None  of  those 
who  gaze  at  the  height  of  a  successful  usurper,  are 
more  astonished  at  his  sudden  elevation,  than  ho 
himself  who  has  attained  it ;  but  even  he  was  led 
to  it  by  degrees^  since  no  man  aspires  to  that  which 
is  entirely  beyond  his  reach.  Caligula  was  the 
only  tyrant  who  was  ever  suspected  of  lon^ng  for 
the  moon ;  a  proof  of  his  madness,  not  of  his  ambi- 
tion; and  if  httle  children  are  observed  to  cry  for 
the  moon,  it  is  because  they  fancy  they  can  touch 
it ;  it  is  beyond  their  desire,  the  moment  they  have 
discovered  that  it  is  beyond  their  reach. 

God  will  excuse  our  prayers  for  ourselves,  when- 
ever we  are  prevented  from  them  by  being  occu- 
pied by  such  good  works  as  will  entitle  us  to  the 
prayers  of  others 


*  SylU  was  an  exception  to  this  ruU^  ambitioa  in  him  was 
•uboiidinats  to  wvtiifiii. 
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Pride  often  miscalculates,  and  more  often  mis- 
conceives. The  proud  man  places  himself  at  a 
distance  from  other  men ;  seen  through  that  dis- 
tance, others  perhaps  appear  httle  to  him ;  but  he 
forgets  that  tins  very  distance,  causes  him  to  appear 
equally  little  to  others. 

The  truly  great,  consider  first,  how  they  may 
gain  the  approbation  of  God ;  and  secondly,  that 
of  their  own  conscience;  having  done  this,  they 
would  then  willingly  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of 
their  fellow-men.  But  the  truly  little,  reverse  the 
thing ;  the  primary  object  with  them  is  to  secure 
the  applause  of  their  fellow-men,  and  having  ejected 
this,  the  approbation  of  God^and  their  own  con- 
science inay  follow  on  as  they  can. 

There  are  some  benefits,  which  may  be  so  con- 
ferred as  to  become  the  very  refinement  of  revenge ; 
and  there  are  some  evils,  which  we  had  rather  bear 
in  sullen  silence,  than  be  relieved  from  at  the 
expense  of  our  pride.  In  the  reign  of  Abdallsdi 
the  Third,  there  was  a  grreat  drought  at  Bagdad ; 
the  Mahotnedan  doctors  issued  a  decree  that  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  should  be  offered  up  for  rain ; 
the  drought  continued;  the  Jews  were  then  per- 
mitted to  add  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  true 
behevers ;  the  supplications  of  bath  were  inefiec" 
tual ;  as  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  those  dogs, 
the  Christians,  were  at  length  enjoined  also  to  pray ; 
it  so  happened  that  torrents  of  rain  immediately  fol- 
lowed. The  whole  Conclave,  with  the  Mufti  at 
their  head,  were  now  as  indignant  at  the  cessation 
of  the  drought,  as  they  were  before  alaxoved  ^^  Sxa 
eontinuance.    Some  expbnaiitk>Ti'*i?%A  xy^^^'^ai  ^^ 
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the  people,  tid  a  holy  convocation  was  held ;  th« 
members  oi  it  came  to  this  unanimous  determina- 
tion ;  That  the  God  of  iheir  Prophet  was  highly  gra- 
tified by  the  prayers  of  the  Taithfu! ,  Uiai  they  were 
EtB  inc<;nse  and  as  sweet  smelling  savour  unto  him, 
and  that  he  refused  their  requestB  that  he  might 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  supphca- 
tions  ;  but  liifit  the  prayers  of  those  Christian  infi- 
dels were  an  abomination  to  the  Deity,  and  that  bs 
granted  their  petitions,  the  sooner  to  get  rid  of  their 
loathsome  impOTtuuities! 


Commenting  lore  makes  a  mighty  parade,  and 
builds  a  lofty  pile  of  erudition,  raised  up  like  the 
pyramid^  only  to  embalm  some  mouldering  mum- 
my of  antiquity,  utterly  unworthy  of  so  laborioMS 
and  costly  a  mode  of  preaer^-ation.  With  very  (e  ~ 
eiceptions,  commentators  would  have  been  mtj 
better  emnloyed  in  cultivating  some  sense  for  then 
selves,  than  in  attempting  to  explain  the  i 

of  others.     How  can  they  hope  lo  make  u . 

stand  a  Plato,  or  an  Aristolle,  in  cases  wheri^s 
is  quite  evident  that  neither  of  these  philoa 
understood  themselves  1     The  head  of  a 
Collt'ire  at  Oxford  was  ask«d  by  a  stranger,  W 
■was  the  motto  of  the  aniiB  of  that  university? 
lold  him  that  it  was  '  Di/miniis  illuminatio  n 
But  he  also  candidly  informed  the  stranger,  that  fi 
his  private  opinion,  a  motto  mor ;  appropriate  m:  "" 
be  found  in  these  words — '  A  iscoteles  mea  d 
ira.t 


There  are  two  things  that  speak  as^itfai.  Toioe 
from  heaven,  that  He  who  fills  the  etem^A^throne, 
must  be  on  the  side  of  virtue,  and  whatBc' be- 
friends must  finally  prosper  and  prevail.  The  first 
is,  that  the  bad  are  never  comf^tely  happy  and  at 
ease,  although  possessed  of  every  thing  that  this 
world  can  bestow ;  and  that  the  good  are  never 
completely  miserable,  although  deprived  of  every 
thing  that  this  world  can  take  away.  For  there  n 
one  reflection  which  will  obtrude  itself,  which  the 
>  best  would  not,  and  which  the  worst  cannot  dis- 
miss ;  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  to  both  of 
them,  when,  if  they  have  gained  the  favour  of  God, 
it  matters  little  what  else  they  have  lost,  but  if 
they  have  lost  his  favour,  it  matters  little  what  else 
they  have  gained.  The  second  argument  in  sup* 
port  of  the  ultimate  superiority  of  virtue  is  this : 
We  are  so  framed  and  constituted,  that  the  most 
vicious  cannot  but  pay  a  secret,  though  unwilling 
homage  to  virtue,  inasmuch,  as  the  worst  men 
cannot  bring  themselves  thorou^y  to  esteem  a 
bad  man,  although  he  may  be  their  dearest  friend^ 
nor  can  they  thoroughly  despise  a  good  man, 
although  he  may  be  their  bitterest  enemy.  From 
this  inward  esteem  for  virtue,  which  the  noblest 
cherish,  and  which  the  basest  cannot  expel,  it  fol- 
lows that  virtue  is  the  only  bond  of  union,  on  which 
we  can  thoiT/Ughly  depend. — Even  differences  of 
opinion  on  minor  points,  cannot  shake  those  com- 
binations which  have  virtue  for  their  foundation, 
and  truth  for  their  end.  Such  friendships,  like 
those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  should  they  cease 
to  be  friendships  of  agreement,  will  continue  to  be 
friendships  of  alliance ;  approaching  each  ot\\st  Vs^ 
angular  hnes,  when  they  no  lon^jex  ^TOfC;^«dk.  Vir 
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gether  by  parallel,  and  meeting  at  last  in  one  com- 
mon centre,  the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
are  embarked. 


Murmur  at  nothing ;  if  our  ills  are  reparable,  it  is 
ungrateful ;  if  remediless,  it  is  vain.  A  Christian 
budds  his  fortitude  on  a  better  foundation  than 
Stoicism ;  ho  is  pleased  with  every  thing  that 
happens,  because  he  knows  it  could  not  happen 
unless  it  had  first  pleased  God,  and  that  which 
pleases  him  must  be  the  best.  He  is  assured  that 
no  new  thing  can  befall  him,  and  that  he  is  in  tho 
hands  of  a  father  who  will  prove  him  with  no 
affliction  that  resignation  cannot  conquer,  or  that 
death  cannot  cure. 


It  is  a  mistake,  that  a  lust  for  power  is  the  maxk 
of  a  great  mind ;  for  even  the  weakest  have  been 
captivated  by  it;  and  for  minds  of  the  highest 
order,  it  has  no   charms.     They  seek  a  nobler 
empire  within  their  own  breast ;  and  he  that  beat 
knew  what  was  in  man,  would  have  no  earthly 
crown,  but  one  that  was  platted  with  thorns! 
Cincinnatus  and  Washington  weregrcater  in  their 
retirement,  than  Caesar  and  Napoleon  at  the  summit 
of  their  ambition ;  since  it  requires  less  mi^gna- 
nimity  to  win  the  conquest,  than  to  refuse  the  flpoH* 
Lord  Bacon  has  compared  those  who  move  in  tho- 
higher  spheres,  to  those  heavenly  bodies  in  thi 
firmament,  which  have  much  admiration,  but  little 
rest.     And  it  is  not  necessary  to  invest  a  wise  man 
with  power,  to  convince  him  that  it  is  a  garmer 
bedizened  with  gold,  which  dazzles  the  beholr' 
by  its  splendour,  but  oppresses  the  wearer  by 
weight.     Besides,  those  who  aspire .  to  gov 
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others,'  rather  than  themBelves,  must'  descend  to 
meanness  which  the  truly  noble  cannot  brook,  nor 
will  such  stoop  to  kiss  the  earth,  although  if  were 
like  Brutus,  for  dominion  ?• 


Erasmus  candidly  informs  us,  that  he  hid  not 
courage  enough  for  a  martyr ;  and  expresses  his 
fears,  that  he  should  imitate  Peter  in  case  of  per- 
secution ;  '  Non  erat  animus  oh  veritatemy  capite^ 
periclitari;  non  omnes  ad  martyrium  satis  Juibent 
roboris ;  vereor  autem  si  quis  incident  tumultttSf  Ptf- 
trum  sim  imitaturus.^^  But  if  Erasmus  had  not 
the  courage  to  face  danger,  he  had  the  firmness  to 
renounce  honours  and  emoluments.  He  offered  up 
a  daily  sacrifice,  denial,  rather  than  a  single  sacri- 
fice, death.  He  was  a  powerful  agent  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  for  his  writings  acted  upon,  the  pubhc 

"**  Ctuo  minus  gloriam  petebat,  eo  magis  adsequebatur.* 
When  they  invited  Niima,  says  Dion,  to  the  sovereignty,  he 
for  some  time  refused  it,  and  persisted  long  in  his  resolution 
not  to  accept  the  invitation.  But,  at  the  pressing  instance 
of  his  brothers,  and  at  last  of  his  father,  who  would  not 
suffer  him  to  reject  the  offer  of  so  great  an  honour,  he  con- 
descended to  be  a  king.  As  soon  as  the  Romans  wern  in- 
formed of  all  this  by  the  ambassadors,  they  conceived  a 
great  aflection  for  him,  before  they  saw  him,  esteeming  it  ai 
a  sufficient  argument  of  his  wisdom,  that  while  others 
valued  royalty  beyond  measure,  looking  upon  it  as  the 
source  of  happiness,  he  alone  despised  it  as  a  thing  of  small 
Talue,and  unworthy  his  attention,  and  when  he  approached 
the  city,  met  him  upon  the  road,  and  with  great  applause, 
salutations,  and  other  honours,  conducted  him  into  kome— 
Dio  H.  Book  the  Second. 

t  /  had  not  courage  to  hazard  my  life  for  the  truth  ;  all  have 
not  strength  enough  for  martyrilom;  I  fear,  if  any  twnuU  had 
arisen^  I  thould  haoe  imitated  Pe/er.— Pub. 

•  Ths  Ism  ho  Muchl  for  glory,  tb«  mora  mifiL^  \a  tiBMlkM^^^^^^'"^ 
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mind  ss  (  'eratixiM  upon  the  body,  and  gradually 
prepared  inen  to  undergo  ihe  etTects  of  ilie  mors 
violent  cathartics  of  Luther ;  heni:e  it  was  not 
imcommon  to  say,iliat  Luther  haU- lied  the  egg,  but 
that  Erasmus  had  laid  it.  Had  Erasinu.t  beer 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  recanted  in  that  situation, 
I  (juestion  whether  he  would  have  found  a  belter 
salvo  for  his  conscience,  than  that  of  Muslapha,  a 
Greek  Christian  of  ConaHntinoplG.  Thia  man 
■was  much  respected  by  the']  jrks  ;  but  a  curiosity 
he  could  not  resist,  indi  .iin  lo  run  the  hazani 

of  being  present  al  aom  e  esoteric  ceremonies 

of  the  Moslem  faith,  lo  seu  i  hich,  is  lo  incur  the 
penalty  of  death,  unless  tlie  i  Rdel  should  nlone  for 
the  olTence  by  embracing  Ibe  faith  of  Mahomet. 
Mustapha  chose  the  latter  alternatiYe,  and  thus 
saved  his  life.  As  he  was  known  lo  be  a  man  of 
-strict  integrity,  he  did  not  escape  the  reinonHlran- 
ces  of  some  of  his  former  friends,  to  whom  he 
made  this  excuse  for  his  apostacy :  '  /  thought  it 
better  to  trust  a  merciful  God  with  my  soul.lhan 
those  wretches  with  my  body.' 


He  that  openly  tells  his  friends,  all  (hat  he  thinks 
of  them,  must  expect  that  they  will  secretly  tell 
his  enemies,  much  tiiat  they  do  noi  think  of  hitn. 

The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,  her  great- 
est enemy  is  Prejudice,  and  her  constant  compa- 
nion is  Humility. 

Did  universal   charity  prev 
bnven,  and  hell  a  fahlo. 
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How  sinalL  a  portion  of  our  life  it  is,  thit  wo 
really  enjoy.  In  youth,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
things  that  are  to  come ;  in  old  age,  we  are  look* 
ing  ^ickwards  to  things  that  are  sone  past ;  in  man* 
h(KKl,  although  we  appear  indeed  to  be  mort 
occupied  in  things  that  are  present,  yet  even  that,  is 
too  often  absorbed  in  vague  deterroinatiooi^to  be 
vastly  happy  on  some  future  day,  when  woi  have 
time. 


In  all  governments,  there  must  of  necesmty  be 
both  the  law  and  the  sword ;  laws  without  anna 
would  give  us  not  liberty,  but  Ucentiousness  ;  and 
arms  without  laws,  would  produce  not  subjection, 
but  slavery.  The  law,  therefore,  should  be  unto 
the  sword,  what  the  liandle  is  to  the  hatchet ;  it 
should  direct  the  stroke,  and  temper  the  ibrce. 


'And  pride,  vouchsafed  to  all,  a  common  friend.* 

The  Poet,  who  wrote  this  line,  evinced  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  it  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
pangs  felt  by  the  jealous  are  the  most  intolerable, 
because  they  are  wounds  inflicted  on  them  through 
their  very  shield,  through  that  pride  which  is  our 
most  common  support  even  in  our  bitterest  misfor- 
tunes. This  pride,  which  is  as  necessary  an  evil 
in  morals,  as  friction  in  mechanics,  induces  men  to 
re-iterate  their  complaints  of  their  own  deficien- 
ces,  in  every  conceivable  gift,  except  in  that  article 
alone  where  such  complaints  would  neither  be 
irrational  nor  groundless,  namely,  a  deficiency  vd^ 
understandinff.    Here  it  isi  UkA  ittXl-co&cwX'w^i^iW 

Vol.  r— I. 
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conceal  the  disorder,  and  submit  to  the  consequen- 
ces, rather  than  permit  the  cure  ;  and  Solomon  is 
the  only  example  on  record,  of  one,  who  made  wis- 
dom the  fiist  and  the  last  object  of  his  desires,  and 
left  the  rest  to  heaven.  Philosophers  have  widely 
differed  as  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and  St.  Paul  has 
told  us,  that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  murmuring ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  seat  of  perfect 
contentment  is  in  the  head  ;  for  every  individual  is 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  own  proportion  of 
brains.  Socrates  was  so  well  aware  of  this,  that 
he  would  not  start  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  but  as  an 
inquirer  after  it.  As  a  teacher,  he  would  have  had 
many  disputers,  but  no  disciples:  He  therefore 
adopted  the  humbler  mode  of  investigation,  and 
instilled  his  knowledge  into  others,  under  the  mask 
of  seeking  information  from  them. 


If  you  have  performed  an  act  of  great  and  dis- 
interested virtue,  conceal  it ;  If  you  publish  it,  you 
will  neither  be  believed  here,  nor  rewarded  Aeft- 
after. 


Physical  courage,  which  despises  all  daagery 
will  make  a  man  brave  in  one  way,  and  moral  cou- 
rage, which  despises  all  opinion,  will  make  a  man 
brave  in  another.  The  former  w^ould-  seem  mosi 
necessary  for  the  camp,  the  latter  for  the  council; 
but  to  constitute  a  great  man,  both  are  necessary. 
Napoleon  accused  Murat  of  a  want  of,  the  one, 
and  he  himself  has  not  been  wholly  unsuspected  of. 
a  want  of  the  other« 


•••■-.»  •>.• 
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There  are  two  things  that  bestow  c^nsequehoe ; 
great  pos3essions  or  great  debts.*  Jvdius  Caesar 
consented  to  be  millions  of  sesterces  worse  than 
nothing,  in  order  to  be  every  thing;  he  borrowed 
large  sums  of  his  officers,  to  quell  seditions  in  his 
troops,  who  had  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  thus 
forced  his  partisans  to  anticipate  their  own  success 
only  through  that  of  their  commander. 

Those  who  are  prejudiced,  or  enthusiastic,  live 
and  move,  and  think  and  act,,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own  conformation.  The  delusion  so  produced 
is  sometimes  deplorable,  sometimes  ridiculous,  al- 
ways remediless.  No  events  are  too  great,  or  too 
little,  to  be  construed  by  such  persons  into  pecuUar 
or  providential  corroboratives  or  consequences  of 
their  own  morbid  hallucinations.  An  old  maiden 
lady,  who  was  a  most  determined  espouser  of  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender,  happened  to  be  possessed 
of  a  beautiful  canary  bird,  whose  vocal  powers 
were  the  annoyance  of  one  half  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  admiration  of  the  other.  Lord  Pe- 
terborough was  very  solicitous  to  procure  this  bird, 
as  a  present  to  a  favourite  female,  who  had  set  her 
heart  on  being  mistress  of  this  httle  musical  won- 
der. Neither  his  Lordship's  entreaties  nor  his 
bribes  could  prevail ;  but  so  able  a  negotiator  was 
not'  easily  foiled.  He  took  an  opportunity  of 
changing  the  bird,  and  of  substituting  another  in 
its  cage  during  some  lucky  moment,  when  its  vigi- 

*  Tho  above  remark  is  applicable  to  states,  no  less  than 
to  individuals.    A  public  aeot  is  a  kind  of  anchor  in  the 
storm ;  but  if  the  anchor  be  too  heavy  for  the  vessel,  sha 
will  be  sunk  by  that  very  weight  which  was  txvl&iA<^  Vsl 
her  preservation.— nSapienta^rerbum  saX. 
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his  knowledge  upon  othen ;  the  latter  is  eqmlly 
determined  that  othen  shall  not  force  their  knmr- 
ledge  upon  him. 

The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  and  the  bad  a 
worse,  than  is  usually  supposed ;  for  the  rewards 
of  the  one,  and  the  puniihments  of  the  other,  not 
unfrequendy  begin  on  this  side  of  the  grave ;  vice 
has  more  mart3rrs  than  virtue ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  men  suffer  more  to  be  lost  than  to  be  saved. 
But  admitting  that  the  vicious  may  happen  to  es- 
cape the  tortures  of  the  body,  which  are  so  eom- 
monly  the  wages  of  excess,  and  of  sin ;  yet  in  thai 
calm  and  constant  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  illii- 
minates  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  vice  can  have 
no  competition  with  virtue.  '  Our  thoughta,'  says 
an  eloquent  divine,  *  like  the  waters  of  the  mm^ 
when  exhaled  towards  heavm,  will  lose  aU  their 
bitterness  and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into  an 
ble  humanity,  until  they  descend  in  gentle 
of  love  and  kindness  upon  our  fellow^men.* 


There  are  too  many  who  reverse  both  tiie 
ciples  and  the  practice  of  the  apostle !  th^  b 
all  things  to  all  men,  not  to  serve  others,  but 
selves  ;  and  they  tiy  all  things,  only  to  hold  Cut 
that  which  is  bacL 


There  are  only  two  things  in  which  the  £edfle  pro* 
fessors  of  all  religions  have  agreed ;  to  persecute 
all  other  sects,  and  to  jdunder  their  own. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Scripiures  to  wfajch 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe  seem  to  have  givoa 
their  unanimous  assent  and  approbation^  andto  navift 
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studied  so  thoroughly  as  to  have  it  quke  at  their 
fingers  ends.  '  There  went  out  a  decree  m  ike  days 
of  Claudius  Cmsar^  that  dU  the  world  should  he  taxed* 

It  often  happens  ia  public  assemblies,  that  two 
measures  are  proposed,  opposite  in  their  t^idency, 
but  equal  in  the  influence  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, and  also  in  the  balance  of  good  and  evil 
which  may  be  fairly  stated  of  either.  In  such  a 
dilemma,  it  is  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of  unani* 
mity,  to  adopt  some  half  measure,  which,  as  it  has 
been  emasculated  of  its  energy  to  please  the  mode- 
rate, wlU  often  possess  the  good  of  neither  mea- 
sure, but  the  evil  of  both.  Of  this  kind  was  th« 
suspensive  veto  voted  to  the  monarch  by  the  national 
assembly  of  France.  It  made  the  king  an  object 
of  positive  jealousy,  while  -it.  gave  him  only  nega- 
tive power,  and  rendered  -hhn  unpopular,  without 
the  means  of  doing  harm,  and  responsible  without 
Uie  privilege  of  doing  good.  And  as  half  measures 
are  so  pregnant  with  danger,  so  the  half  talent  by 
which  they  are  often  dictated,  may  be  equally  pre- 
judicial. There  are  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty and  danger,  where  a  mediocrity  of  talent  is 
the  most  fatal  quantum  that  a  man  can  possibly 
possess.  Had  Charles  the  Fiist,  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  been  more  wise,  or  more  weak,  more 
firm,  or  more  yielding,  in  either  case  they  had  both 
of  them  saved  their  hpads. 


Imperial  Rome  governed  the  bodies  of  men^  but 
did  not  extend  her  empire  further.  Papal  Rome 
improved  upon  imperial ;  she  made  the  tiara  stronger 
than  the  diadem ;  pontifls  more  powerful  than  pra« 
tors;  and  the  crosier  more  victoriKyiA  \2[^»Sk  >2i^ 
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hnt  protoctress  was  off  her  guard.  The  Axngt* 
ling  was  precisely  like  the  original,  except  in  mat 
particular  respect  which  alone  ccmstituted  its  value ; 
it  was  a  perfect  mute^  and  had  more  taste  for  seeds 
than  for  songs.  Immediately  afler  this  m^anceuvre, 
that  battle  which  utterly  ruined  the  hopes  of  the 
Pretender,  took  place.  A  decent  interval  had 
elapsed  when  his  Lordship  summoned  resolution 
to  call  again  on  the  old  lady ;  in  order  to  smother 
all  suspicion  of  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  her, 
he  was  about  to  affect  great  anxiety  for  the  pos* 
session  of  the  bird ;  sKe  saved  him  all  trouble  on 
that  8C<Nre«  by  anticbating  as  she  thought  his 
errand, exclaiming,  'Oho  my  Lord,  then  you  are 
come  again,  I  presume,  to  coax  me  out  of  my  dear 
little  id^  but  it  is  all  in  vain,  h^  is  now  dearer  to 
me  than  ever,  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  his 
cage  full  of  gold.  Would  you  believe  it  my  Lord  ? 
From  the  moment  that  his  gracious  Sovereign  was 
defeated,  *•  The  sweet  Utile  fellow  has  not  uttered  a 
swgle  note  HP  Mr.  Lackuigton,  the  great  book- 
seller, when  3roung,  was  locked  up  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  attendance  at  a  methodist  meeting  in 
Taunton.  He  informs  ais,  that  in  a  fit  of  supersti- 
tion, he  opened  the  Bible  for  directions  what  to  do. 
The  Very  first  words  he  hit  upon  were  these :  *  He 
has  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee^  lest  atony  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone*  This,  sayB  he, 
was  quite  enough  for  me ;  so  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  I  ran  up  two  pair  of  stairs  to  my  own 
room,  and  out  of  the  window  I  leaped,  to  the  great 
terror  of  my  poor  mistress.  It  appears  that  he 
encountered  more  angles  in  his  fall  than  angels,  as 
he  was  most  intolersJbly  bruised,  and  being  quita 
unable  to  rise,  was  carried  back,  and  put  to  bed 
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for  a  fortnight;,  *  I  was  ignorant  enough/  says  he, 
'  to  think  that  the  Lord  had  not  used  me  %sefy  well  on 
this  occasion  ;*  and  it  is  most  likely  that  he  did  not 
put  so  high  a  trust  in  such  presages  for  the  future. 

That  writer  who  aspires  to  immortality,  should 
imitate  the  sculptor,  if  he  would  make  the  labours 
of  the  pen  as  durable  as  those  of  the  chisel.  Like 
the  sculptor,  he  should  arrive  at  ultimate  perfection, 
not 'by  what  he  cuids,  but  by  what  he  takes  auoay.; 
otherwise  all  his  energy  may  be  hidden  in  the  su- 
perabundant mass  of  his  matter,  as  the  finished 
fpnn  of  an  Apollo,  in  the  unworked  solidity  of  the 
block.  A  friend  called  on  Michael  Angelo,  who 
was  finishing  a  statue ;  some  time  afterwards  he 
called  again ;  the  sculptor  was  still  at  his  work ; 
his  friend  looking  at  the  figure,  exclaimed,  have  you 
been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last ;  by  no  means,  re- 
pliefd  the  sculptor,  I  have  retouched  this  part  and 
polished  that;  I  have  soflened  this  feature  and 
brought  out  this  muscle ;  I  have  given  more  ex- 
pression to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to  this  limb. 
Well,  well,  said  his  friend,  all  these  are  trifles ;  it 
may  be  so,  replied  Angelo,  but  recollect  that  trifles 
make  perfection,  and  that  perfection  \k  no  trifle. 

If  it  be  true,  that  men  of  strong  imaginations  ate 
usually  dogmatists,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
so,  it  ought  to  follow  that  men  of  weak  imagina- 
tions are  the  reverse  \  in  which  case  we  should 
have  some  compensation  for  stupidity.  But  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  no  dogmatist  is  more 
obstinate,  or  less  open  to  conviction,  than  a  fool ; 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  would 
•eem  to  be  this,  the  former  is  determined  to  for^ 
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to  have  revenged  himself,  who  has  had  the  moat 
power  to  do  80.  This  conclusion  however,  is 
often  a  most  erroneous  one,  although  it  has  proved 
the  frequent  source  of  fatal  mischiefs,  which  have 
only  fallen  the  heavier,  from  having  had  nothing  to 
support  them.  Forgiveness,  that  noUest  oi  all 
self-denial,  is  a  virtue,  which  he  alone  that  can  prac- 
tise in  himself,  can  willingly  believe  in  another. 


Some  men  possess  means  that  are  great,  but 
fritter  them  away,  in  the  execution  of  concep- 
tions that  are  little ;  and  there  are  others  who 
can  form  great  conceptions,  but  who  attempt  to 
carry  them  into  execution  with  little  means. — 
These  two  descriptions  of  men  might  succeed  if 
united,  but  as  they  are  usually  kept  asunder  by 
jealousy,  both  fail.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  s 
combination  of  great  means,  and  of  great  ccmcep- 
tions  in  one  mind.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  Iras 
a  splendid  example  of  this  union,  and  adl'luB 
designs  were  so  profoundly  planned,  that  it'  is 
delightful  to  observe  how  effectuaUy  his  vast  meins 
supported  his  measures,  at  one  time,  and  how 
gratefully  his  measures  repaid  his  means,  at  another. 
On  the  blameless  and  the  bloodless  basis  of  public 
utility,  he  founded  his  own  individual  aggranduee- 
ment ;  and  his  triumphal  arches  are  those  by^wiuch 
he  subdued  the  earth,  only  to  increase  the  comfiutt 
of  those  who  possess  it.  I  have  heard  my  fiitfaer 
say,  that  the  duke  was  not  considered  a  clever  lad 
at  Eton,  which  only  strengthens  an  observation 
that  I  have  often  mside,  that  vivacity,  tfi  wnUkf  is 
often  mistaken  for  genius,  and  solidity  for  aolneM. 


l^jLOONt  tot 

Hie  ftrdier  ve  advance  in  knowledge,  die  mora 
eimplick7  shall  we  discover  in  those  {Nrimary  nilee 
that  regulate  all  the  apparently  endless,  compUcatedt 
and  multiform  operations  of  the  Godhead.  To 
Him,  indeed,  all  time  is  but  a  mom^iit,  and  aQ 
space  but  a  point,  and  He  fills  both,  but  is  bounded 
by  neither.  As  merciful  in  His  restrictions  as  in 
las  bounties.  He  sees  at  one  glance  the  whole  rela* 
tions  of  things,  and  has  prescribed  unto  Himself 
one  eternal  and  immutable  principle  of  action,  that 
of  producing  the  highest  ultimate  happiness,  bj 
the  best  possible  means.  But  He  is  as  great  in 
minuteness,  as  in  magnitude,  since,  even  the  legs 
of  a  fly  have  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  aU 
the  powers  and  all  the  properties  of  an  air  pump, 
and  this  has  been  done  by  the  self-same  haiKl  that 
created  the  suns  of  other  systems,  and  pieced  them 
at  so  immense  a  distance  firom  the  earth,  that  Hght 
itself  seems  to  lag  on  so  immeasurable  a  journey, 
occupying  many  millions  of  years  in  arriving  firom 
those  bodies  unto  us.  In  proof  of  the  obser\'ation 
with  which  I  set  out,  modem  discoveries  in  che* 
mistry  have  so  simplified  the  laws  by  which  the 
Deitv  acts  in  His  great  laboratory  of  nature,  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  felt  himself  authorized  to 
a£rm,  that  a  very  few  elementary  bodies  indeed, 
and  which  may  themselves  be  only  difierent  fonns 
of  some  one  and  the  same  primary  material,  con* 
stitute  the  sum  total  of  our  tangible  universe  of 
things.  And  as  the  grand  harmony  of  the  cele9* 
tial  bodies  may  be  explained  by  the  simple  priiK^i* 
pies  of  gravity  and  impulse,  so  also  m  that  more 
wondernil  and  compUcated  microcosm,  the  heart 
of  man,  all  the  p)ienomena  of  noralf  art  peihape 
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resolvable  into  one  single  principle— -/b/Niriiitifo^ 
apparent  good;  for  al^ough  customs  univemlly' 
vary,  yet  man,  in  all  climates  and  countries,  is  es-* 
sentially  the  same.     Hence,  the  old  position  of  the 
Pyrrhonists,  that  the  more  we  study,  the  less  we 
know,  is  true,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  usually  received.     It  may  be  true   that  we 
know  less,  but  that  less  is  of  the  highest  value ; 
first,  from  its  being  a  condensation  of  all  that  is 
certain ;  secondly,  i^-om  its  being  a  rejection  of  all 
that  is  doubtful ;  and  such  a  treasure,  like  the  pages 
of  the  Sybil,  increases  in  value,  even  by  its  dimi- 
nution.    Knowledge  is  twofold,  and  consists  not 
only  in  an  affirmation  of  what  is  true,  but  in  the 
negation  of  that  which  is  false.     It  requires  more 
magnanimity  to  give  up  what  is  wrong,  than  to 
maintain  that  which  is  right:   for  our  pride  is 
wounded  by  the  one  effort,  and  flattered  by  the 
other.     The  highest  knowledge  can  be  nothing 
more  than  th'e  shortesft  and  clearest  road  to  truth ; 
all  the  rest  is  pretension,  not  performance,  mere 
verbiage   and  grandiloquence,  from  which  we  can 
learn  nothing,  but  that  it  is  the  external  sign  of  ah' 
internal  deficiency.     To  revert  to  our  former  affirm- 
ation  of  the  simpUcity  of  those  rules  that  regulate 
the  universe,  we  might  farther  add,  that  any  macbiiie 
would  be  considered  to  be  most  ingenious,  if  it  con- 
tained within  itself  principles  for  correcting  its  own 
imperfections.     Now,  a  few  simple  but  resistless 
laws,  have  effected  all  this  so  fidly  for  the  woiU 
we  live  in,  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  seedf 
of  its  own  eternity.    An  Alexander  could  not  adi 
one  atom  to  it,  or  a  Napoleon  take  one  away,     i 
period,  indeed,  has  been  assigned  unto  it  by  revr 
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lation,  otherwise  it  would  be  far  leai  difficult  to 
conceive  of  its  eternal  continuance,  than  of  its 
final  cessation. 


As  the  dimensions  of  the  tree  are  not  always 
Te^[ulated  by  the  size  of  the  seed,  so  the  conse* 
quences  of  things  are  not  always  proportionate  to 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  those  events  that  have 
produced  them.  Thus,  the  American  Revolution, 
from  which  Utile  was  expected,  produced  much ; 
but  the  French  Revolution,  from  which  much  was 
expected,  produced  little.*  And  in  ancient  times, 
so  grovelling  a  passion  as  the  lust  of  a  Tarquin, 
coiud  give  freedom  to  Rome;  that  freedom,  to 
whose  shrine  a  Caesar  was  afterwards  sacrificed  in 
vain,  as  a  victim,  and  a  Cato  as  a  martyr;  that  free- 
dom, which  fell,  uncstablished  either  by  the  immo- 
lation of  the  one,  or  the  magnanimity  of  the  other. 

Where  true  reUgion  has  prevented  one  crime, 
false  reUgions  have  aflbrded  a  pretext  for  a  thou- 
sand. 

*  I  am  not  so  hard^  as  to  dftrm,  that  the  French  revola- 
tion  produced  little,  in  the  abaohde  sense  of  the  word.  I 
mean  that  it  produced  little  if  oompared  with  the  expecta- 
tions of  mankind,  and  the  probabuitios  that  its  first  de- 
velopemcnt  tiffbrded  of  its  final  establishment  The  Papal 
power,  the  d^nastpr  of  the  Bourbons,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  purity  or  representation,  arc  resolving  themselves 
▼ery  much  into  the  *  statu  quo  ante  bettum.''*  It  is  far  from 
improbable,  that  the  results  of  a  *  reformation?  now  going 
on  in  Spain,  with  an  aspect  far  less  assuming  than  the  late 
revolution  in  France,  will  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the 

S resent  and  future  times  than  that  gigantic  event,  which 
estroyed  so  much,  but  which  repaired  so  little,  and  which 
began  in  civil  anarchy,  but  ended  m  military  despotism. 

*  The  ttats  before  tbs  wtr. 
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We  tak  adrice,  but  we  mean  approbatioB* 

Be  very  slow  to  believe  that  you  arc  wiser  than 
all  others ;  it  is  a  fatal  but  common  error.  Where 
one  has  been  saved  by  a  true  estimation  of  another's 
weakness,  thousands  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
false  appreciation  of  their  own  strength.  N  apoleon 
could  calculate  the  former^  well,  but  to  his  miscal- 
culations o£  the  hater^  he  may  ascribe  his  present 
degradation. 

In  the  present  enlightened  state  of  socie^,  it  is 
impossible  for  mankind  to  be  thoroughly  vicious ; 
for  wisdom  and  virtue  are  very  often  convertible 
terms,  and  they  invariably  assist  and  strengthen 
each  other.  A  society  composed  of  none  but  the 
wicked,  could  not  exist ;  it  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and,  vrithma  « 
flood,  would  be  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  the 
deluge  of  its  own  imquity.  The'moral  cemient  of 
all  society,  is  virtue ;  it  unites  and  preserves,  wliib 
vice,  separates  and  destroys.  The  good  may  wdl 
be  termed  the  salt  of  the  earth.  For  where  there 
is  no  integrity,  there. can  be  no  confidence;  ^ajl 
where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  can  be  no  una* 
nimity.  The  story  of  the  three  German  robben 
is  applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  from  the  pro^ 
nant  brevity  of  its  moral.  Having  acquired  bj 
various  atrocities,  what  amounted  to  a  very  vaJoa^ 
ble  booty,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to 
retire  from  so  dangerous  a  vocation.  When  the 
day  which  they  had  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
arrived,  one  of  them  was  despatched  to  a  neigl^ 
bouring  town,  to  purchase  provisions  for  their- last 
carousal.    The  other  two  secretly  agreed  to  mur« 
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der  him  oh  his  return,  that  they  mig^t  come  in  for 
one  half  of  the  plunder,  instead  of  a  third.  Thej- 
did  so.  But  the  murdered  man  was  a  closer  calcu- 
lator even  than  his  assassins,  for  he  had  previously 
poisoned  a  part  of  the  provisions,  that  he  might 
appropriate  unto  himself  the  whole  of  the  spoiL 
This  precious  triumvirate  were  found  dead  together, 
—a  signal  instance  that  nothing  is  so  blind  and  sui 
cidal,  as  the  selfishness  of  vice. 


When  ths  million  applaud  you,  seriously  ask 
yourself  what  harm  you  have  done ;  when  tbej 
censure  you,  what  good ! 

Agar  said, '  give  me  neither  pover^nor  riches  ;* 
and  this  will  ever  be'the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our 
incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes,  if  too  small,  they 
will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  large,  they  will 
cause  us  to  stumble  and  to  trip.  Wealth,  after  all, 
is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has  little,  and  wants 
less,  is  richer  than  he  that  has  much,  but  wants 
more.  True  contentment  depends  not  upon  what 
we  have ;  a  tub  was  large  enough  for  Diogenee^ 
but  a  world  was  too  httle  for  Alexander. 


We  should  act  with  as  much  energy  as  those 
who  expect  every  thing  from  thems^ves ;— -ajtid 
we  should  pray  with  as  much  earnestness  as  those 
who  expect  every  thing  horn  God. 

The  Ignorant  have  often  given  credit  to  the  wise, 
for  powers*  that  are  permitted  to  nane^  merely 
because  the  wise  have  made  a  proper  use  of  those 
powers  that  are  permitted  to  4M.  The  tittle  As%.* 
bian  tale  of  the  Deivise,  shali  bt  Xlbft  ^ounM^^l 
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this  proposition.  ADervise  ti  as  journeying  alone 
in  the  desert,  when  two  merchants  suddenly  met 
him ;  ^  You  have  lost  a  camel '  said  he  to  the  mer* 
chants ;  *  indeed  we  have '  they  rephed ;  '  was  he 
not  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  lame  in  his  left  leg  V 
said  theDervise  ;  '  he  was '  rephed  the  merchants : 
Miad  he  not  lost  a  front  tooth?'  said  theDervise; 
'  he  had '  rejoined  the  merchants  :  '  and  was  he  not 
loaded  with  honey  on  one  side,  and  wheat  on  the 
other  ?'  *  most  certainly  he  was,'  they  replied, '  and 
as  you  have  seen  him  so  lately,  and  maiked  him  so 
particularly,  you  can,  in  all  probability  conduct  us 
unto  him.'  *  My  friends '  said  theDervise,  *  I  have 
never  seen  your  camel,  nor  ever  heard  of  him  but 
from  you.'  '  A  pretty  story  truly,'  said  the  mer- 
chants, *  but  where  are  the  jewels  which  formed  .a 
part  of  his  cargo  V  *  I  have  neither  seen  your 
camel,  nor  your  jewels,'  repeated  theDervise.  On 
this  they  seized  his  person^  and  forthwith  hurried  him 
before  theCadi,  where  on  the  strictest  search,iiothiiig 
could  be  found  upon  him,  nor  could  any  evidoiee 
whatever  be  adduced  to  convict  him,  either  of  false- 
hood or  of  theft.  They  were  then  about  to  proceed 
against  him  <is  a  sart^erer,  when  the  Dervise,  "with 
great  calmness,  thus  addressed  the  court :  *  I  have 
been  much  amused  with  your  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  your  suspi- 
cions ;  but  I  have  lived  long  and  alone ,  and  I  can 
find  ample  scope  for  observation  even  in  a  deserL* 
I  knew  that  I  had  crossed  the  track  of  a  camel 
that  had  strayed  from  its  owner,  because  I  saw  no 
mark  of  any  human  footstep  on  the  same  route ;  I 
knew  that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one  eye,  because 
it  had  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one  side  of  its 
patli ;  and  I  perceived  that  it  was  lame  in  one  leg, 
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from  the  faiklt  impression  which  that  particular  foot 
had  produced  upon  the  sand ;  I  concluded  that  the 
animal  had  fc«t  one  tooth,  because  wherever  it  had 
grazed,  a  small  tuft  of  herbage  was  left  uninjured, 
in  the  centre  of  its  bite.  As  to  that  which  formed 
the  burthen  of  the  beast,  the  busy  ants  informed 
me  that  it  was  com  on  the  one  side,  and  the  clus- 
tering flies,  that  it  was  honey  on  the  other.' 

.  Some  philosophers  would  give  a  sex  to  revenge, 
and  appropriale  it  almost  exclusively  to  the  female 
mind.  But,  like  most  other  vices,  it  is  of  both 
genders  ;  yet,  because  wounded  vanity,  or  shghted 
love,  are  the  two  most  powerful  excitements  to 
revenge,  it  is  thoii^t  perhaps,  to  rage  with  more 
violence  in  the  female  heart. — As  the  causes  of  this 
passion  are  not  confined  to  the  women,  so  neither 
are  its  effects.  History  can  produce  many  Syllas, 
vO  one  Fulvia  or  Christina.  The  fact  perhaps,  is 
Jiat  the  human  heart,  in  both  sexes,  will  more 
readily  pardon  injuries  than  insults,  particularly  if 
they  appear  to  arise,  not  from  any  wish  in  the 
offender  to  degrade  us,  but  to  aggrandize  himself 
Margaret  Lambrun  assumed  a  man's  habit,  and 
came  to  England  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  determined  to  assassinate  Queen  EHzabeth. 
She  was  urged  to  this  from  the  double  malice  of 
revenge,  excited  by  the  loss  of  her  mistress.  Queen 
Mary,  and  that  of  her  own  husband  who  died  from 
grief,  at  the  death  of  his  Queen.  In  attempting  to 
get  close  to  Elizabeth,  she  dropped  one  of  her 
pistols;  and  on  being  seized  and  brought  before 
the  Queen,  she  boldly  avowed  her  motives,  and 
added,  that  she  found  herself  necessitated,  by 
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experienee,  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  naximi  that 
neither  force  nor  reason  can  hinder  a  woman  finom 
revenge,  when  she  is  impelled  by  love.  The  Queen 
set  an  example,  that  few  kings  would  have  fbl* 
lowed,  for  she  magnanimously  forgave  the  criminal, 
and  thus  took  the  noblest  mode  of  convincing  her 
that  there  were  some  injuries  that  even  a  woman 
could  forgive. 


All  the  poets  are  indebted  more  or  less  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  them ;  even  Homer's  origi- 
nality has  been  questioned,  and  Virgil  owes  almost 
as  much  to  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  as  to 
Homer,  in  his  Heroics ;  if  our  own  countnrman, 
Milton,  has  soared  above  both  Homer  and  Virgil, 
it  is  because  he  has  stolen  some  feathers  from  their 
wings.  Shakspeare  stands  alone.  His  want  of 
erudition  was  a  most  happy  and  productive  igno* 
ranee  ;  it  forced  him  back  upon  his  own  resooreeSi 
which  were  exhaustless.  If  his  hterary  qualifieap 
tions  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  borrow  from  the 
ancients,  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  powws 
of  his  invention,  which  made  borrowing  nnneee** 
sary.  In  all  the  ebbings  and  the  fiowmgs  of  Us 
genius,  in  his  storms,  no  less  than  in  his  calms^  he 
is  as  completely  separated  from  all  other  poets,  ae 
the  Caspian  from  all  other  seas.  Heabomidsiridi 
so  many  axioms  applicable  to  all  the  cirtunataiH 
ces,  situations  and  varieties  of  life,  that  diey  are  no 
longer  the  property  of  the  poet,  but  of  the  wefM ; 
all  apply,  but  none  dare  appropriate  them;  and, 
like  anchors,  they  are  secure  from  thieveS|  hf 
reason  of  their  wllght. 
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TlaX  TuSimm  qnnpalhise  with  their  monarch's 
glory,  that  they  are  improved  by  his  virtues,  and 
ttiat  the  tone  of  morals  rises  high,  when  he  that 
leads  the  band  is  perfect,  are  truths  admitted  with 
exultation,  and  Mt  with  honest  pride.  That  a 
nation  is  equally  degraded  by  a  monarch's  profli- 
gacy,  that  it  is  made,  in  some  sort,  contemptible  by 
his  meanness,  and  immoral  by  his  depravation,  are 
positions  less  flattering,  but  equally  important  and 
true.  '  Phts  exemplo  quern  peccato  nocent,  quvape 
qtiod  muUi  imiUUares  pHndpum  existunt^  Txie 
example,  therefore,  of  a  sovereign,  derives  its  pow- 
erful influence  from  that  pride  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature,  whieh  dictates  to  aD,  not  to 
copy  their  inferiors,  but  which  at  the  same  time, 
causes  imitation  to  descend.  A  Prince,  therefore 
can  no  more  be  obscured  by  vices,  without  demo- 
ralizing his  people,  than  the  Sun  can  be  eclipsed 
without  darkening  the  land.  In  proof  of  these  pro- 
positions, we  might  afllirm,  that  there  have  been 
some  instances  where  a  sovereign  has  reformed  a 
court,t  but  not  a  single  instance  where  a  court  has 
reformed  a  sovereign.  When  Louis  the  Four^ 
teenth,  in  his  old  age,  quitted  his  battles  for  beads, 
and  his  mistress  for  missals,  his  courtiers  aped 

*  TTbcy  i9  mflre  Jbnn  ^  iMr  csMnjrfc  fftoR  if  lAcJr  crJHiei^ 
fir  Mcn«  «re  tht  hmiUUn  •fFrineu.-^Ffrm, 

t  Englishmen  need  not  go  fiur,  either  in  tine,  or  in  dieCaneSy 
for  a  splendid  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  The 
reign  of  George  the  Third  is  an  arena  that  wUl  both  demand 
and  deserve  the  utmost  talents  of  its  historian,  howerer 
high  they  maj  be.  It  is  the  most  eventAil  reiffn  in  the 
memory  of  man.  A  gentlemanly  prince  in  public,  and  • 
princely  gentleman  in  private,  he  set  an  example  of  liberal- 
itv  in  sentiment,  of  integrity  in  principle,  and  of  purity  ia 
life,  which  may  have  been  imitated  by  soma  of  laa  vaAvy^cM^ 
but  which  have  been  lurpasMd  by  none* 


their  sovereign  aa  strenuously  in  his  devolions,  as 
they  had  before  in  lub  debaucheriea,  aad  took  the 
Bacrament  twice  in  the  day ! 

The  gamester,  if  he  die  a  martyr  to  his  profes- 
■ion,  ia  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  his  soul  to  eveiy 
other  loas,  and  by  the  act  of  suicide,  renounces 
earth  lo  forfeit  heaven. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  a  modem  martyr, 
— some  to  pity,  and  some  lo  persecute,  some  lo 
regret,  and  some  to  roast  him.  If  martyrdom  is 
now  on  tlie  decline,  it  is  not  because  martyrs  are 
less  zealous,  but  because  martyr-mongers  are  mora 
wise.  The  light  of  intellect  has  put  out  the  fire 
of  persecution,  as  other  fires  are  observed  to  smoul- 
der before  the  light  of  the  sua. 

The  wise  man  has  his  follies,  no  less  than  the 
fiml ;  but  it  has  been  said,  that  herein  lies  the  dif- 
ference—the follies  of  the  fool  are  known  lo  ihe 
world,  but  are  hidden  from  himself;  the  follies  of 
the  wise  are  known  to  himself,  but  hidden  from  ihe 
world,  A  harmless  hilarity,  and  a  buoyant  cheer- 
fulness are  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  genius  ; 
and  we  are  never  more  deceived,  ihan  when  we 
mistake  gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for  science, 
and  pomposity  for  erudition. 

The  true  pooi  ia  always  great,  if  compared  with 
others  j  not  always  if  compared  with  himself. 

If  men  praise  your  efforts,  suspect  their  judg- 
ment, if  they  censure  them,  youi 
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Philosophj  manages  a  moat  important  finn,  not 
only  with  a  capital  of  her  own,  but  also  with  a  still 
larger  on«  that  she  has  borrowed  j  but  she  repays 
wiUi  a  most  Uberal  interest,  and  in  a  mode  that  ulti* 
mately  enriches,  not  only  pthers,  but  herself.  The 
philosopher,  is  neither  a  chemist,  a  smith,  a  mei^ 
chant,  or  a  manufacturer ;  but  he  both  teaches  and 
is  tao^  by  all  of  them ;  and  his  prayer  is,  that 
the  intellectaal  hghtmay  be  as  general  as  the  solar, 
and  uncontrolled.  As  he  is  as  much  delighted  to 
imbibe  knowledge  as  to  impart  it,  he  watches  the 
rudest  operations  of  that  experience,  which  may  be 
both  old  and  uninformed,  right,  though  unable  to 
say  why,  or  wrong,  without  knowing  the  where- 
fore. Thfe  philosopher,  therefore,  strengthens  that 
which  was  mere  practice,  by  disclosing  the  principle; 
he  establishes  customs  that  were  right,  by  super- 
adding the  foundation  of  reason,  and  overthrows 
those  that  were  erroneous,  by  taking  that  founda- 
tion away. 

Persecutors  on  the  score  of  reUgion,  have,  in 
general,  been  the  foulest  of  hypocrites,  and  their 
burning  zeal  has  too  often  been  hghted  up  at  the 
altar  of  worldly  ambition.  Suppose  we  admit  that 
persecution  may,  in  some  soUtary  cases,  have  aris- 
en from  motives  that  are  pure  ;  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  men.  Here  again,  the  purity 
of  the  motive  is  most  wofully  eclipsed  by  the  gross 
absurdity  of  the  means.  The  persecutor  must 
begin  by  breaking  many  fundamental  laws  of  his 
master,  in  order  to  commence  his  operations  in  his 
favour ;  thus  asserting,  by  deeds,  if  not  by  words, 
that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  code  of  our 
Saviour,  is  xnsufEcient  for  its  own  i^ieB^tM^voxvy 
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Thus  it  is,  that  even  tlie  mnceretl  periecnior 
defends  the  cause  of  his  master.  He  shows  his 
love  of  man,  by  breaking  his  cardinal  laws ;  he 
then  seeks  to  glorify  a  God  of  mercy,  by  worship- 
ping him  as  a  Moloch  .  who  delights  in  human 
sacrifices ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  his  love  of  his 
neighbour,  by  roasting  his  body  for  the  sood  of  his 
soul.  Can  a  darkness  which  is  int^ectnal,  be 
done  away  by  a  fire  which  is  material  ?  or  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  faggot  of  a  man's 
body  in  order  to  enlighten  his  mind. 


There  is  a  paradox  in  pride— it  makes  some 
men  ridiculous,  but  prevents  others  from  becom- 
ing so. 


Those  who  worship  Gold  in  a  world  so  corruptfts 
this  we  live  in,  have  at  leant  one  thing  to  plead  in 
defence  of  their  idolatry — the  power  of  their  IdoL 
It  is  true,  that  like  other  Idols,  it  can  neither  loova, 
see,  hear,  feel,  or  understand;  but,  unlike  other 
Idols,  it  has  often  communicated  all  these  powers 
to  those  who  had  them  not,  and  annihilated  them 
in  those  who  had.  This  Idol  can  boast  of  two  pe- 
culiarities ;  it  is  worshipped  in  all  climates,  without 
a  single  temple,  and  by  ail  classes,  without  a  nngje 
hjrpocrite. 


If  kings  would  only  determine  not  to  exteod 
their  dominions,  until  they  had  filled  them  witih 
happiness,  they  would  find  the  smallest  territories 
too  large,  but  the  longest  life  too  short,  for  the  foO 
accompliishment  of  so  grand  and  so  noble  an 
bition.  '  ^ 
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It  is  not  every  man  that  can  afford  to  wear  a 
shabby  coat ;  and  worldly  wisdom  dictates  to  her 
disciples,  the  propriety  of  dressing  somewhat  be- 
yond their  means,  but  of  living  within  them ;  for 
every  one  sees  how  we  dress,  but  none  see  how 
we  live,  except  we  choose  to  let  them.  The  truly 
great  are  by  universal  suffrage  exempted  from 
these  trammels,  and  may  live  or  dress  as  they 
please. 


Sleep,  the  type  of  death,  is  also  like  that  which 
it  typifies,  restricted  to  the  earth.  It  flies  from 
hell,  and  is  excluded  from  heaven. 


Emulation  has  been  termed-a  spur  to  virtue,  and 
assumes  to  be  a  spur  of  gold.  But  it  is  a  spur 
composed  of  baser  materials,  and  if  tried  in  the 
furnace,  will  be  found  to  want  ihaX  fixedness,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  gold.  He  that  pursues 
virtue,  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not  far  from  wish- 
ing others  less  forward  than  himself ;  and  he  that 
rejoices  too  much  at  his  own  perfections,  will  be 
too  little  grieved  at  the  defects  of  other  men.  We 
might  also  insist  upon  this,  that  true  virtue,  though 
the  most  humble  of  aU  things,  is  the  most  progres- 
sive ;  it  must  persevere  to  the  end.  As  Alexander 
scorned  the  Olympic  games,  because  there  were 
no  kings  to  contend  with,  so  he  that  starts  only  to 
outstrip  others,  will  suspend  his  exertions  when 
that  end  is  attained;  and  self-love  will  in  many 
cases,  incline  him  to  stoop  for  the  prize,  even  be- 
fore he  has  obtained  the  victory.  The  views  of 
the  Christian  are  more  extensive,  and  more  endar- 
ing;  his  ambition  is,  not  to  conqvieT  Q»i!t\eT%,  "VsoX 

Vox.  J.—U 
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himself^  and  he  unbuckles  his  urmour,  otIj  finr  his 

shroud. 


In  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  follow  it  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found ;  like  fern,  it  is  the  produce  of  all 
climates,  and  like  coin,  its  circulation  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  particular  class.  We  are  i^orant 
in  youth,  from  idleness,  and  we  continue  so  m  man- 
hood, from  pride ;  for  pride  is  less  ashamed  of 
being  ignorant,  than  of  being  instructed,  and  she 
looks  too  high  to  find  that,  which  very  often  hes 
beneath  her.  Therefore  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate,  and  be  for  wisdom  that  which  Alcibiades 
was  for  power.  He  that  rings  only  one  bell,  will 
hear  only  one  sound ;  and  he  that  lives  only  with 
one  class,  will  see  but  one  scene  of  the  great 
drama  of  Hfe.  Mr.  Locke  was  asked  how  he  had 
contrived  to  accumulate  a  mine  of  knowledge  ao 
rich,  yet  so  extensive  and  so  deep.  He  r^ied, 
that  he  attributed  what  little  he  knew,  to  nothAviiig 
been  ashamed  to  ask  for  information ;  and  to  the 
rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  conversing  with  aB  de- 
scriptions of  men,  on  those  topics  chiefly  |liat 
formed  their  own  pec>ihar  professions  or  puraoiti* 
I  myself  have  heard  a  common  blacksmith  elcH 
quent,  when  welding  of  iron  has  been  the  &eme ; 
what  we  know  thoroughly,  we  can  usually  ezpreaa 
clearly,  since  ideas  will  supply  words,  but  words 
will  not  always  supply  ideas.  Therefore  when  I 
meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely,  or  converao 
confusedly,  I  am  apt  to  suspect  two  things ;  firaC, 
that  such  persons  do  not  understand  themselvaa  ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  beixq[ 
understood  bv  othera. 
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He  that  can  enjoj  the  intimacy  of  the  great,  and 
on  no  oceasion  disgust  them  with  familiarity,  or 
disgrace  himself  by  servility,  proves  that  he  is  as 
perfect  a  gentleman  by  nature,  as  his  companions 
are  by  ra^ 

Royal  favourites  are  often  obliged  to  carry  their 
complaisance  further  than  they  meant.  They  live 
for  their  master's  pleasure,  and  they  die  for  his 
convenience. 


The  hate,  which  we  all  bear  with  the  most  chris* 
tian  patience,  is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  us. 

Imitation  is  the  sincerest  of  flattery. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our  repu- 
tation; to  be  {nraised  by  honest  men,  and  to  be 
abused  by  rogues.  It  is  best,  however,  to  secure 
the  former,  because  it  will  be  invariably  accompa- 
nied by  the  latter.  His  calumniation,  is  not  only 
the  greatest  benefit  a  rogue  can  confer  upon  us,  but 
it  is  also  the  only  service  he  wiU  perform  u>r  nothing 

As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb  a 
mountain,  we  shall  fiiid  that  the  line  of  perpetwd 
eangekuion  commences  with  the  higher  circles,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  grand  himinary  the 
court,  the  more  fngidity  and  apathy  shall  we  expe- 
rience. 


Sensiblie  women  have  often  been  the  dupes  of 
designing  men,  in  the  following  way  :  They  have 
taken  an  opportunity  of  praising  them  to  their  own 
confidante,  but  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  secrecy. 
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The  confidante,  however,  as  they  know,  will  infal- 
libly inform  her  principal,  the  first  moment  she  sees 
her ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  flattery  which  always 
succeeds.  Even  those  females  ^ho  nauseate  flat- 
tery in  any  other  shape,  will  not  reject  it  in  this ; 
just  as  we  can  bear  the  light  of  the  sun  without 
pain  when  reflected  by  the  moon. 

If  you  are  under  obligation  to  many,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  postpone  the  recompensing  of  one,  until  it  be 
in  your  power  to  remunerate  all,  otherwise  you  will 
make  more  enemies  by  what  you  give,  than  by  what 
you  withhold. 

There  is  no  cruelty  so  inexorable  and  unrelent- 
ing, as  that  which  proceeds  from  a  bigoted  and  pre- 
sumptuous supposition  of  doing  service  to  God. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  hallucination,  all  com- 
mon modes  of  reasoning  are  perverted,  and  all 
general  principles  destroyed. — I'he  victim  of  the 
fanatical  persecutor  will  find  that  the  stronger  ,the 
motives  he  can  urge  for  mercy  are,  the  weaker 
will  be  his  chance  of  obtaining  it,  for  the  merit 
of  his  destruction  will  be  supposed  to  rise  in 
value,  in  proportion  as  it  is  efliected  at  the  expense 
of  every  feeling,  both  of  justice  and  of  humanity. 
Had  the  son  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  be^n 
condemned  by  the  inquisition,  his  own  father,  in 
default  of  any  other  executioner,  would  have  car^ 
ried  the  faggots,  and  have  set  fire  to  the  pile.  And 
in  iho  atrocious  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  it  is 
well  known  that  Balfour  and  his  party  did  not  meet 
together  at  Gilston  Muir  for  the  purpose  of  assas* 
sinating  the  Archbishop,  but  to  slay  one  Carmi- 
chael,  a  Magistrate.     These  misguided  men  were 
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actuated  (to  use  their  own  words)  *  hy  a  sir&ng  mtt* 
letting  of  the  spirit'  shortly  to  be  manifested  by 
the  outletting  of  innocent  blood ;  and  one  Smith, 
a  weaver  at  the  Strutherdike,  an  inspired  man,  had 
also  encouraged  them  *  all  to  go  forvxard^  seeing 
that  GodPs  glory  was  the  only  motive  that  was  moving 
them  to  offer  themselves  to  act  for  his  broken  dawn 
work.'  These  men  not  happening  to  find  Carmi- 
chael,  were  on  the  point  of  dispersing,  when  a  lad 
running  up,  suddenly  informed  them  that  the  coach 
of  Archbishop  Sharp  was  then  coming  on^pon 
the  road  between  Ceres  and  Blebo  Hole.  liiuSy 
Carmichael  escaped^  but  an  Ardhbishop  was  a 
sacrifice,  caught  in  the  thicket,  more  costly  than 
the  ram.  *  Truly/  said  they,  *  this  is  rf  God,  and 
it  seemeth  that  God  hatk  delivered  him  into  ou^ 
hands ;  let  us  not  draw  back,  but  pursue  Atm,  for  att 
looked  upon  it,  considering  the  former  circumstance^ 
as  a  clear  call  from  Goa  to  fait  upon  him*  We 
may  anticipate  what  tender  mercies  the  Archbishop 
might  count  upon,  from  a  gang  of  such  enthusi* 
asts  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  a  prelate  murdered 
at  the  feet  of  his  daughter,  with  the  curious  con- 
versation that  accompanied  this  act,  only  proves 
that  fanaticism  is  of  the  same  malignant  typo  and 
character,  whether  she  be  engendered  in  the  clan, 
or  the  conclave,  the  kirk,  or  the  cathedraL 

It  has  been  said,  that  whatever  is  made  with  the 
intention  of  Miswerihg  two  purposes,  will  answer 
neither  of  them  well.  'This  is  for  the  most  part 
true,  with  respect  to  the  inventions  and  productions 
of  man ;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this  would  seem 
to  obtain,  in  all  the  operations  of  tht  G<i&«^.  "Vb^ 
Cbs  great  laboratoiy  of  nature,  macKj  ^«cX»  oi  "^^^ 
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most  important  and  extensive  utility  are  often  made 
to  proceed  from  some  one  primary  cause ;  neitlier 
do  those  effects,  in  any  one  instance,  either  clash 
or  jar,  or  interfere  with  each  other,  but  each  one  is 
as  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  if  the  common  source  of 
its  activity  were  adjusted  and  appropriated  to  the 
accomplishing  of  that  single  effect  alone.  An  illus- 
tration or  two  will  suffice,  wlicre  the  number  of 
examples  is  so  great,  that  the  difficulty  lies  more  in 
the  selection  than  in  the  discovery.  'J'he  atmos- 
phere is  formed  for  the  respiration  of  numberless 
animals,  which  most  important  office  it  perfectly 
performs,  being  the  very  food  of  hfe.  But  there 
are  two  other  processes  almost  as  important,  which 
could  not  go  on  without  an  atmosphere,  seeing  that 
it  is  essential  to  both  of  them — The  disscmhiation 
of  hght  by  its  powers  of  refraction  imd  reflection, 
and  of  heat  by  its  decomposition.  The  ocean  is.a 
fluid  world,  admirably  calculated  for  the  propaga- 
tion and  continuation  of  those  myriads  of  aquatic 
aniuiids  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  thus,  it  enables 
the  Creator  to  extend,  botii  in  depth  and  surface, 
the  sphere  of  sensation,  of  hfe,  and  of  enjoyment, 
from  the  poles  even  unto  the  line.  But  tlie  ocean 
has  other  most  important  offices  to  ful£l ;  it  is  per« 
haps  more  necessary  to  the  earth,  than  the  earth 
itsi'lf  is  to  the  ocean ;  for  while  it  appears  to  be  the 
great  receptacle  of  salt  water,  it  becomes,  through 
the  joint  medium  of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  principal  reservoir  and  distributor  of  fre^h,  T^d. 
sun  himself  was  created  as  the  grand  emporium 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  system.  He  not  only 
warms  and  enlightens,  but  he  also  regulates  and 
controls,  both  the  times,  and  the  spac^,  of  th^; 
whole  ])Ianetary  world ;  the  lord  of  motion,  no  leaa 
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than  of  light,,  he  imposes  a  law  on  those  erratic 
bodies,  as  invincible  as  it  is  invisible,  which  never- 
theless allows  the  fullest  scope  to  all  their  wander- 
ings, and  subjects  them  to  np.  restraint  but  that 
wliich  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion. 


"When  we  consider  that  Juhus  Caesar,  Pompey, 
Brutus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Hortensius,  Augustus,  and  Marcus  Varro,  were 
contemporaries,  that  tlioy  were,  at  the  saittiL.time, 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  same  city,  -which 
might  well  be  termed  *  Roma  mrpm  genitrix  :'*  and 
when  we  further  reflect,  that  this  bright  constella* 
tion  was  attended  also  by  another  subordinate  to  it, 
made  up  of  stars,  indeed  of  lesser  magnitude,  but 
which  would  have  shone  with  no  small  lustre  in 
any  other  horizon,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  a  ca- 
pital that  could  breed  and  educate  such  men,  should 
aspire  to  the  proud  title  of  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  vaunt  herself  secure  from  all  mortal  wounds, 
save  only  those  that  might  be  inflicted  in  an  evil 
hour  by  parricidal  hands.  The  close  observer 
of  human  nature,  who  takes  nothing  on  trust,  who, 
undazzled  by  the  lustre,  calmly  inquires  into  the 
use,  will  not  be  contented  with  a  bare  examination 
of  the  causes  ihat  conspired  to  produce  so  marvel- 
lous an  union  of  talent,  but  will  further  ask,  how  it 
happened,  that  men,  whose  examples  have  been  so 
fertUe  of  instruction  to  future  ages,  were  so  bar* 
ren  of  improvement  and  utUity  to  their  own.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Rome  wa& '  divided  against 
herself,'  split  into  faction,-  and  torn  to  pieces  by  a 

*'Jime  tki  mUiuT  <(f  mtiu 
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most  bloody  chr3  rar,  at  the  veijaioiiieiil  A^mwi 
in  proud  posaeMion  of  all  this  profunoii  rf.taliBl, 
by  which  she  was  conamiied,  rattier  tfaau  oomfbiteSy' 
and  scorched,  rather  than  enlightened.    PefhafMi 
the  conclusion  that  ie  forced  upon  na  W  a  review 
of  this  particular  period  of  Boman  Histoiy»  ie 
neither  consolatonr  nor  honoorable  to  oor  naUm  r 
it  wou}d  seem,  I  fear,  to  be  this,  namely,  dwl  a 
state  of  end  fineedom  is  abscdutirfy  Tier eeaaiy  far 
the  training'up^  edacatbg,  apd;ihnahing,  4if  gftet 
and  naUe  niiins ;  but  tw  aocierjrlias'nD  ^»t^ 
tee,  that  minds  so  formed  and  .finiBliedy  a&R.  nol- 
aspire  to  govtm^'nlSm  thav  to  djbey ;  no  aeeoiity, 
that  they  shalt  not  a£fe^  -a  jpttatnesa,  neat^  thvi 
the  laws,  and  in  mffectiog  it,  that  th^^wdl  nol  idkK 
mately  destroy  )^at  Tory  freedom/ to  ^Mdch* 
they  were  indeb^  for  their  superiority^' 
men  too  often  begin'  hf  aubjectm^  i|B  tUafs. 
their  Country,  and  finiiA  by,  stibjectmg  their  901 
try  unto  themsehres.    K  we  examine  £eiiidiitfi||pl 
characters  of  those  great  iiames  I  have  eitie^ 
we  may  perhaps  awa^  thai  Horace, 
tensius,  Vano,  and  livy,  were  more 
writing  what  deeervedto  be  read,  than  in 
thing  that  deserved  to  be  writtxm.    Atticoa 
practical  disciple  of  £|Acnraa,'ind  t004Mvsk'«MJ^ 
cemed  about  the  safoty  and  heakh  of  hii^mm^ 
person,  to  endanggr  it  tiy  attarking  that  of  mnaltmf^' 
as  to  Cicino,  aMKm^;be  was  formeU  Mi'^ffti 
action  and  ddiberatian,  yet  none  of  tbetiloojitfcrf 
was  spilt  in  his  day,  can  fiirhr  be  charged  to  Umh> 
in  fact,  he  had  so  mm^  of  the  jpliability  lif  I4f^ 
friend  Atticue  aboo^  him,  thai  he  ad^  IhavM 
ilourished  even  m  the  court  of  Augoitoa^  atival  «f 
Ifocenas,  had  he  himself  beeai*  leM  eloqamti  Oeli^ 
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vius  more  grateful,  or  Antony  less  vindictive.  Foimt 
men  remain,  formed  indeed  in  '  all  the  prodigality 
of  nature,'  but  composed  of  elements  so  opposite 
to  each  other,  that  their  conjunction,  like  the  clash 
of  adverse  comets,  could  not  but  convulse  tho 
world ;  Caesar,  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Cato. — Caesar 
could  not  brook,  a  superior,  nor  Pompey  an  equal ; 
and  Brutus,  although  he  did  not  aspire  himself  to 
rule,  was  determined  that  no  one  else  should  do  so. 
Cato,  who  might  have  done  more  to  save  his 
country,  had  he  attempted  less^  disgusted  his  friends 
and  exasperated  his  foes  by  a  vain  effort  to  realize 
the  splendid  fictions  of  Plato's  Republic,  in  the 
dregs  of  Romulus. — Proud,  without  ambition,  he 
was  less  beloved  as.  the  stem  defender  of  hberty, 
than  Cajsar  as  the  destroy^-  of  it,  who  was  ambi- 
tious without'pride  ;  a  mistaken  mar^)rr  in  a  noble 
cause,  Cato  was  condemned  to  live  in  an  era  when 
the  times  could  not  bear  his  integrity — nor  his 
integrity  the  times. 

There  is  this  difference  bjetween  those  two  tem- 
poral blessings,  health  and.  money:  money  is  tho 
miost  envied y  but  the  least  enjoyed,  health  is  the 
most  enjoyed,  but  the  least  envied ;  and  the  supe- 
riority of  the  latter  is  still  more  obvious  when  we 
reflect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with 
health  for  money,  but  that  the  richest  would  gladly 
part  with  all  their  money  for  healtl|. 

All  governments  ought  to  aspire  to  produce  the 
highest  happiness  by  the  least  objectionable  means. 
To  produce  good  without  some  admixture  of  ill,  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Deity  alone.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  each  individual  would  strive  to  l5T€^«tt^^^^Sw^ 
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wbolfi  of  bia  Sbertjr,  but  then  Ita  wvald  b*  «1h 
liable  to  tfas  cvqvadkMalS  of  Mfaen,' wfar>  wouU 
feal  equ>ll7  ^ilnluiruifllt  t>  prcMive  tha  wtnli 
of  thein.  In  «  ■tals'  iof  eiviuzatiaa  sub  ittfiv^ 
dud  voluntai^  Mtcrificea  a  put  of  feu  Ubnt^,  te 
increue  the  geaenl  ttock.  But  he  Mctiic«>  hia 
liberty  onljlo  Ablmcw;  audit  tn^  to  be  die 
cue  of  ^ood  govanunetf*!  Aat  dua^  bmiSco  of 
die  individual  ia.repaid  btm  with  Mumibf,  mH  aitt 
imifmt;  otherwiae,  dw  aolettdid  dedaniiim  of 
Rousseau  ni^  be  varifiea,  and  a  atate  of  UKtnm 
be  preferred  to  a  atate  df  OTiliiMibiL  '  Hie  fibertj 
we  obtain  hf  bmnf  nembera  at  cJYJliaed  eocM^, 
would  be  licentJonaaawt  if  it  allowed  da  to  ham 
other*,  and  ^mi|MHt  janreiitod  u*  Ava'fcaMi- 
fitting  owwdveal  ^|||B  iBWitT'.-ther^iaiVi'ali^ 
eiLch  individaal  te  dindMbo  good  ha  can  le  '-'—''^' 
without injani|Klna     '  '* 

Of  two  evila,  it  ia  perhaps  less  injurioua  «^i 
aociety,  that  a  good  doctrine  ehoultl  be  accompft* 
nied  \^  a  bad  hSo,  than  that  a.  good  life  should  tend 
its  support  to  a  b^  doctrine.  For  the  sect,  if  once 
oitablished,  wiU'somra  the  founder.  When  doc- 
trinea,  radic&Kj'bad  in  themselvea,  are  tranBmitted 
to  posterity,  ncoatanended  by  the  good  life  of  their 
author,  this  ta  to  ana  a  harlot  with  beauty,  and  to 
heighten  tho  attracdotw  of  a  vain  and  unsound 
{^ilosO[Ay.  I  question  if  Epicurus  and  Hume 
nave  done  BiBtiVi>i<l  greater  injury  by  ih«  looseness 
of  their  doctrinea,  ihui  try  tlie  purity  of  their  lives. 
Of  such  men  we  may  more  Justly  exclaim,  than  of 
Cnaar,  '  confound'  their  virtues,  they  have  undone 
du  worid.* 
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M^ny  hare  been  thcrag^t  capable  of  goyerning, 
until  they  have  been  called  to  govern ;  and  otluMv 
have  been  deemed  incapaUe;  who,  when  called  into 
power,  have  most  agreeably  disappointed  public 
opinion,  hy  far  surpassing  all  previous  anticipation. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  great  and  little  vulgar,  too 
often  judge  of  the  blade  W  the  scabba^ ;  fend 
shining  outward  qualities,  although  they  may  excite 
first  rate  expectations,  are  not  unusually  iound  to 
be  the  companions  of  second  rate  abilities.  Where* 
as,  to  possess  a  head  equal  to  the  greatest  events, 
and  a  heart  superior  to  the  strongest  temptations, 
«re  qualities  which  may  be  possessed  so  secretly, 
that  a  man's  next  door  neigfaoour  shall  not  discover 
them,  until  some  unforeseen  nd  fortunate  occasicm 
has  called  them  forth. 


The  iffnorance  of  the  Chinese  wiy  be  attrSmted 
to  their  language.  A  hterary  Chinese  must  spend 
half  his  life  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowled^^e 
of  it  The  use  of  metaphor,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  the  algebra  of  language,  is,  I  a^^rehend, 
unknown  amongst  them.  And  as  language,  after 
an,  IS  made  up  only  of  the  signs  and  counters  of 
knowledge,  he  that  is  obUged  to  lose  so  much 
time  in  acquiring  the  sign,  will  have  but  httle  of  the 
thing.  So  compete  is  the  ignorance  of  this  con« 
ceited  nation,  on  many  points,  that  very  curious 
brass  models  of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  which 
the  French  Government  had  sent  over  as  a  poresent, 
they  considered  to  be  meant  as  toys  for  the 
amusement  of  the  grand-children  of  the  Emperor. 
And  I  have  heard  the  late  Sir  George  Staunton 
declare,  that  the  coetly  mathematical  mstnimentt 


made  by  Ramsden  and  D^|and,  and  libeBt»  AtiB 
by  Lord  Macartney,  inn  w  uU^It  UMteat^^p 
Chinese,  as  a  ateam  ei^ne  to  nn  rf mil ia wit^yii 
loom  to  a  Hottentot.  Tbe'  fatber  (M  Trfi||"inifli|li. 
not  inaptly  to'  my  present  aiil^t,  baa  titimitllii, 
ttiat  the  tedious  time  we  modeina  "mplrjin  in^jlr 
ing  the  language Af  the  aocient  Gieelu  BodBbliiM 
which  coat  them  nothings  ia  the  pnBomalreaaiai 
why  we  cannot  aniye  atlhatgrasdeurof  aoi)l,-|Ml 
perfection  of  knawledg&'that  was  in  tbem.  -  ^ut 
the  teamed  lailguagcs,  after  all,  are  indiapenattUe  -to 
form  the  Gentleman  and  the  S,«holar>  and  ait  wall 
worth  all  the  ^bour  that  diey  have  coat  .oa,  j)n»- 

"     ''     X.WT  Ibsraselvea  aSiale, 

it,4ut  M.m  Ibm^idok 

The  foiin^ttitini  iiutit 

eat  meaeare  hidden,  aqd-  in 

1  inferred  from  the.  atra 

i  of  the  BUperstrU 

l^ito  a  fonner  publication,  I 
quoted  an  oI^SSSbt,  who  observes, '  that  we  fi 
a  sheep  with  grass,  not  in  order  to  obtaiij  agpp™ 
of  hay  from  h^  back,  but  in  the  hope  that  ^wH 
feed  us  with  mutton,  and  clothe  us  withvBffl.' 
We  may  apply  this  to  the  sciences,  we  teach  a 
young  manv^Jgobra,  the.  iiiathemiitics,  and  logic, 
not  that  he  aliould  take  his  equations  and  paral-- 
lelograms  into  Westminster  Hall,  nor  hnng  hie  ten 
predicaments  to  Die  House"  of  Commoiie,  but  that 
he  should  bring  a  miiid  to  boili  iliese  places,  so  well 
stored  with  t!ie  sound  piinciplea  of  truth  and  of 
reason,  as  not  to  be  deceived  by  the.  chicanery 
of  the  bar,'nor  the  sophistry  of  the  senate. .  Tfaa 
actiuiremenl&  of  science  may  be  termed  Uie  arinour 


n,aiid-ift 
tatral^l^H 

'BtnU^^H 

wef^l^B 
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of  the  mmd ;  but  that  armour  would  bo  worse 
than  useless,  that  cost  us  all  we  had,  and  lefl  us 
nothing  to  defend. 

That  is  not  the  most  perfect  beauty,  which,  in 
public,  would  attract  the  greatest  observation ;  nor 
even  that  which  the  statuary  would  admit  to  be  a 
faultless  piece  of  clay,  kneaded  up  with  blood. 
But  that  is  truis  beauty,  which  has  not  only  a  sub- 
stance, but  a  spirit,-ra  beauty  that  we  must 
intimately  know,  justly  to  appreciate, — a  beauty 
lighted  up  in  conversation,  where  the  mind  shines 
as  it  were  through  its  casket,  where  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  *  the  eloquent  blood  spoke  in  her  Sieeks^ 
and  so  distinctly  wrought^  that  we  might  ahnost  say 
her  body  thought,^  An  order  and  a  mode  of  beauty, 
which,  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  accuse 
ourselves  for  not  having  before  discovered  those 
thousand  graces  which  bespeak  that  their  owner 
has  a  soul.  This  is  that  beauty  which  never  cloys, 
possessing  charms,  as  resistless  as  the  fascinatmg 
Egyptian,  for  which  Antony  wisely  paid  the  bauble 
of  the  world — a  beauty  hke  the  rinng  of  his  own 
Italian  Suns,  always  enchanting,  never  the  same. 


He  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
pitied,  as  he  that  nobody  can  please. 

Revenue  is  a  debt,  in  the  paying  of  which,  the 
greatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and,  so  far 
as  he  is  able,  punctual.  .But  there  is  a  difference 
between  a  debt  of  revenge,  and  every  other  debt. 
By  paying  our  other  debts,  we  are  equal  with  aB 
mankind ;  but  m  refusing  to  pay  a  debt  of  tQi^xN^^ 

Vol.  I.— i:^. 
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we  are  superior.  Yet,  it  must  be  confessed,  thai  it 
is  much  less  difficult  to  forgive  our  enemies,  than 
our  friends,  and  if  ive  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  thai 
Coriolanus  found  it  so  hard  a  task  to  pardon  Rome, 
the  answer  is,  that  he  was  himself  a  Roman. 


If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealth ; 
but,  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  conceal  our 
poverty.  We  shall  find  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
hide  a  thousand  guineas,  than  one  hole  in  our  coat. 


The  cynic  who  twitted  Aristippus,  by  observing 
that  the  philosopher  who  could  dme  on  herbs  might 
despise  the  company  of  a  king,  was  Well  replied  to 
by  Aristippus,  when  he  remarked,  that  the  phflo* 
sopher  who  could  enjoy  the  company  of  a  king, 
might  also  despise  a  dinner  of  herbs. 

*  Non  pranderet  olus  si  sciret  regibus  titi.** 

Nothing  ia  more  common  than  to  hear  people  abus- 
ing courtiers,  and  affecting  to  despise  courts ;  jret 
most  of  these  would  be  proud  of  the  acquaintance 
of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  hve  in  the  other. 
The  history  of  the  Conclave  will  show  us  how 
ready  all  men  are  to  renounce  philosophy  for  the 
most  distant  probability  of  a  crown.  Whereas, 
Casimir  of  Poland,  and  Christina  of  Sweden,  are 
likely  to  remain  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  first 
and  the  last,  of  those  who  have  renounced  a'  crown 
for  the  sake  of  philosophy. 

*  He  vmddn9tdbi$m  her^t  ifh§  coM  iMMff  M^i^ 
Fvi.  .  . 
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WaiB  are  to  the  body  politic,  what  drama  are  to 
tlie  individual.  There  are  times  when  they  may 
prevent  a  sudden  death,  but  if  frequently  resorted 
to,  or  long  persisted  in,  they  heighten  the  energies, 
oidy  to  hasten  the  dissolution. 


It  has  been  shrewdly  said,  that  when  men  abuse 
us,  we  should  suspect  ourselves,  and  when  they 
praise  us,  them.  It  is  a  rare  instance  of  virtue  to 
despise  censure,  which  we  do  not  deserve ;  and 
still  more  rare,  to  despise  praise,  which  we  do. 
But  the  integrity  that  hves  only  on  opinion,  would 
starve  without  it ;  and  that  theatrical  kind  of  virtue^ 
which  requires  pubhcity  for  its  stage,  and  an  ap^ 
plajuding  world  for  its  audience,  could  not  be 
depended  on,  in  the  secrecy  of  soUtude,  or  the 
retirement  of  a  desert. 


This  is  the  tax  a  man  must  pay  to  his  virtues— 
they  hdd  up  a  torch  to  his  vices,  and  render  those 
frailties  notorious  in  him,  which  would  have  passed 
without  observation  in  another. 


Those  hypochondriacs,  who,  like  Herodius,  give 
up  their  whole  time  and  thoughts,  to  the  care  of 
their  health,  sacrifice  unto  life,  every  noble  purpose 
of  Uving ;  striving  to  support  a  frail  and  feverish 
being  here,  they  neglect  an  hereafter ;  they  con- 
tinue to  patch  up  and  repair  their  mouldering 
tenement  of  clay,  regardless  of  the  immortal  tenant 
that  must  survive  it ;  agitated  by  greater  fears  than 
the  apostle,  and  supported  by  none  of  his  hoi^a^ 
they  *  die  daily.' 
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destructive  than  all  the  cannon  in  the  camp  of  his 
antagonist. 

Expect  not  praise  without  envy  until  jovl  are 
dead.  Honours  bestowed  on  the  illustnoiis  dead, 
have  in  them  no  admixture  of  envy;  for  the  living 
pity  the  dead ;  and  pity  and  envy,  like  oil  and  vine- 
gar,  assimilate  not : 

'  Urit  enim  fidgare  suo  quipragrawU  artes 
Infra se positas,  extinctus^  amabitur idem* 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the 
body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of 
by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 


Those  who  have  resources  within  themsalveSi 
who  can  dare  to  Uve  alone,  want  friends  the  least, 
but  at  the  same  time,  know  how  to  prize  them  jbo 
most.  No  company,  is  far  preferable  to  huL 
because  we  are  more  apt  to  catch  the  vices  of 
others  than  their  virtues,  as  disease  is  fiur  mora 
contagious  than  health. 

It  is  better  to  meet  danger  than  to  wut  for  it. 
He  that  is  on  a  lee-shore  and  foresees  a  hurricane, 
stands  out  to  sea,  and  encounters  a  stcmn  to  avoid 
a  shipwreck.  Aiid  thus,  the  legislator  who  meets 
some  evils,  half  subdues  them.  In  the  grievous 
dearth  that  visited  the  land  of  Eg3rpt,  Joseph  fore* 
stalled  the  evil,  and  adopted  measures  Chat  pfo- 
claimed  to  the  nation,  'you  shall  not  feast,  in  order 
that  you  may  not  fast ;  and  although  you  must  sub? 

^  He  whoae  jurmi  genku  toon  above  the  artif 
Svmt  wmU  he  mnef^  M  dett^  U  fovMl  agiinr^Vwi^  -' 
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mit  to  a  scarcity,  you  shall  not  endure  a  fiuliind/ 
And  those  very  persons  who  have  been  decried  by 
short-sighted  reasoners  in  this  country,  as  regraters 
and  monopodizers,  are,  in  times  of  real  deiiciettcyy 
the  actual  Josej^s  of  the  land.  Like  the  pntBtota* 
t&res  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  they  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  before  the  main  body  are 
advised  of  it,  and  by  raising  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity, take  the  only  means  to  insure  an  economy 
in  the  use  of  it. 


Louis  the  Fourteenth  having  become  a  king  by 
the  death  of  his  minister,  Mazarin,  set  up  the  trad)e 
of  a  conqueror  on  his  own  account.  The  devil 
treated  him  as  he  does  young  gamesters,  and  bid 
very  high  fur  him  at  first,  by  granting  lum  unexam* 
pled  success ;  he  finished  by  punishing  him  with 
reverses  equally  unexampled. — Thus,  that  mm 
which  he  had  taken  for  his  device,  although  it  rose 
in  cloudless  majesty,  was  doomed  to  aet  in  obscu* 
rity,  tarnished  by  the  smoke  of  his  defeats,  and 
tinged  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects. 


It  Is  an  old  saying,  that  Truth  lies  in  a  well,  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that,  some  men  will  use  no  clumi 
to  draw  her  up,  but  that  which  is  so  long  that  it  is 
the  labour  of  their  hfq  to  finish  it ;  or  if  they  live 
to  complete  it,  it  may  be  that  the  first  links  are 
eaten  up  by  rust,  before  the  last  are  ready.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  are!  so  indolent,  that  Uiey  would 
attempt  to  draw  up  Truth  without  any  cham,  or  hj 
means  of  one  that  is  too  short.  Both  of  these  wiQ 
miss  their  object.  A  wise  man  wHl  provide  a 
chain  for  this  necessary  pur]^oie|\haX\iaM^itfA%>^s^ 
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too  much,  nor  a  link  too  little,  and  on  the  first  he 
will  write  *  ars  longa,'*  and  on  the  last, '  vita  brevis  f 


Doubt  is  the  vestibule  which  aU  must  pass, 
before  they  can  enter  into  the  temple  of  wisdom ; 
therefore,  when  we  are  in  doubt  and  puzzle  out  the 
truth  by  our  own  exertions,  we  have  gained  a 
somethmg  that  will  stay  by  us,  and  which  will  serve 
us  again.  But,  if  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  the  search 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior  information  of  a 
friend,  such  knowledge  will  not  remain  with  us ;  we 
have  not  bought  but  Sorrowed  it. 


Great  men,  like  comets,  are  eccentric  in  their 
courses,  and  formed  to  do  extensive  good,  by  modes 
unintelligible  to  vulgar  mindis.  Hence,  like  those 
erratic  orbs  in  the  firmament,  it  is  their  iaXA  to  be 
miscomprehended  by  fools,  and  misrepresented  by 
knaves ;  to  be  abused  for  all  the  good  they  actv^dJIy 
do,  and  to  be  accused  of  iUs  with  which  thjsy  have 
pothing  to  do,  neither  in  design  or  execution. 


Some  men  who  have  evinced  a  certain  degree  of 
wit  and  talent  in  private  companies,  fail  miserably 
when  they  attempt  to  appear  as  pubUc  characters 
on  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life.  Great  men  in. 
a  little  circle,  but  little  men  in  a  great  end,  tiitiy 
show  their  learning  to  the  ignorant,  but  their  iJBpb-. 
ranee  to  the  learned ;  the  powers  of  their  Bund 
seem  to  be  parched  up  and  withered  by  the  public 
gaze,  as  Welch  Cascades  before  a  summer  mm,^ 
which,  by  the  by,  we  are  told,  are  vastly  fine  in  this 
winter,  when  nobody  goes  to  see  them. 
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Great  num  often  obtain  their  ends,  by  maaiiB 
beyond  the  grasp  of  vulgar  intellect,  and  even  by 
methods  diametrically  opposite  to  those  which  tha 
multitude  would  pursue.  But,  to  effect  this,  be« 
speaks  as  profound  a  knowledge  of  mind,  as  that 
philosopher  evinced  of  matter,  who  fin^t  produced 
ice  by  Uie  agency  of  heaL 

• 

Those  that  are  the  loudest  in  their  threats,  are 
the  weakest  in  the  execution  of  them.  In  spring* 
ing  a  mine,  that  which  has  done  the  most  extensive 
mischief  makes  the  smallest  report ;  and  again,  if 
we  consider  the  effect  of  lightning,  it  is  probable 
that  he  that  is  killed  by  it,  hears  no  noise ;  but  the 
thunder-clap  whidi  follows,  and  which  most  alarms 
the  ignorant,  is  the  surest  proof  of  their  safety. 

We  most  readily  forgive  that  attack,  which 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  sfdendid  tri* 
umph.  A  wise  man  will  not  sally  forth  from  hfs 
doors  to  cudgel  a  fool,  who  is  in  the  act  of  break* 
mg  his  windows,  by  pelting  them  with  guineas. 

That  an  author's  work  is  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
is  a  position  that  has  led  to  very  false  conclusions. 
If  satan  himself  were  to  write  a  book,  it  would  be 
m  praise  of  virtue,  because  the  good  would  pur* 
chase  it  for  use,  and  the  bad  for  ostentation. 


It  is  not  known  where  he  that  invented  the 
plough  was  bom,  or  where  he  died ;  yet  he  hat 
effected  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  woild,  than 
the  whole  race  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  who 
have  drenched  it  with  tears,  and  manured  it  with 
r  lood«  and  whose  birth,  parenlagei  axA  c^^A»«9iaian^ 
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have  been  handed  down  to  us  with  a  precision  pro* 
cisely  proportdohate  to  the  mischief  they  have 
done. 


As  the  gout  seems  privileged  to  attack  the  bodies 
of  the  wealthy,  so  ennui  seems  to  exert  a  similar 
prerogative  over  their  minds.  I  should  consider 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  this  country,  in  a 
great  measure  exempt  from  this  latter  mahidy  of 
the  mind;  ftrst,  because  there  is  no  vernacular 
name  that  fuUy  describes  it,  in  our  language ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
this  disease  to  such  persons ;  they  will  admit  how- 
ever, that  they  have  sometimes  thought  a  rainy 
Sunday,  particularly  tedious  and  long.  In  the  con* 
stitution  of  our  nature,  it  so  happens,  that  pleasure 
cloys  and  hebetates  the  powers  of  enjoyment  very 
soon,  but  that  pain  does  not,  by  any  means,  m  an 
equal  proportion,  dull  the  powers  of  suffering.  A 
fit  of  the  toothache,  or  the  tic  doloreux,  shall  bonfii- 
nue  their  attacks  with  slight  intermissions  for 
months,  and  the  last  pang  shall  be  as  aoute  &8  the 
first.  Again,  we  are  so  framed  and  fashioned,  that 
our  sensations  may  continue  alive  for  years,  to  tor- 
ment, after  they  have  been  dead  for  years,  to  tran- 
sport ;  and  it  would  be  well,  if  old  age,  which  has 
been  said  to  forbid  the  pleasures  of  yoUth,  on 
penalty  of  death,  interdicted  us  also  firoxn'thcMM 
pains  which  are  unhappily  as  much  or  more  the  lot 
of  the  old  than  of  the  young.  The  cold  and  sni- 
velled hand  of  time  is  doubly  industrious ;  he  not 
only  plucks  up  flowers,  but  he  plants  thorns  in  their 
room ;  and  punishes  the  bad,  with  the  recollectiotts 
of  the  past,  the  sufferings  of  the  present,  and  tbe 
anticipation  of  the  future,  until  dea^  becomes 
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only  remedy,  because  life  hath  become  their  sole 
disease.  If  these  observations  be  just,  their  appli* 
cation  to  ennui,  our  present  subject,  is  obvious. 
For  he  that  does  labour  uiider  acute  pain,  will  be 
too  much  occupied  for  ennui ;  and  he  that  does 
not,  has  no  right  to  indulge  it,  because  he  is  not  in 
the  fruition  of  vivid  pleasure.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  vivid  pleasures  should  conti- 
nue long,  their  very  continuance  must  make  them 
ceasei  to  be  vivid.  Therefore  we  might  as  well 
suffer  ennui,  because  we  are  not  angels  but  men. 
There  are  indeed,  some  spirits  so  ardent,  that 
change  of  employment  to  them  is  rest,  and  their 
only  fatigue  a  cessation  from  activity.  But,  even 
these,  if  they  make  pleasure  a  business,  will  be 
equally  subject  to  ennui,  with  more  pMegmatiQ 
minds ;  for  mere  pleasure,  although  it  may  refresh 
the  weary,  wearies  the  refreshed.  Gaming  has 
been  resorted  to  by  the  affluent,  as  a  refuge  from 
ennui ;  it  is  a  mental  dram,  and  may  succeed  for  a 
moment,  but,  like  all  other  stimuli,  it  produces  indir 
rect  debility ;  and  those  who  have  recourse  to  it, 
will  find  tiiat  the  sources  of  their  ennui  are  far 
more  inexhaustible  than  those  of  their  purse. 
Ennui,  perhaps,  has  made  more  gamblers  than  ava- 
rice, more  drunkards  than  thirst,  and  perhaps  as 
many  suicides  as  despair.    Its  only  cure*  is  the 

*  It  would  se^m  that  employment  is  more  tofficadons  in 
the  cure  of  ennui  than  society.  A  young  Huron,  in  a  villaffo 
near  Cluebec,  emphatically  exclaimed  to  an  English  travel- 
ler, 'On  8*ennuie  dans  le  village,  ct  on  ne  s'ennaie  jamais 
dans  le  bois.'  We  aJl  remember  the  instance  of  that  man 
of  rank  and  tide,  who  destroyed  himself  in  foil  possession 
of  every  thing  that  could  make  life  desirable,  leaving  it  on 
record,  that  he  committed  the  act,  only  b^ause  he  was  tired 
of  pottiflg  on  hi>  cloches  in  the  moniiiig|iLiid\»S|9gft%^tBLtA 
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pursuit  of  some  desirable  object ;  if  that  object  be 
worthy  of  our  pursuit  and  our  desires,  the  prog* 
nostics  of  a  cure  are  still  more  favourable ; — ^if  the 
object  be  a  distant  one,  yet  affording  constant 
opporttmities  of  pursuit  and  advancement,  the  cure 
is  certain,  until  the  object  be  attained ;— *but  if  that 
object  cannot  be  attained,  nor  even  expected,  until 
after  death,  although  the  means  of  its  attainment 
must  last  as  long  as  our  life,  and  occur  as  constantly 
as  the  moments  that  compose  it,  we  may  then 
exclaim  *  /  have  founds  with  more  cause  than  the 
philosopher,  and  seek  from  the  dying  Christian  an 
infalhble  nostrum  for  all  the  evils  of  ennui. 


Heaven  may  have  happiness  as  utterly  unknown 
to  us,  as  the  gift  of  perfect  vision  would  be  to  a 
man  bom  blind.  If  we  consider  the  inlets  of  plea* 
sure  from  five  senses  only,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  same  being  who  created  us,  could  have  given 
us  five  hundred  ifhe  had  pleased.  Mutual  love,  puite 
and  exalted,  founded  on  charms  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  as  it  constitutes  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth,  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary^ 
also  form  the  lowest  happiness  of  Heaven.  Am 
it  would  appear  consonant  with  the  administration 
of  Providence  in  other  matters,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  hnk  between  earth  and  heaven ;  for,  m 
all  cases,  a  chasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoidbd, 

again  at  n^ht ;  and  in  times  still  nearer  to  ns,  John  Ma^ 
docks,  and  Henry  Gluin,  esq.  of  Dublin  notoriety,  thefonn^r 
in  the  clear  unincumbered  possession  <^8ix  tb^usand  pounds 
per  annum,  and  both  of  them  m  full  possesaioa  of^hoaltifc 
and  competence,  destroyed  themselves  for  no  other  reasoo 
but  because  they  were  tired  of  the  imTsiied  repeCilHnis  ind 
insipid  tmHsenwnta  of  life. 
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^prudente  Deo^  Thus,  the  material  world  has  its 
links,  by  which  it  is  made  to  shake  hands,  as.il 
were,  with  the  vegetable  — the  vegetable  with  the 
animal — the  animal  with  theiatellectual  — «nd  the 
intellectual  with  what  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope 
of  the  angeUc. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  directly 
opposite  accounts  of  the  same  countries.  The 
difference  hes  not  in  the  reported,  but  the  reporter. 
Some  men  are  so  imperious  and  overbearing  im 
theu-  demeanour,  that  they  would  represent  even  the 
islanders  of  Pelew,  as  insolent  and  extortionate ; 
others  aie  of  a  disposition  so  concihatory  and 
unassuming,  that  the^  would,  have  httle  that  was 
harsh  or  barbarous  to  record,  even  of  the  Miissul- 
men  of  Constantinople. 

It  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  there  was  oo 
other  road  to  Heaven  but  through  Hell.  Yet  thic 
dangerous  and  impracticable  road  has  been  attempt- 
ed by  all  those  princes,  potentates  and  statesmen, 
who  have  done  evil,  that  good  might  come. 

Courage  is  incompatible  with  the  fear  of  death ; 
but  every  villain  fears  death ;  therefore  no  villain 
can  be  brave.  He  may  indeed  possess  the  cou- 
rage of  a  rat,  and  fight  with  desperation  when  driven 
into  a  comer.  If  by  craft  and  crime  a  successful 
Adventurer  should  be  enabled  to  usurp  a  Kingdom, 
and  to  command  its  legions,  there  may  be  moments, 
when,  like  Richard  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  or 
Napoleon  on  the  plains  of  Marengo,  all  must  b* 
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ttaked;  an  awful  crisis,  when,  if  his  throne  be 
overturned,  hie  ecafTold  musi.  rise  upon  its  ruJJis. 
Then  indeed,  though  the  cloud  of  battle  siiould 
lower  OR  his  hopes,  while  its  iron  hail  is  rattling 
around  him,  the  greatest  coward  will  hardly  jly, 
to  ensure  that  dealh  which  he  can  only  escape  by 
facing.  Yet  the  glare  of  a  courage  thus  elicited 
by  danger,  where  fear  conquers  I'ear,  is  no!  to  be 
compared  to  that  calm  sunshine  which  constantly 
cheers  and  iliumiiiatea  the  breast  of  hiip  who 
builds  hia  confidence  on  virtuous  principle;  it  is 
rather  ihe  transient  and  evanescent  lightning  of  the 
storm,  which  derives  half  its  lustre  from  the  dark- 
ness that  siuTounda  it 

The  absent  man  would  wish  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  talent,  by  affecting  to  forget  what  all  others 
remember ;  and  the  Antiquarian  is  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  thing,  by  remembering  what  all  others  have 
thought  proper  to  forget,  1  cannnt  but  think  it 
would  much  improve  society,  first,  if  all  absent  men 
would  take  into  their  heads  to  turn  Antiquarians ; 
and  nextj  if  ail  Antiquarians  would  he  absent  men. 

To  know  a  man,  observe  howhe  icins  Ms  object, 
rather  than  how  he  loses  it ;  for,  when  we  fail,  our 
pride  supports  us,  when  we  succeed,  it  betrays  us. 

Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  memory  of  fools,  nor  so  keen  as  their 
resentment ;  he  that  has  not  strength  of  mind  to 
forgive,  la  by  no  means  weak  enough  to  forget ; 
and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  a  cruel  thing,  ^an 
t«  nay  a  severe  one. 
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In  literature,  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  name. 
Let  an  author's /!r«r  work  have  what  merit  it  may, 
^e  will  lose  if  he  prints  it  himself;  and  being. a 
novus  homo  in  literature,  his  only  chance  is  to  give 
nis  first  edition  to  his  bookseller.  .  It  is  true  that 
the  bookseller  will  ofl^r  terms  extremely  liberal  to 
those  who  have  established  a  reputation,  and  will 
lose  by  many,  who,  like  Scott,  have  written  spirit- 
edly for  fame,  but  tamely  for  money.  But,  even  in 
tins  case,  the  booksellers  have  no  right  to  complam ; 
for  these  calculating  M2ecenases  ought  to  remem* 
ber,  that  if  they  pay  too  dearly  for  the  lees^  they 
had  the  first  squeezing  cf  the  grcpes  for  nothmg.* 

In  addressing  the  multitude,  we  must  remember 
to  follow  the  advice  that  Cromwell  gave  his  soldiers^ 
*fire  low.*  This  is  the  great  art  of  the  Methodists, 
*fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri^f  If  our  eloquence  be 
directed  above  the  heads  of  our  hearers,  we  shall 
"40  no  execution.  By  pointing  our  arguments  low^ 
we  stand  a  chance  of  hitting  their  hearts^  as  well 
as  their  hectds.  In  addressing  angels,  we  could 
hardly  raise  our  eloquence  too  high ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  men  are  not  angels.  Would  we 
warm  them  by  our  eloquence,  unlike  Mahomet's 
mountain,  it  must  come  down  to  them,  since  they 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  it.  It  must  come  home 
to  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  to  their  hopes  and 
their  fears,  to  their  families  and  their  firesides. 
The  moon  gives  a  far  greater  light  than  all  the 
fixed  stars  put  together,   although  she  is  much 

*  Those  who  continue  to  write  after  their  wit  is  exhausted, 
may  be  compared  to  those  old  maids  who  gire  us  oos  eup 
•f  good  tea,  but  all  the  rest  of  milk  and  watec. 

i  Jtii  wisi  to  /earn  ^  owr  enemjefr— Pub. 
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smaller  than  any  of  them  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the 
stars  are  superior  and  remote,  but  the  moon  is  mft* 
rior  and  anUiguous. 

The  plainest  man  who  pays  attention  to  women, 
will  sometimes  succeed  as  well  as  the  handsomest 
man  who  does  not.  Wilkes  observed  to  Lord 
Townsend,  >  You,  my  Lord,  are  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  I  the  plainest.  But  I 
would  give  your  Lordship  half  an  hour's  start,  and 
yet  come  up  with  you  in  the  affections  of  any  wo- 
man we  both  wished  to  win;  because  all  those 
attentions  which  you  would  omit  on  the  score  of 
fine  exterior,  I  should  be  obUged  to  pay,  owing  to 
the  deficiencies  of  mine.' 


Agriculture  is  the  most  certain  source  of  strenflth, 
wealth,  and  independence.  Commerce  flouriuiee 
by  circumstances  precarious,  contingent,  transitdry, 
almost  as  liable  to  change,  as  the  winds  and  wai{^ 
that  waft  it  to  our  shores.  She  may  well  be 
termed  the  younger  sister,  for,  in  all  emergencies, 
she  looks  to  agriculture,  both  for  defence  and  foi 
supply.  The  earth,  indeed,  is  doubly  grateful,  in- 
asmuch as  she  not  only  repays  forty  fold  to  the 
cultivator,  but  reciprocally  improves  its  improper, 
rewarding  him  with  strength,  health,  and  vigoiur. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  is  the  true  cffidwi  miiUum;^ 
and  in  her  brave  and  hardy  peasantry,  she  offers  a 
legitimate  and  trusty  sword,  to  those  rulers,  thai 
duly  appreciate  her  value,  and  court  her  alliance. 
It  is,  however,  more  easy  to  convert  husbandmen 
into  excellent  soldiers,  than  to  imitate  Romulus^ 
who  could  at  will  reconvert  them  again. — He  fint. 

'*'  St€frehoit8e  of  aoUiera, — pus. 
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moulded  those  materials  that  conquered  ^  world : 
a  peasantry  victorious  in  war,  laborious  in  peace, 
despisers  of  sloth,  prepared  to  reap  the  bloodless 
harvest,  of  the  sickle,  after  having  secured  that  of 
the  sword.  The  only  employments,  says  Dion, 
thai  Romulus  left  to  freemen,  were  agriculture  and 
warfare ;  for  he  observed  that  men  so  employed  are 
more  temperate,  less  entangled  in  the  pursuits  of 
forbidden  love,  and  subject  to  that  kind  of  avarice 
only,  which  leads  them  not  to  injure  one  another, 
but  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
enemy.  But  finding  that  each  of  these  occupa- 
tions, separate  from  the  other,  is  imperfect,  and 
produces  murmurs ;  instead  of  appointmg  one  part 
of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  lay 
waste  the  enemy's  countiy,  according  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  ordered  the  samo 
persons  to  exercise  the  employments,  both  of  hus- 
bandmen  and  of  soldiers ;  and  accustomed  them 
in  time  of  peace,  to  hve  in  the  country  and  culti- 
vate the  land,  except  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  come  to  market,  upon  which  occasions 
they  were  to  meet  in  the  city  in  order  to  traffic  ; 
and  to  that  end  he  appointed  a  market  to  be  held 
every  nmth  dav.  In  time  of  war,  he  taught  them 
the  duty  of  soldiers,  and  not  to  yield  to  any  othefi 
m  the  Kitigues  or  advantages  that  attend  it. 

Avarice  has  ruined  more  men  than  prodigality^ 
and  the  blindest  thoughtlessness  of  expenditure 
has  not  destroyed  so  many  fortunes,  as  the  calcu- 
lating but  insatiable  lust  of  accumulation. 

Some  reputed  saints  that  have  been  canonized, 
ought  to  have  been  cannonaded ;  and  some  rep«ud 

13* 


To  be  aatiafied  with  tlio  acquittal  of  the  world, 
ihoitgh  accompanied  wilii  the  secret  condemnation 
of  cousciunce,  is  the  mark  of  a  little  mind ;  but  it 
requires  a  aoul  of  no  common  stamp,  lo  be  saiiH- 
fied  with  his  otcn  acquitiaJ,  <md  to  despise  the 
condcnmation  of  the  world. 

An  Irishman  fights  before  he  reasons,  a  Scotch- 
man reasons  before  he  tights,  an  Englishman  is  not 
pariicular  as  to  the  order  of  precedence,  but  will 
do  either  to  ancotiunodate  his  customers.  A 
modern  general  has  said,  that  the  best  troops  would 
be  as  follows :  an  Irishman  haif  drunk,  a  Scotch- 
man half  starved,  and  an  Englishman  with  hia 
beUyfiiU. 

If  some  persons  were  to  bestow  one  half  of  their 
fortune  in  learning  how  to  spend  the  other  half,  it 
would  be  money  extremely  well  laid  out.  He  that 
spends  two  fortunes,  and,  permitting  himself  to  be 
twice  ruined,  dies  at  last  a  beggar,  deserves  no 
commiseration.  He  has  gained  neither  experience 
from  trial,  nor  repentance  from  reprieve.  He  has 
been  all  his  Ufe  abusing  fortune  without  enjoying 
her,  and  purchasing  wisdom  without  posBeasii^  her. 

Relations,  take  the  greatest  hberties,  and  give 
the  least  assistance.  If  a  stranger  cannot  help  ub 
with  his  purse,  he  will  not  insult  us  with  his  com- 
ments ;  but  with  relations,  it  mostly  happens  that 
they  are  the  veriest  misera  with  regard  to  their 
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ft 

propert]r,v  but  perfect  prodigals  in  the  article  of 
advice. 


After  h3rpocrite8,  the  greatest  dupes  the  devil 
has,  are  those  who  exhaust  an  anxious  existence 
in  the  disappointments  and  vexations  of  business, 
and  live  miserably  and  meanly^  only  to  die  magni- 
ficently and  rich.  For,  like  the  hypocrites,  the 
only  disinterested  action  these  men  can  accuse 
themselves  of,  is,  that  of  seiving  the  devil  without 
receiving  his  wages ;  for  the  assumed  formality  of 
the  one,  is  not  a  more  effectual  bar  to  enjoyment^ 
than  the  real  av^ce  of  the  other.  He  that  stands 
every  day  of  his  life  behind  a  counter,  untd  he 
drops  from  it  into  the  grave,  may  negotiate  many 
very  profitable  bargains ;  but  he  has  made  a  single 
bad  one,  so  bad>  indeed,  that  it  counterbalances  all 
the  rest ;  for  the  empty  foolery  of  dying  rich,  he 
has  paid  down  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his 
integrity ;  since  a  very  old  author  observes,  that 
*tis  mortar  sUcketk  between  the  stones,  so  sticketh 
fraud  between  buying  and  selling*  Such  a  worid- 
ung  may  be  compared  to  a  merchant,  w^ho  should 
put  a  rich  cargo  into  a  vessel,  embark  with  it  him- 
self^ and  encounter  all  the  penis  and  privations  of 
the  sea,  although  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
beforehand,  that  he  was  only  providing  for  a  ship* 
wreck,  at  the  end  of  a  troublesome  and  tedious 
voyage. 

Women  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  deco- 
mm,  so  often  as  men,  but  when  they  do,  they  go 
greater  lengths.  For  with  reason  somewhat  weaker, 
they  have  to  contend  with  passions  somewhat 
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stronger;  besides,  a  female  by  one  traasgressioa 
forfeits  her  place  in  society  for  ever ;  if  once  she 
falls,  it  is  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
that  the  law  of  opinion  should  be  most  severe  on 
that  sex  which  is  least  able  to  bear  it ;  but  so  it  is, 
and  if  the  sentence  be  harsh,  the  sufferer  should  be 
reminded  that  it  was  passed  by  her  peers.  There- 
fore, if  once  a  woman  breaks  through  the  barriers 
of  decency,  her  case  is  desperate ;  and  if  she  goes 
greater  lengths  than  the  men,  and  leaves  the  pale 
of  propriety /or/A^  behind  her,  it  is  because  she  is 
aware  that  all  return  is  prohibited,  and  by  none  so 
strongly  as  by  her  own  sex.  We  may  also  add, 
that  as  modesty  is  the  richest  ornament  of  a  woman, 
the  want  of  it  is  her  greatest  deformity,  for  the  bet* 
ter  the  thing,  the  worse  will  ever  be  its  perversion, 
and  if  an  angel  falls,  the  transition  must  be  to  a 
demon. 


Of  the  professions,  it  may  be  said,  that  soldieis 
are  becoming  too  popular,  parsons  too  lazy,  phyai» 
cians  too  mercenary,  and  lawyers  too  powerniL 

Most  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to  despue 
courts  ;  yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  m  the 

other.  * 


Evils  are  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  sodden- 
ness  of  their  attack,  than  from  their  magnitude,  or 
their  duration.  In  the  storms  of  life,  those  that 
are  foreseen  are  half  overcome,  but  the  iiffham  is  a 
just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  helmsman,  pouncing 
the  vessel,  as  an  eagle  on  the  prey. 
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Homer,  not  contented  with  making  his  hero 
invulnerabie  every  where  but  in  the  heel,  and  so 
swift  of  foot,  that  if  he  did  run  nobody  could 
catch  him,  completes  the  whole  by  making  a  god 
his  blacksmith,  and  covering  him  like  a  rhinoceros, 
with  a  coat  of  mail  from  a  superhuman  manufac- 
tory. With  all  those  advantages,  since  his  object 
was  to  surprise  his  readers,  he  should  have  made 
his  buUy  a  coward,  rather  than  a  hero. 

Of  method,  this  may  be  said,  if  we  make  it  oar 
slave,  it  is  well,  but  it  is  bad  if  we  are  slaves  to 
method.  A  gentleman  once  told  me,  that  he  made 
it  a  regular  rule  to  read  fifty  pages  every  day  of 
some  author  or  other,  and  on  no  account  to  faQ 
short  of  that  number,  or  to  exceed  it.  I  silently 
set  him  down  for  a  man  who  might  have  taste  to 
read  something  worth  writing,  but  who  never  could 
have  genius  himself^  to  write  any  thing  worth  read- 
ing. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision ; 
and  yield  with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firm* 
ness. 


There  are  many  good-natured  fellows,  who  have 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  to  their  love  of  ban* 
tering  and  raillery.  No  doubt  they  have  had 
much  diversion,  but  they  have  purchased  it  too 
dear.  Although  their  wit  and  their  brilliancy  may 
have  been  often  extolled,  yet  it  has  at  last  been 
extinguished  for  ever ;  ana  by  a  foe,  perhaps,  who 
had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  who  found  it 
easier  to  point  a  sword  than  a  repartee.  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  in  the  province  of  Ben%^^^VLQ\A>^ 
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been  a  long  time  very  successful  in  hunting  the 
tiger.  His  skill  gained  him  great  eclat,  and  insured 
him  much  diversion ;  at  length  he  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  hfe ;  he  then  relinquished  the  sport,  with 
this  observation:  *  Tiger  hunting  is  very  fine 
amusement,  sq  long  as  we  hunt  the  tiger ^  but  it  is 
rather  awkward  when  the  tiger  takes  at  into  his 
head  to  hunt  us.'  Again,  this  skill  in  small  wit, 
like  skill  in  small  arms,  is  very  apt  to  beget  a  con- 
fidence which  may  prove  fatal  in  the  end.  We  may 
either  mistake  the  proper  moment,  for  even  cow- 
ards have  their  fighting  days,  or  we  may  mistake 
the  proper  man.  A  certain  Savoyard  got  his  five* 
lihood  by  exhibiting  a  monkey  and  a  bear;  he 
gained  so  much  applause  fi-om  his  tricks  with  the 
monkey,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  practise  some 
of  them  on  the  bear ;  he  was  dreadfully  lacerated, 
and  on  being  rescued  with  great  difficulty  from  the 
gripe  of  Bruin,  he  exclaimed :  '  What  a  fool  was  I 
not  to  distinguish  between  a  monkey  and  a  bear : 
a  bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave  kind  of  person-* 
age,  and  as  you  plainly  see,  does  not  understand  a 
joke !' 


It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  enemies 
— seldom  safe  to  venture  to  instruct,  even  our 
friends. 


If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  >  a 
journey,  then  we  may  add,  that  the  Christian  pil-- 
grimage  far  surpasses  all  others,  in  the  following 
important  particulars  :  in  the  goodness  of  the  roa(£ 
— in  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — ^in  the  ezcel- 
knce  of  the  company — and  in  the  vast  supenoritj 
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of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  christian 
traveller  when  he  has  finished  his  course^ 


All  who  have  been  great  and .  good,  without 
Christianity,  would  have  been  much  greater  and 
better  with  it.  If  there  be  amongst,  the  sons  of 
men,  a  single  exception  to  this  maxim,  the  divine 
Socrates  may  be  allowed  to  put  .in  the  strongest 
claim.  It  was  his  high  ambition  to  deserve,  by 
deeds,  not  by  creeds,  an  unrevecded  l^eaven ;  and 
by  works,  not  by  faith,  to  enter  an  unpromised 
land. 


Though  the  Godhead  were  to  regard  and  to 
exalt,  without  limit,  and  without  end,  yet  the 
object  of  its  highest  favours  could  never  ofiend  the 
brightness  of  Eis  eternal  majesty,  by  too  near  an 
approximation  to  it ;  for  the  difference  between  the 
creator  and  the  created  must  ever  be  infinite,  and 
the  barrier  that  divides  them  insurmountable. 


Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  per- 
haps there  is  nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such 
supreme  astonishment  as  a  proud  man. 

Vanity  finds  in  self4ove  so  powerfiil  an  ally,  that 
it  storms,  as  it  were  by  a  coup  de  main,  the  citadel 
of  our  heads,  where,  having  blinded  tie  two  watch' 
men,  it  readily  descends  into  the  heart.  A  cox- 
comb begins  by  determining  that  his  own  profession 
is  the  first ;  and  he  finishes,  by  deciding  that  he  is 
the  first  of  his  profession. 

A  poor  nation  that  relaxes  not  from  her  attitude 
of  defence,  is  less  likely  to  be  attacked^  tho^^Jx 
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surrounded  by  powerful  neighbours,  than  another 
nation  which  possesses  wealth,  commerce,  popula« 
lion,  and  all  the  sinews  of  war,  in  far  greater  abun- 
dance, but  unprepared.  For  the  more  sleek  the 
prey,  the  greater  is  the  temptation ;  and  no  wolf 
will  leave  a  sheep,  to  dine  upon  a  porcupine. 

Memory  is  the  friend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous 
ally  of  mvention ;  there  are  many  books  that  owe 
their  success  to  two  tilings,  the  good  memory  of 
those  who  write  them,  and  the  bad  memory  of  those 
who  read  them. 


Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  from  cowardice, 
but  not  always ;  for  cowardice  sometimes  prevents 
it ;  since  as  many  Uve  because  they  are  afraid  to 
die,  as  die  because  they  are  afraid  to  live. 

We  submit  to  the  society  of  those  that  can 
inform  us,  but  we  seek  the  society  of  those  wfaoift 
we  can  inform.  And  men  of  genius  ought  not  io 
be  chagrined  if  they  see  themselves  neglected. 
For,  when  we  communicate  knowledge,  we  are 
raised  in  our  own  estimation,  but  when  we  receive 
it,  we  are  lowered.  That,  therefore,  which  has 
been  observed  of  treason,  may  be  said  also  of 
talent,  we  love  instruction,  but  hate  the  instructer, 
and  use  the  hght,  but  abuse  the  lantern. 

Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  vlrttfe 
consoles  us  even  in  our  pains. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  woild : 
first,  those  whom  every  one  would  wish  to  talk  to, 
and  whom  every  one  does  talk  of ;— these  are 
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that  small  minority,  that  constitute  the  great. 
Secondly,  those  whom  no  one  wishes  to  talk  to, 
and  whom  no  one  does  talk  of; — rthese  are  the 
vast  majority,  that  constitute  the  little.  The  tliird 
class  is  made  up  of  those  whom  every,  body  talks 
of,  but  nobody  talks  to; — these  constitute  the 
knaves.  And  the  fouith  is  composed  of  those 
whom  every  body  tdks  to,  but  whom  nobody  talks 
of ;  and  these  constitute  the  fools. 


He  that  like  the  wife  of  Caesar,  is  above  suspi- 
cion, is  alone  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  the 
noble  and  adventurous  task  of  divertmg  the  shafts 
of  calumny,  from  him  who  has  been  wounded  With- 
out cause,  has  fallen  without  pity,  and  cannot 
stand  without  help.  It  is  the  possessor  of  unble- 
mished character  alone,  who,  on  such  an  occasion, 
may  dare  to  stand,  like  Moses,  in  the  gap,  and  stop 
the  plague  of  detraction,  until  Truth  yid  Time, 
those  slow  but  steady  friends,  shall  come  up,  to 
vindicate  the  protected,  and  dignify  the  protector. 
A  good  character,  therefore,  is  carefully  to  be  main- 
tained for  the  sake  of  others,  if  possible,  more  than 
ourselves ;  it  is  a  coat  of  triple  steel,  giving  secu- 
rity to  the  wearer,  protection  to  the  oppressed,  and 
inspiring  the  oppressor  with  awe. 


Courage,  is  generosity  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  brave  are  prodigal  of  the  most  precious  things. 
Our  blood  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  our 
money,  and  our  life  than  our  estate.  Women  are 
more  taken  with  courage  than  with  generosity,  for 
it  has  all  the  merits  of  its  sister  virtue^  wita  tha 

Vol.  1.-14 
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addition  of  the  most  disinterested  devotedness, 
and  powerful    protection.     Generosity  enters  so 
much  into  the  constitution  of  courage,  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,* 
^^'e  shall  hardly  find  an  instance  of  undaunted 
personal  bravery,  co-existing  in  the  same  breast, 
with  great  avarice.     The  self-denial  of  Christianity, 
the  magnanimity  of  Chivalry,  all  that  is  splendid 
in  history,  or  captivating  in  romance,  seems  to 
have  been  made  up  of  courage,  or  generosity,  or 
of  both.     In   fact,   true   courage,  well  directed, 
can   neither  be    overpaid  nor    overpraised.     An 
hero  is  -not  composed  of  common  materials ;  his 
expense  is  hazard,  his  coin  is  blood,  and  out  of  the 
very  impossibilities  of  the  coward  he  cuts  a  peril- 
ous harvest  with  the  sword.     We  cannot  aspire  to 
so  high  a  character    on  cheaper  terms,  otherwise 
FalstafTs  soldiers  might  be  allowed  their  cliytfk, 
since  they  were  afraid  of  nothing,  bu^dangw.  •'It 
is  unfortunate   however,  that  presence  of  mind  is 
always  most  necessary,  when  absence  of  body 
would  be  most  desirable ;  and  there  is  this  paradox 
in  fear,  he  is  most  likely  to  inspire  it  in  otherSi  loAa 
has  none  himself. 

Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil,  that  I 
am  as  certain  as  if  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven 
proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

• 

*  At  a  certain  diplomatic  dinner,  where  there  were  many 
foreigners  of  distinction,  the  duke  gave  for  a  toast, 'lljr 
Clueen.'  One  of  the  par^,  who  sat  next  to  Prinee  Eugen^ 
inquired  of  him,  in  a  whisper,  *  what  Clucen  his  grace  bad 
^ven.*  *I  know  of  no  GUieen  that  is  his  paiticiilar  ' 
ite,'  replied  the  Prince, '  except  it  be  ngkim  fiomUL* 
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He  has  learned  much,  and  has  od  lived  in  vain, 
^ho  has  practicsdly  discovered,  the  most  strict  and 
necessary  connexion,  that  does,  and  will  ever  exist, 
between  ^ice  and  misery,  virtue  and  happiness. 
The  greatest  miracle  that  th^  Almight}  could  per* 
form,  would  be,  to  make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in 
heaven :  he  must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to 
accomplish  it.  In  its  primary  signification,  all  vice, 
that  is,  all  excess,  brings  on  its  own  punishment 
even  here.  Bv  certain  fixed,  settled,  and  esta* 
blished  laws  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature, 
excess  of  every  kind  destroys  that  constitution, 
which  temperance  would  preserve.  The  debau- 
chee, ofiers  up  his  body  a '  living  sacrifice'  to  sin* 

To  know  exactly  how  much  mischief  may  be 
ventured  upon  with  impunity,  is  knowledge  suffi- 
ciegl  for  Bl' little  great  man. 

Logic  is  a  large  drawer,  contriniiiiBf'soipe  useful 
instruments,  and  many  more  t&t  are  superfluous. 
A  wise  man  will  look  into  it  for  two  purposes,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  instruments  that  are  really 
useful,  and  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which 
those  that  are  not  so,  are  assorted  and  arranged. 

Some  have  wondered,  that  disputes  about  opi* 
nions  should  so  often  end  in  personalities ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  such  disputes  begin  with  personalities, 
for  our  opinions  are  a- part  of  ourselves.  ^ 

Many  who  find  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too 
short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it  long  enough 
to  outlive  their  characters,  thjir  constitutions,  and 
their  estates*  . 
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As  he  gives  proof  of  a  sound  and  vigorous  body, 
that  accidentally  transgressing  the  line  of  demarc- 
ation, is  confined  to  a  pest-house,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  quarantine,  comes  out  without  being  infected 
by  the  plague,  so  he  Ciat  can  live  in  courts,  those 
hospitals  of  intellectual  disease,  without  being  con- 
taminated by  folly  or  corruption,  gives  equal  proof 
of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind.  But,  as  no  one 
thinks  so  meanly  of  a  Conjurer  as  his  own  Zany, 
so  none  so  thoroughly  despise  a  court,  as  those 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  particularly 
if  to  that  acquaintance  they  also  add  due  know- 
ledge of  themselves  ;  for  many  have  retired  in 
disgust  from  a  court  which  ihey  felt  they  despised, 
to  a  sohtude  which  they  merely  fancied  they  could 
enjoy,  only,  hke  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  repent  of 
their  repentance.  Such  persons,  sick  of  otfafra, 
yet  not  satisfied  with  themselves,  have  cIoat^Lltth 
eventless  day,  with  an  anxious  wish  to  be  ISmlid 
from  so  irksome  a  liberty,  and  to  retire  frtmi  80 
melancholy  a  reth^ment;  for  it  requires  leu 
strength  of  mind  to  be  dissatisfied  with  a  court,  than 
to  be  contented  with  a  cloister,  since,  to  be  disgusted 
with  a  court,  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  courtiers ;  but  to  enjoy  a  cloister,  we  imut 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

Oceans  of  ink,  reams  of  paper,  and  disputes  infi- 
nite might  have  been  spared,  if  wranglers  had 
avoided  lighting  the  torch  of  sfrifo  at  the  wrong  end ; 
since  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  expended  in  attempt- 
ing to  prove  the  why,  the  where,  and  the  when, 
certain  events  have  happened,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  never  kc^ 
lulled  at  all. 


LAO  on:  i(n 

*rhe  mostiidmir«d  statues  of  the  Pagan  Deities, 
were  produced  in  an  age  of  general  infidelity ;  and 
the  Romans,,  when  sincere  believers  in  their  m3rtho- 
logy,  had  not  a  single  God  tolerably  executed  ;  yet 
Seneca  observes,  that  these  primitive  ^fictiles  iei^ 
thesi»  gods  of  clay,  were  much  more  propitious 
than  those  of  marble,  and  were  worshipped  with  an 
adoration  more  ardent  and  sincere.  Something 
similar  to  what  happened  to  the  rehgion  of  irape* 
rial,  has  since  happened  to  that  of  pontifical  Rome. 
Formerly,  that  altar  was  contented  with  utensils  of 
wood,  and  of  lead,  but  its  rites  were  administered 
by  an  Austin  and  a  Chrysostom — priests  of  gold ! 
Things  are  now  reversed ;  the  altar  of  St.  Peter, 
says  Jortin,  has  golden  utensils,  but  leaden  priests ! 


ttraat^Iy  happens,  that  the  fioest  writers  Hre.the 
tumble  of  teaching  others  their  aft  If 
Sbakspeare  himself  had  been  iBjudttnmed  to  wipe 
a  system  of  metaphysics  exphiaalory  of  his  magic 
influence  over  all  the  passions  H  the  flAk^  it 
would  have  been  a  dull  and  unsatisfactory  work ; 
a  heavy  task,  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the  writer. 
All  preceptors,  therefore,  should  have  tliat  kind  of 
gemus  described  by  Tacitus, '  equal  to  their  busi- 
ness, but  not  above  it ;'  a  patient  industry,  with 
competent  erudition ;  a  mind  depending  more  on 
its  correctness,  than  its  onginaiity,  and  on  its 
memory,  rather  than  on  its  invention.  If  we  wish 
to  cut  ^lass,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  diamond ; 
but  if  It  be  our  task  to  sever  iron  or  lead,  we  must 
make  use  oT  a  much  coarser  instrument.  To  sen- 
tence a  man  of  true  ffenilar  to  the  drudgery  of  a 
ichooL  is  to  put  a  racehorse  |i|  a  milL 
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Histrionic  talent,  is  not  so  rare  a  gift  as  some 
imagine,  it  is  both  over*rated  and  over-paid.  That 
the  requisites  for  a  first  rate  actor  demand  a  com- 
bination not  easily  to  be  found,  is  an  erroneous 
assumption,  ascribable  perhaps,  to  the  following 
causes :  The  market  for  this  kind  of  talent  must 
always  be  under-stocked,  because  very  few  of  those 
who  are  really  qualified  to  gain  theatrical  fame, 
will  condescend  to  start  for  it.  To  succeed,  the 
candidate  must  be  a  Gentleman  by  nature,  arid  a 
scholar  by  education;  there  are  many  who  can 
justly  boast  of  this  union,  but  out  of  that  many^ 
how  few  are  there  that  would  seek  or  desire  thea- 
trical celebrity.  The  metropolitan  theatre,  there- 
fore, can  only  be  recruited  from  the  best  samples 
which  the  provincial  theatres  will  afford,  and  thia 
is  a  market,  abundant  as  to  quantity,  but  extremely 
deficient  as  to  quahty.  Johnson  told  Garrick.lhat 
he  and  his  profession  were  mutually  indebtM  to 
each  other:  *Your  profession,'  said  the  doctor^ 
*  has  made  you  rich,  and  you  have  made  your  pro- 
fession respectable.'  Such  men  as  Smitli,  Gramck, 
Kemble,  and  Young,  might  do  honour  to  any  pro- 
fession, and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in 
any ;  but  their  attempting  success  in  this  depart* 
meat  is  much  more  extraordinary  than  their  attaining 
it ;  in  general,  those  who  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  an  actor,  also  feel  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  something  better,  and  this  feeling  dic- 
tates a  more  respectable  arena.  Neither  is  the 
title  to  talent  bestowed  by  the  suffrages  of  a  metro- 
politan au'iience  always  unequivocal. — Such  an 
audience  is  indeed  a  tribunal  from  which  an  actor 
has  no  appeal ;  but  there  are  many  causes  which 
'^onspire  to  warp  and  to  bias  its  judgment ;  and  it 
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often  happens,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  pleas0  m 
country  aiuiienee,  than  a  London  one.  In  a  coun- 
try theatre,  there  is  nothing  to  bribe  our  decisions ; 
the  pnneipal  actor  is  badly  supported,  and  must 
depend  solely  on  himself.  In  a  London  theatre, 
the  blaze  of  hght  and  beauty,  the  splendour  of  the 
scenery,  the  skill  of  the  orchestra,  are  all  adsciti- 
tious  attractions,  acting  as  avant  couriers  for  the 
performer,  and  predisposing  us  to  be  pleased.  Add 
to  this  that  the  extended  magnificence  of  a  metro- 
politan stage  defends  the  actor  from  that  micro* 
scopio  scrutiny  to  which  he  must  submit  in  tha 
country.  We  should  also  remember,  that  at  times, 
it  requires  more  courage  to  praise,  than  to  censure, 
and  the  metropoUtan  actor  will.^ways  have  tkig 
advantage  over  the  provincial,  if  we  are  pleased, 
our  taste  is  flattered  in  the  one  instance,  but  sus- 
pected in  the  other. 

Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all  aides  by  the  brig)|^ 
ness  of  another's  prosperity,  like  the  scorpidBi 
confined  within  a  circle  of  fire,  will  sting  itMf  to 
death. 


We  should  not  be  too  iiiggardly  in  our  praise, 
for  men  will  do  more  to  mpport  a  character,  than 
to  raise  one. 


There  are  no  two  things  so  much  talked  of,  and 
BO  seldom  seen,  as  virtue  and  the  funds. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature  is  a  favourite 
topic  with  the  priests,  but  they  will  not  brook  that 
the  laity  should  descant  upon  it :  in  this  respect 
they  may  be  compared  to  those  VsoiJ^vc^  ^^ 
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freely  abase  their  own  whreti  Imt  are  readjrtoMl 
the  throat  of  anj  other  num  who  does  ao. 

If  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a.Uackguati^ 
let  your  lawyer  manage  it,  rather  thin  youraeK 
No  man  sweeps  his  own  chimney^  but  enqploji  a 
dumney-sweeper,  who  has  no  ol^ecfkm  to  di% 
work,  because  it  is  his  tirade. 

It  is  easier  to  pretend  to  ht  what  you  are  not, 
than  to  hide  what  yon  really  are;  he  that  can 
accomplish  both,  has  little  to  learn  in  faypoers^. 

^■■"■"^■^ 

In  any  public  scheme  or  project,  it  is  adnaeaMo 
that  the  proposer  or  pipqjector,  should  not  at  first 
present  himself  to  the  public  as  the  jslt  mover  in 
the  affair.  His  neighbours  will  not  lOui  hb  epe*' 
tism,  if  he  be  at  all  ambitiousi  nor  will  they  wiHk^ 
co-operate  in  any  thing  thal>4pay  place  an  tl/aS'^k 
ningte  step  above  theirown  heads.  Dr.  Fiaidllin  . 
was  the  projector  of  man^  useful  institulienl  p 
the  infant  state  of  America.  He  attaaisd'tib' 
object,  and  avoided  envy,  for  he  himself  hAlHS 
us,  that  his  secret  was,  to  propose  the  measure  al 
first,  not  as  originatii^|^himself  dcuDBt  hait^^ 
joint  recommendatioiiflp^.  few  fidmidi.  The  da^ 
tor  was  no  stnmger  to  Se  woikin^  of  flm  Iwwgn 
heart ;  for  if  his  measures  had  felled,  dieir  failnffS  ' 
would  not  be  attributed  to  him  alone,  aiflt. if 'Asj 
succeeded,  some  one  else  woidd  dakn  Aj^^amal 
of  being  the  first  planner  of  thcan.  Bill  whsMVsr 
this  happens,  the  original  projector  wiB  besniii^  to 
gain  fix>m  the  envy  of  maiJundf  that  joMaos^  wUA 
he  must  not  expect  firom  their  gialitndo ;;  AshlS 
the  rest  of  the  members  wiB  ool  jatislUfi 
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Other  run  away  with  the  merit  of  that  plan,  which 
originated  in  the  first  projector  alone,  who  wiD, 
therefore,  be  sure  to  reap  his  full  due  of  praise  in 
tlie  end,  and  with  that  interest  which  mankkid  will 
always  cheerfully  pay,  not  so  much  for  the  justice 
of  rewarding  the  diffident,  as  for  the  pleasure  of 
lowering  the  vain. 

Some  well  meaning  Christians,  tremble  for  their 
salvation,  because  they  have  never  gone  through 
that  valley  of  tears  and  of  sorrow,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  ordeal  that  must 
be  passed  through,  before  they  can  arrive  at  rege- 
neration :  to  satisfy  such  minds,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  slightest  sorrow  for  sin  is  sufficient,  if  it 
produce  amendment,  and  that  the  greatest  is  insuf- 
ficient, if  it  do  not.  Therefore,  by  their  own  fruits 
let  them  prove  themselves ;  fbr  some  soils  will 
take  the  good  seed,  wthout  being  watered  by  tears, 
or  harrowed  up  by  affliction. 

Shakspeare,  Butler,  and  Bacon,  have  rendered  it 
extremely  difficult  for  all  who  come  after  them,  to 
be  sublime,  witty,  or  profound. 

If  you  have  cause  to  siMpect  the  integrity  of  one 
with  whom  you  must  havemeahngs,  take  care  that 
you  have  no  communication  with  1dm,  if  he  has  his 
friend  and  you  have  not ;  you  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  in  which  the  odds  are  two  to  one  against  you. 


When  the  Methodists  first  decide  on  the  doctrine 
they  approve,  and  then  choose  such  pastors  as  they 
know  will  preach  no  other ;  they  act  as  wisely  as 
a  patient,  who  should  send  for  a  ^hY%vd»SL)  ^sci^ 


'■> 


IM  LAC  OIL 

.  ■  i  . 

mbe  to  bim  wlut  mediciiiei  1m  ou^J^ 


advise. 


-»■■ 


A  neceasitoot  iiiaii#  who  shret  eoatif  dbmttP 
pays  large  muM  to  he  iaug^ied  «!• 

Examinatioiis  are  fonmdMef  even  to  liie'bMl 
prepared,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask,  moro  tluni 
the  wisest  man  can  answer. 


It  is  better  to  have  recenrseta  H-Qiiad^  if  be 
can  cure  our  disorder,  although  he  caniiot  eiplain 
it,  than  to  a  Physician,  if  he  can  explamoiir  disease, 
but  cannot  cure  it.  In  a  certain  consuhataon  ai 
Physicians,  they  all  differed  about  the  nature  of 
an  intermittent,  and  all  of  them  were  ^^^^^  ^ 
define  the  disorder.  The  Patient  was  a  Kof. 
At  length  an  Empiric,  who  luui  been  caUed  iii»  tbie 
interposed :  ^OenUemen,  yon  all  seism  to  differ  ahMI 
the  nature  of  an  intermittent,  perQiit  me  to  eniiVl 
it :  an  intermittent.  Gentlemen,  is  a  disorder  wmsh 
I  can  cure,  and  which  you  cannot.  ^    '- 

It  is  a  serious  doubt,  whether  a,  wise  ouia  mte 
to  accept  of  a  thousandjrears  of  life,  evennrofidea 
that  those  three  impoinpt  advanUi^^es  of  hwMi, 

couB  be 


youth,  and  riches,  codibe  securely  ^ 
unto  him.  But  this  is  an  offer  that  can  newr  \m 
refused,  for  it  will  never  be  made.  Takiof  driWI 
as  they  really  are,  it  must  be  confesaied  lEit  13k 
after  forty,  is  an  anti*climaz,  gradiud  indeedt  .attd 
progressive  with  some,  but  steep  and  rapid^.iriA 
others.  It  would  be  wdl  if  da  age  dimiflmed 
our  perceptibilities  to  jMin,  in  the  sam«  pnomiliM 
that  it  does  our  aensibuitles  to  plsasiirai  iunjf Jill 
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JUs  hmm  termed  a  feaet,  those  favoured  few  are  the 
moat  fortunate  guests,  who  are  not  compelled  to  sit 
•I  the  table,  when  thejr  can  no  longer  partake  of 
tke  banquet.  The  misfortune  is  that  body  and 
mind,  like  man  and  wife,  do  not  always  ajgree  to 
die  together.  It  is  bad  when  the  mind  survives  the 
body ;  and  worse  still  when  the  body  survives  the 
mind ;  but,  when  both  these  survive  our  spirits,  our 
hopes,  and  our  health,  this  is  worst  of  all. 

As  some  consolation  for  the  fears  of  the  brave, 
and  the  follies  of  the  wise,  let  us  reflect  on  Uie 
magnanimity  that  has  been  displayed  by  the  weak, 
and  the  disinterestedness  that  has  been  evinced  by 
the  mistaken ;  by  those  who  have  indeed  grossly 
erred,  but  have  nobly  acted.  I'his  reflection  wiH 
increase  our  veneration  for  virtue,  when  even  its 
shadow  has  produced  substantial  good,  and  uncon- 
querable heroism;  since  a  phantom^  when  mis- 
taken for  her^  has  been  pursued  with  an  ardour  that 
gathered  force  from  opposition,  constancy  from  per- 
secution, and  victory  from  death. 

There  is  this  difierence  between  happiness  and 
wisdom  ;  he  that  thinks  himself  the  happiest  man, 
really  is  so ;  but  he  that  thinks  himself  the  wisest, 
is  generally  the  greatest  fool. 

J 

Aristotle  has  said,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
animal,  and  he  might  have  added,  a  selfish  one  too. 
Heroism,  self-denial  and  magnanimity,  in  all  instan- 
ces, where  they  do  not  spring  from  a  principle  of 
religion,  are  but  splendid  altars  on  which  we  sacri- 
fice one  kind  of  self-love  to  another.  I  think  it  is 
Adam  Smith  who  has  observed,  that  if  a  maa  i& 
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Europe  were  to.go  to  bed  inth  the  cou^cfiHi  duil 
at  the  hour  o^  twelve  on  the  foUowiiig  morninlj^e 
-whole  eiopiro  df  China  woijld  be  tfmlowed  npjy 
an  earthquake,  it  would  not  distiUb  nb  nig^'s  Mt, 
80  much  as  the  certain^,  that,  at'tito  same  hoar, 
he  himself  would  be  obliged  to^ndergp  the  ainpa- 
tation  of  his  little  finger^  Itia^ins  to  be  a  law  of 
our  nature,  intended  peiiiaps  for  our  preservation, 
that  Uttle  evils,  coming  home  to  ourselves,  should 
affect  us  more  than  great  evils,  at  a  distance,  hap- 
pening to  others ;  but  they  must  be  evils  that  we 
cannot  prevent,  and  over  which  we  havie  no  control ; 
for  perhaps,  there  is  no  man  who  woiild  not  Ipse  a 
httle  ^ger  to  save  China.  It  has  been  also 
remarked,  that  if  a  state  criminal  were  to  be  eze- 
cuted  opposite  tbeMoors  of  the  theatro,  at  the  mo" 
ment  of  the  performance  of  the  deepest  t^MedyV' 
the  emptiness  of  the  house,,  and  the  sudden  abrti^ 
donment  of  the  seaie,  would  immediatelj  teetjl^- 
how  much  more  we  are  interested  by  witne^^jpH 
real  misery  than  artificiaL "  The  result  of  8<ic&i|l  - 
experiment  would  probably  be  this,  that  the  giBiN 
ries  would  be  wholly  deserted,  and  the  boxes  in 
part,  but.  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  jprtipdftion 
of  the  audience  in  the  pit  would  keep  their  al«tilM|0i{ 
for  the  extremes  of  luxury,*  on  the  one  brnj^ul 

*  It  was  from  theMcrilioh  ofpleasme  aai  sA|wiis6ut 
that  the  Fouiteenth  apm  sent  opt  his  oiden  for  tbi  ima/h^ 
UUon  of  tho  vbols  Psfiuiiiatas  and  it  was  ifieiteitwi.  Iwpl^ 
and  the  banquet,  that  Nerp  issued  ibrtl^  to  Mfii$  ,^: 
flames  of  Rome;  and,  on  the  conttaiy, Jt  w«b  ftpMI 
loathsome  bed  of  a  most  foul  aiid  mcuiabls  dhaaSi  i 
Herod  decreed  the  assassmation  of  the  JvMkJXMS^^itA 
Tippoo  Saib  ordered  the  murder  of  aodips  of  "^"^  j-i«^- 
slaves,  the  most  cruel  act  of  his  cruel  life,  at  a  a 
he  jusdy  anticipated  bbown  deatii.  and  the 
ofhisCapitaL        '  '     '         ■ 
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of  misery  on  the  other,  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
harden  the  human  mind :  the  middle  class,  inas* 
much  as  it  ia  equally  removed  from  both  these 
extremes,  seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian, 
under  which  all  the  kindUer  affections,  and  the  filler 
sensibilities  of  our  nature  most  readily  flourish  sou} 
abound.  Even  if  the  theatre  were  wholly  emptied 
on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  I  have  noticed 
above,  it  would  not  appear  that  we  should  be  war- 
ranted in  affirming,  that  we  are  creatures  so  consti* 
tuted  as  to  derive  happiness,  not  only  from  our  own 
pleasures,  but  from  another's  pains.  For  sympa- 
thy,  in  some  temperaments,  will  produce  the  same 
conduct,  with  insensibility,  in  others,  and  the 
effects  will  be  similar,  although  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce them  will  be  opposite.  The  famous  '  amor 
teur  Anglais^^  who  crossed  the  channel  to  witnesi 
an  execution  at  Paris,  was  never  suspected  of  a 
want  of  feeling ;  but  the  servant  girl,  recorded  by 
Swifl,  who  walked  seven  miles  in  a  torrent  of  rain, 
to  see  a  criminal  hanged,  and  returned  cr3ring  and 
sobbing  because  the  man  was  reprieved,  may  with- 
out any  breach  of  christian  charity,  be  accused  of 
a  total  want  of  compassion  and  benevolence* 

Analogy,  although  it  is  not  infallible,  is  yet  that 
telescope  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  marvellously 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  both  physical  and 
moral  truth.  Analogy  has  much  in  store  for  men  ; 
but  babes  require  milk,  and  there  may  be  intellec- 
tual food  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  not 
fit  to  partake  of;  to  lay  such  before  it,  would  be  as 
absurd  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to  an  Indian,  or  a 
loom  to  a  Hottentot.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  ceitaixx  %\:^Xa  ^^ 

Vol.  L— 15 
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civiltzatUm tnd  ifjuemmt  AmMmeeSdt nd  •• 
it  were,  prejpure^Sm  hmnaa  Inilid  ot  the  redgptioo 
even  of  the  noUeet  dft  it  taae  ever  recemd,  ti^ 
law  of  God  rereKlMTiiT  Ctaktiuitf.  Soertfee 
wae  termed  t  ChrietiMii  boito  eome  cenlnriae  befim 
bii  time.  A  ebite  of  ilN»et^  like  the  praeeat, 
obfcared  by  eelfifhoeeey  tnd  dietomd  1aj  wufaSy 
presents  a  medium  almoet  impemotas  to  die  nj 
of  moral  truth ;  the  mnddjr  seaiment  must  subside, 
and  the  tempest  must  cease,  hebm  the  Smi.eaa 
illuminate  the  lake.  I  foresee'  tfis  period,  when 
some  new  and  paivnt  idea  in  moiiils^  themittiix  of 
a  better  ord«r  of  things,  shall  rsoonidle  os  more 
completely  to  God^  to  nature,  and  to  omselfes; 
In  i^ysics,  there  are  many  discomies  idrstfAf 
made,  too  powerful  to  be  safo,  too  immaaageibb 
to  be  subserrient.  Like  thaJBehemoth;  duuliiifl 
by  Job,  who  could  neither  be  tamed  to  roBder  wgM 
for  the  maidens,  nor  to  bend  his  neck  to  tibe  pl^lW 
so  these  discoTories  in  physies  hare  not  yk'Mi 
subdued  bv  anr  hand  bold  enough  to  wpj^'fkm^ 
either  to  the  elegancies,  or  to  the  necnimoi'vf 
life.  Let  an^.man  reflect  on  the  r&kllutifamjftp* 
ducod  in  society  by  two  simple  and  comnon^imim 
glafis  and  gunpowder.  What  thei^t  Sbi^  iMMe 
discoveries  in  physics  be  so  importaafctelft  fto* 
duce  a  complete  nmolotion  in  sooiet]^«ai*  mMM 


so  {>oworful  that  A  veiy  inventors 
not  as  yet  dared  to  apply  them;  and  slllt?Ml4lbr 
covories  in  mordh  be  allowed  a;  slill  aM<e^|;4Ml^ 
mount  and  universal  influence ;  «aB  JnfltwihWii^-1>» 

freatrr,  in  proportion  as  moHtr  is  idfnto  to 
'or  we  must  remember  that 


powerful  engine,  whioh  in  the  mind  4>f^a  TXmfm 
^ieoovorad  lo  us  tbelawi  of  aUe«JUr>oiMhi«^ 

•       «■•-•  9.J0  •-  ^ 
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in  that  of  a  Colombus  put  un  in  full  poMession  df 
our  own. 


l^>rfH 


Society  like  a  shaded  silk,  must  be  viewed  in 
all  situations,  or  its  colours  wiU  deceive  us. — Gold- 
smith  observed,  that  one  man  who  travels  through 
Europe  on  foot,  and  who,  like  Scriblerus,  makes 
his  legs  his  compasses,  and  another  who  is  whisked 
through  in  a  chaise  and  four,  will  form  very  differ- 
ent  conclusions  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  will  draw  his  estimate  of 
human  nature,  by  varying  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  situation,  to  multiply  the  points  of  view  under 
which  he  observes  her.  Uncircumscribed  by  lines 
of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  he  will  examine  her 
buttoned  up  and  laced  in  the  farms  and  ceremomer 
of  civilization,  and  at  her  ease,  unrestrained,  in  ths 
tight  and  feathered  costume  of  the  savage.  He  will 
abo  associate  with  the  highest  without  servihty, 
and  with  the  lowest  without  vulgarity.  In  short, 
in  the  grand  theatre  of  human  hfe,  he  will  visit  the 
pit  and  the  gallery,  as  well  as  the  boxes,  but  ha 
will  not  inform  the  boxes  that  he  comes  sunongst 
them  from  the  pit,  nor  the  pit  that  he  visiu  them 
from  the  gallery. 

A  second  profession  seldom  succeeds,  not  be- 
cause a  man  may  not  make  himself  fully  equal  to 
its  duties,  but  because  the  world  will  not  readily 
believe  he  is  so.  The  world  argue  thus  :  he  that 
has  failed  in  his  first  profession,  to  which  he  dedi- 
cated the  morning  of  his  life,  amtthe  spring-time 
of  his  exertions,  is  not  the  moat  likely  person  to 
master  a  second.  To  this  it  may  be  repUed,  thai 
4  man's  first  jHrofession  is  often  chosiea  &ic  ^d^  ^^ 


himself;  thofrfbre,lii»  ftfaw  mhiiCitpfBftitoio 
may  for  what  lbs]r  koWjlM  naiiifljr^niH.to  tho 


secret  but 

paying  to  hk  wetmlli'Mttiaiim  ii0ie,WtBA 
compued  to  tboM-^lMOfailriak  •4lN«*odMA'fl^ 
Broacribe  to  th8iirftMb»l*^tldU*lM$Ht^l«) 


It  ha>^eeiiirtBW)>|W'»Bii.Aat  Afr^ifea-diik 
covers  the  wtue  oiif  tke  tfiafl,  iid  IdMf'  mat  tttat 
of  the  body  ;-.bat,-'8tekhei  case  before  the  philo- 
aopher  or  the  {Atyaician  can  judge,  the  patient 
must  open  his  nmtiL  Some  men  envelope  thcm- 
aelvea  in  auch  sn  in  penetrable  cloak  of  silence, 
that  the  toigoe  vi&  afford  us  no  Bymptonia  of 
the  tempenurient'^'the  mind.  Such  taciturnity, 
indeed,  ia  viae  if  tfaer  are  fools,  but  foolish  if  they 
are  wise  ;  and  the  Amy  method  to  form  a  judgment 
of  these  mtlWS,  ia  narrowly  to  observe  when, 
where,siidlKiwj  they  smile.  It  shows  much  more 
stupidity  to  be  giiTS  at  a  good  thiag,  than  to  be 
merry  at  a  bad  otfe ;  and  of  all  ignorance,  that 
which  is  silent, iathe  least  produclive,  for pratera 
may  suggest  an  idea  if  they  cannot  start  one. 

-The  labouiing  claaees  of  ihe  commUTiity,  in  the  . 
metropolis,  are  yaat^  inferior,  in  point  of  intellect,  * 
to  the  saBia  Otder  oi  society  in  the  country.  The 
mind  of  the  city  grtificer  is  mechanized  by  hia 
constant  attentioa  to  one  single  object ;  an  atten- 
tion intowhi(^  be  iaof  necessity  drilled  and  dis- 
ciphnedt^the-niante  subdivision  of  labour,  which 
improves,  I  admit,  t)le  art,  but  debilitates  the  artist, 
■od  eonverta  the  toMt   into  t  mere  breathing  put 


\ 


\ 


\ 

\ 


of  that  machfi 
on  the  coBtnuA 
eirery  thing,  an 
can  use  it,  is  p 
in  resource.    1 
of  their  differeni 
produce  specim<i 
far  superior  to  tl^ 
i(,  from  the  effeo 
cits  infer  an  inditA 
deceived.  . 

The  society  of  I 
over  that  of  the  h^ 
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f  which  the  negociator 
^     3^^twarded,  is  usually  a 
'"  the  score  of 
for  having 
are  clearly 
bo  kept; 
^ '  ely  to 


V 


,y  never  flatter  us  to  our 


faces,  slander  us  behind  our  backs,  intrude  upon 
our  privacy,  or  quit  their  shelves  until  we  take 
them  down.  Besides,  it  is  always  easy  to  shut  a 
book,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  lettered 
coxcomb.  Living  authors  therefore  are  often  bad 
companions  ;  if  they  have  not  gained  a  character, 
they  seek  to  dp  so,  by  methods  often  ridiculous, 
always  disgusting  ;  and  if  tliey  have  established  a 
character,  they  are  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  by 
their  tongue  what  they  have  acquired  by  theur 
pen ;  many  authors  converse  much  more  foolishly 
than  Golcbmith,  who  have  never  written  half  so 
well. 


If  you  would  be  known,  and  not  know,  vtgetaU 
in  a  village ;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known, 
live  in  a  city. 

That  modes  of  government  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  formation  of  national  character,  than 
•oilS|  suns,  and  climates,  is  a\xflk\ettidc<}  «r^&M&^ 

15* 


in 

others ;  fairHi^oaBd^^i^  6re«ee  and  ftona  emae 

himself;  thereforeJaent.    Give  these  nadoiit  beck 

may  for  what  thi^vepuiieiite^  and  ell  their  natiooal 

secret  bat  sj^retunii  aod  enable  them  to  accom- 

paying  to  h^sdives  to  any  conceivable  chanp^  of 

compaj^<Dut  no  cpnceivable  change  of  chmate 

prescia  enaUe  them  to  recover  their.&rmer  enevgies. 

CMT^act,  so  pov^rful  are  all  those  causes  that  are 

/connected  i^.changes,in  their  governments,  that 

thev  have  sometimes  made  whdo  nations,  alteir  as 

Buadenly  and  as  capriciously  as  uidividualB. .   The 

Romans,  laid  down  t^eir  hberties  at  the  feet  of 

Nero,  who  would  od-  even  lend  them  to  C»sar ; 

and  we  have  lately  seen  the  wjiote  French  juition 

rush  as  one.  man,  firom  thavery  extremes  of  loyal^, 

to  behead  the  mildest  monarch  that  em  rded 

them ;  and  coni?ltide  a  sanguinary  career  of  nfni^ 

der,  by  pardoning  and  renewing  a  tyrant^  tQ^w^ 

their  blood,  was  but  water  au  tbidr  groanavBl 

wind:  thus  they  sacrificed  erne,  a  martyr  Iq ||ib 

clemency,  and  they,  nswarded  another,  ww.fif^^ 

boast  of  lus  murders.  .  .;.. 


I "  .1     »     / 


He  that  gjives  a  portkm  of  his  time  apd  tahi||'id 
the  investigation4>f  mathematical' tnith»  Wat  ^ytjj'y 
to  all  other  questions  with  a  decided  ajf^Vanii^ 
over  his  opponents*  He  will  be  in  aignmeni  iflit/^ 
the  ancient  Romans  were  in  the  i^;  to.ibn^Ai^ 
day  of  battle  was  a  day  of  companUiviB  tellr^^^ 
because,  they  were,  ever  accustomed  pi  exfnpiae 
with  arms  much  heavier  than  theyfoug^;  anft 
their  reviews  differed  from. a  real  b^tde  in. two 
respects,  they  encountered  more  &ti(f/ii9^.p4t[ib0 
'idor  V  was  hloodless. 

w  '   ^       ^ »        •  *        lit 
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A  peace,  for  the  making  of  which  the  negocittor 
has  been  the  most  liberally  rewarded,  is  usually  a 
bad  peace.  He  is  rewarded  on  the  score  of 
having  over-reached  his  enemy,  and  ibr  having 
made  a  peace,  the  advantages  oi  which  are  cleariy 
on  his  own  side.  Such  a  peace  will  not  bo  kept ; 
and  that  is  the  be8t4)eace,  which  is  most  hkely  to 
be  the  firmest.  Now,  a  peace  where  the  advan- 
tages are  balanced,  and  which  consults  the  good 
of  both  parties,  is  the  firmest,  because  both  par- 
ties  are  interested  in  its  preservation ;  for  parchment 
bonds,  and  seals  of  state,  will  not  restrain  a  dis- 
contented nation,  that  has  arms  in  her  hands  and 
knows  how  to  use  them. 


No  men  despise  physic,  so  much  as  physicians, 
because  no  men  so  thoroughly  understand  how 
little  it  can  perform.  They  have  been  tinkering 
the  human  constitution  four  thousand  years,  in 
order  to  cure  about  as  many  disorders.  The  result 
is,  that  mercury  and  brimstone  are  the  only  two 
specifics  they  have  discovered.  All  the  fatal  mala- 
dies continue  to  be  wHat  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Paracelsus,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  ^opprobrim 
medicorum.^  It  is  true,  that  each  disorder  has  a 
thousand  prescriptions,  but  not  a  single  remedy. 
They  pour  a  variety  of  salts  and  acids  into  a  mar* 
ble  mortar,  and  expect  similar  results  when  those 
ingredients  are  poured  into  the  human  stomach ; 
but  what  can  be  so  groundless  as  reasonings  built 
on  such  analogies?!    The  marble  mortar     * 


*  Ths  Hagnue  ^  ;>Ay«<eian«.— Pub. 

t  It  is  more  lafe  to  imitate  the  condoet  of  the  late  Dr« 
Heberden.  He  paid  the  stricteat  attention  to  eymptoma, 
and  to  temperanmnta,  md  bavinf  iiosrtiwwA  ^»iiifc»>fc^^M^ 
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the  agency  of  atmospherical  air,  which  cannot  bo 
said  of  the  human  stomach ;  and,  again,  the  sto* 
mach  possesses  life*  and  the  gastric  juice^  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  marble  mortar. 


There  are  two  metals,  oq^  of  which  is  compo- 
nent in  the  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  camp-* 
gold  and  iron.  He  that  knows  how  to  apply  them 
both,  may  indeed  attain  the  highest  station,  but  he 
must  know  something  more,  to  keep  it.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  Cromwell,  with  all  his  pre- 
tended sanctity,  and  all  his  real  courage,  could 
have  mainta^ed  his  power  one  year  longer,  even 
if  he  had  not  died  on  the  anniversary  of  that  very 
day,  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most 
fortunate  of  his  hfe.  For  Cromwell  had  abo  his 
high  destinies^  and  his  lucky  days. 


Antithesis  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it  wiB' 
never  arrive  at  maturity,  unless  sound  sense  bQ  the 
trunk,  and  truth  the  root.    ' 

best  of  his  judgment,  he  prescribed  sach  reme(fiea  as  1m 
had  always  observed  to  be  beneficial  to  others  under  similmr 
circuinstances ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  eonseqpenoe, 
he  carefully  aT(Hded  what  long  experience  had  taught  faun 
wrald  do  harm.  Here  he  stopped,  for  he  wms  not  so  pra> 
sumptuous  as  to  frame  theories  to  explain  the  why,  and  tb« 
wherefore,  this  did  harm,  or  that  did  good ;  he  wms  too 
much  occupied  in  things  of  greater  importance,  well  know- 
ing that  the  wisest  of  us  know  nothing  of  life,  but  b^  its 
effects,  and  that  Uie  consequences  of  every  prescripdon, 
are  far  more  clear  and  apparent,  than  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce  them. 

*  The  i^tric  juice  will  not  act  upon  a  liviog  ftoOMiell^ 
although  It  will  rapidly  dfcompott  a  cUad  ona. 
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Postliumdns  charities  are  the  very  essence  of 
selfishiiessj  when  bequeathed  by  those,  who  wheii 
alive,  would  part  with  nothing.  In  Catholic  coun* 
tries  there  is  no  mortmain  act ;  and  those  who 
when  dying,  impoverish^  their  relations  by  leaving 
their  fortunes  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  them- 
selves, have  been  shrewdly  said  to  leave  their  owik 
souls  their  heirs. 


The  science  of  the  mathematics  performs  ittbre 
than  it  promises,  but  the  science  of  metaphysicft 
promises  more  than  it  performs.  The  study  of  th6 
mathematics,  hke  the  Nile,  begins  in  minutenesc, 
but  ends  in  magnificence ;  but  the  study  of  met** 
physics  begins  with  a  torrent  of  tropes,  and  a  copi- 
ous current  of  words ;  yet  loses  itself  at  last  in 
obscurity  and  conjecture,  like  the  Niger  in  his  bar- 
ren deserts  of  sand. 


To  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of  slan- 
der, will  tarnish  the  purest  virtue,  as  a  constant 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  obscure  the  bright- 
ness of  the  finest  gold ;  but  in  either  case,  the  real 
value  of  botli  continues  the  same,  although  the  eur- 
rency  may  be  somewhat  impeded. 

The  mob,  is  a  monster  with  the  hands  of  Brfa- 
reus,  but  the  head  of  Polyphemus, — strong  to  exe- 
cute, but  blind  to  perceive. 

When  we  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  pure  and  unbending  principles  of 
Christianity,  we  try  those  noble  delinquents  unjustly, 
inasmuch  as  we  condemn  them  by  the  severe  ten- 
•mco  of  an  '  expostfacto^  law. 


|7li  i»  A  o  aif. 

Strong  u^ar  paBaktas  are,  they  may  be  atinFad 
into  submieaimif  and   conqaered  .iridioiit  Imag 

killed.  >  _  . 


Great  men,  like  yreat  cilices  haye  mpaj  crooked 
arts  anddarkBlle]riaintbeirheart8,.irfaer^ 
knows  them  may  a«ve  himetf  liqngli  timo  and 

trouble.  • 


There jfiek^aaa  men' who  are fertmie^  fiiyotir- 
ites,  and  who  ]&e  eats,  hgh^  for  ever  ii|xm  their 
legs ;  didtqpperSf  whom  If  ^n  had  stripped  naked 
and  thrown  oyer  WestHuaster  bridge,  .yoa:'mighl 
meet  on  the  veiy  nei|  ji^^j  with  iMig-wigs  on  mair 
heads,  swords  by  tjieiriswe;  'hm^ooM-nfOttAmt 
backsi  and  BMMiey  in'tWt  jMi^Bdte.,  •         ■■  *^ 


.] 


We  may  doubt  of  the  existenoetxf •  tnaiter^lfilib 
please,  and,  like  B^kl%,  deny  it,  wiihont  fa!Up^ 
mg  ourselves  tp  the  shame  <»  a  y^  >>€ifKljiMKie 
confutatidn ;  but  there  is  this rePMtfkaDledilftiiMMb 
between  matter  and  ihind;  he  tfiat  doirtUpjjijii  iia^ 
tence  of  mind,  by  tbubtingr  proves  It;  •       ;^'  "-;' 

The  policy  of  drawing  a  publie  l^BfveniKrQoia  m 
private  vices,  of  chriiAdng  -and  of  gamiqgi  ^-fVIPS" 
blind  as  it  is  pevpicious ;  for  ten4)^rflfi;;Am  cfi^'^ 
the  most,  because  -they  drink  the  iotaigBt€ilmBiJi^,p' 
gamester  contributes  much  less  td  the  reTjefio^  than 
the  industrious,  because  he  is  mach^foonoK^  riiiped. 
When  Mandevifie  nudntained  ^at  private, 
were  public  benefita,  he  did  pQl  cyfcukSe  tbs  ^ 
destructive  influence  of  bad.  example;.  To^,.^ 
diat  a  vicious  man  is  onlyr  his  ^mMmft^m^ 
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M  wise  as  to  affirm  that  a  virtuous  man  is  only  his 
oton  friend* 


Russia,  like  the  elephant,  is  rather  unwieldy  in 
attacking  others,  but.  most  formidable  in  defending 
herself.  She  proposes  this  dilemma  to  all  inva- 
tiers — a  dilemma  that  Napoleon  discovered  too  late. 
The  horns  of  it  are  short  and  simple,  but  strong. 
Come  unto  me  withfsWf  and  I  will  overwhelm  you; 
come  to  me  with  many,  and  you  shall  overwhelm  your* 
selves* 


The  art  of  destruction  seems  to  have  ptoceeded 
geometrically,  while  the  att'of  preservation  cannot 
be  said  to  have  advanced  #ren  in  a  plain  arithi];ie> 
tical  progression ;  for  there  are  but  ttoo  specifics 
known  that  will  infallibly  cure  their  two  respective 
diseases.  The  modes  of  destroying  life  have 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  conquerors  have  not  to 
consider  how  to  murder  men^but  out  of  the  num- 
berless methods  invented,  are  only  puzzled  wliich 
to  choose.  If  any  nation  should  hereafter  disco- 
ver a  new  mode  of  more  inevitable  destruction  to 
its  enemies,  than  is  yet  known,  (and  some  late  expe* 
riments  in  chemistry  make  this  supposition  far 
from  improbable,)  it  would  in  that  case,  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  neighbouring  nations  to 
attempt  a  similar  discovery ;  or  that  nation,  which 
continued  in  sole  possession  of  so  tremendous  a 
secret,  would,  like  the  serpent  of  Aaron,  swallow 
up  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  ultimately  sub- 
jugate the  world.  Let  such  a  secret  be  at  once 
known  by  any  particular  nation,  and  by  the  activity 
of  all  neighbouring  states,  in  every  possible  cflbrt 
of  vigilant  and  sleepless  espiona^^  s^ad  Vs^  ^Sm^ 


ifluneiue  itnmfia  {iropoaed  for  i^K)nna^l[>n,  .Q|>J1- 
kind  would  soon  perceive  which  of  the  ^w^l  '^ffi 
government  considered  of  the  greaiest  conseqiiencs 
;— the  art  of ,  pieeervation  or  ti»l.  of  destnictwii. 
If  iiideet],  fury  oev  .and  aaiBivj  nKxle  of  pra^ervr 
ing  life  wore  discovered*  wd^  a  ^iscc^eiy -Voi^d 
llot  awakep  the  jealouay ^  iior  biiciiiQ^  in  utj  degree^ 
such  a  Btimulua  to  the  inventive  faculties  of  other 
nations,  as  the  ut^  of  (lBBtr>tctIon ;  jinflce*  and 
potentates  would,  look  on  widi..  iodiflermce ;  the 
progress  of  such  discoveries  has  always  been  slow, 
and  Lheir  salutary  consequences  remole  and  preca- 
tioiia.  Inoculation  was  practised  in  Turkey  long 
tefore  it  was  known  ax  Europe  ;  and  vaccinalion 
has  at  this  moment  mfdy  prejudices  to  contend 
■with.  The  Chinese,  wlio  aspire  to  l>e  thought  an 
enlightened  nation,  to  this  day  dre  ignorant  of  tfie 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and,  even  in  England,  the 
man  who  made  that  noble  discovtyv,  lost  all  his 
practice  in  consequence  of  his  ingenuity  ;  Hume 
informs  us,  that  rio  Physician  in  the  United  King- 
doms who  had  attained  the  age  of  forty,  ever  sub- 
mitted to  Harvey's  theory,  but  went  on  preferring 
tiiitnpiiimis  to  siimpsimut  to  the  day  of  his  death> 
So  true  is  that  lino  of  the  satirist,  '  a  fool  at 
forty,  is  a  fool  indeed ;'  and  WO  may  also  add,  on 
this  occasion,  anottier  line  from  another  satirist : 

•  Q«m  JKMMtf-Aliean,  amt  ftrifKdm  fiitKV^t 

There  uti  tWQ  tfuiig|i,whidi.  mSaA,<tuallliiat» 
tho  \-alue  of  any  acquiniljoii,  'il»  difioell^aBd  ill 

*ItUkMr4Mmm  umkOmt-lWUtU,  l|ll  fc  ■<»  . 
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utility.'  The  bulk  of  mankiiidr  with  B83ret  in  ths 
Rehearsal,  like  wliat  will  aBtoniah,  rather  than 
what  will  improve.  Dazzled  by  the  difficulty, 
they  examine  not  the  utility ;  and  he  that  betiefite 
them  by  some  mode  which  tliey  can  comprehend, 
is  not  so  sure  of  their  applause,  as  the  politieal- 
iugglerwho  merely  surprises  them^  they  know  not 
bow 


God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue ;  for  whoever  dreade 
punishment,  suffers  it,  and  whoever  deserves  it, 
dreads  it. 


The  most  disagreeable  two-legged  animal  I  know^ 
is  a  httle  great  man,  and  the  next,a  little  great  man'« 
factotum  and  friei^. 

There  are  some  men,  whose  enemies  are  to  be 
pitied  much,  and  their  friends  more. 

^Civil  and  religious  freedom  go  hand  in  hand,  Ml 
in  no  country  can  much  of  the  one  long  exist,  with^ 
out  producing  a  correspondent  portion  of  the  other 
No  despotism,  therefore,  is  so  complete,  as  that 
which  imposes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  politicsl 
restrictions;  and  those  tyrants  in  Christendom, 
who  discourage  popery,  have  learned  but  half  their 
lesson.  Provided  tyrants  will  assist  her  in  fettering 
the  mind,  she  will  most  readily  assist  them,  in 
enslaving  the  body. 

There  are  some  persons  whose  cruditioa  so  much 
outweighs  their  observation,  and  who  have  read  so 
much,  and  reflected  so  little,  that  they  will  not 
hazard  the  most  familiar  truisBiy  or  coinsGAtir^JdM% 

Vol.  I.— la 
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aUegation,  without  bolstering  up  their  ricketty  judg- 
ments in  the  swaddling  bands  of  antiquity,  theu* 
doating  nurse  and  preceptress. — Thus,  they  will  not 
be  satisfied  to  say  that  c<Hitent  is  a  blessing,  that 
time  is  a  treasure,  or  that  self-knowledge  is  to  be 
desired,  without  quoting  Aristotle,  Thale8,.or  Cle- 
obulus ;  and  yet  these  very  men,  if  they  met  ano- 
ther walking  in  noonday  by  the  smoky  light  of  a 
lantern,  would  be  the  first  to  stop  and  ridicule  such 
conduct,  but  the  last  to  recognise  in  hisfoUy^  their 
own. 


Mystery  magnifies,  danger  as  the  fog  the  Sun. 
The  hand  that  ulmerved  Belshazzar  derived  its  most 
horrifying  influence  from  the  want  of  a  body;  and 
death  itself  is  not  formidable  in  what  we  know 
of  it,  but  in  what  we  do  not. 


Levity  is  of);en  less  foolish,  and  gravity  less  wbe^ 
than  each  of  them  appear. 


Revenge  is  a  fever  in  our  own  blood,  to  be  cured 
only  by  letting  the  blood  of  another;  but  the 
remedy  too  often  produces  a  relapse,  which  is 
remorse — a  malady  far  more  dreadful  than  the  first 
disease,  because  it  is  incurable. 


Afllictions  sent  by  Providence,  melt  the  coo- 
stancy  of  the  noble  minded,  but  confirm  the  obdu- 
racy of  the  vile.  The  same  furnace  that  hardens 
clay,  liquefies  gold ;  and  in  the  strong  manifestations 
of  divine  power,  Pharaoh  found  his  punishment, 
but  David  his  pardon. 
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.  Wli6a  yonng,  we  trust  ourseb^  too  vUmik  tad 
we  trust  others  too  little  when  old.  RaabHen  is 
the  error  of  youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Mm- 
hood  is^the  isthmus  between  the  two  extremes: 
the  ripe,  the  fertile  season  of  action,  when  alone 
we  caii  hope  to  find  the  head  to  contrive,  united 
with  the  haoid  to  execute. 


The  French  nation  despises  all  other  natioiit, 
except,  the  English ;  we  have  the  honour  of  her 
hate,  only  because  she  cannot  despise  us. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed  in 
mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strongly  united 
by  the  fiercest  fiame. 

Neutrality  is  no  favourite  with  Providence,  for 
we  are  so  formed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
us  to  stand  neuter  in  our  hearts,  although  we  may 
deem  it  prudent  to  appear  so  in  our  actions. 

Religion,  like  its  votaries,  while  it  exists  on  earth, 
must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.'  A  religion 
purely  spiritual,  might  suit  a  being  as  pure,  but 
men  are  compound  animals;  and  the  body  top 
often  lords  it  over  the  mind. 


Secrecy  has  been  weU  termed  the  soul  of  aU 
great  designs ;  perhaps  more  has  been  effected  l>y 
concealing  our  own  intentions,  than  by  discovering 
those  of  our  enemy.  But  great  men  succeed  in 
both. 


Always  look  at  those  whom  you  are  talking 
never  at  those  you  are  talking  of. 


IM  LACt>ir.  " 

TUm  are  IKNM  Inths,  tfie  force  aadTdUElgrof 
which  we.i^acyiy/adiiiit,  in  all  cases  exee|it  onr 
own;  and thbre ace etheF truths aaself^evideiit tint 
we  dare  nol  denj  them,  but  ao  dieadfid  ibMfiwe 
dare  not  believe  them,  ^-  - 


•«hi 


Many  speak  the  truth/ when  they  say  that 
despise  riches  and  preferment,  but  they  mean  the 
riches  and  preferinentposseiised  byolAer  mm. 

If  the  weakness  of  the  head,  were>i|  admissible 
excuse  for  the  malevolence  of  the  heart,  the  one 
half  of  mankind  would  be  occupied  in  aggremon, 
and  the  other  half  in  for^ven^ ;  but  the  int^ 
rests  of  society  peremptonly  denumd  thai  thiiifi 
should  iK>t  be .  so ;  for  a'foolis^ofi^  as  isaannidM 
to  deal  with  as  a  kbaVe,  and  alws^  inAre  mc^fei^ 

^^^-      -         .     ,      ___  '       '   '^w 

There  are  prating  coxcombs  in  the  woil^  wb^ 
would  rather  talk  tlum  listen,  although  Sl^akpjfMre 
himself  were  ttto  oratpr,'.  did  jraman  n^Mmiitlye 
theme!  '  ^  ^.    '.* 


The  greatest  professor  ^id  prc^cieDl^lt< 
science,  loves  it  .not  so  «;:incerely  as  to  be  fidl^ 
pleased  with  any  liner  effort  in  it  than  l|e  ossImh 
j#//*  produce.  .  The  feeling  excited- op^  eaoli  ^ 
occasion,  is  a  mixed  sensati<^  of  envy,  ^djgiU, 
despair ;  but  the  bitt^ra  here  are  lis  ^WQ».ttie] 
but  as  one. 


Gaming  is  thn  chiU  of  ayarice^  bvtlte'prinPDt 

of  prodigality.  :     ■.  -/t 
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Never  jokl  with  yotir  friend  when  he  abuses  his 
horse,  or  his  wife,  unless  the  one  is  about  to  be 
sold,  and  the  other  buried. 


Husbands  cannot  be  principals  in  their  own 
cuckoldom,  but  they  are  parties  to  it  much  more 
often  than  they  themselves  imagine. 

Professors  in  every  branch  of  the  sciences  pre- 
fer their  own  theories  to  truth  :  the  reason  is,  that 
their  theories  are  private,  property,  but  truth  is  cosi- 
fnon  stock. 


It  is  dangerous  to  be  much  praised  in  private 
circles,  before  our  reputation  is  fully  eetabliahed  in 
the  world. 


Many  designing  men,  by  asking  .small  favours, 
and  evincing  great  gratitude,  have  eventually  obtain* 
ed  the  most  important  ones.  There  is  something 
in  the  human  mind  (perhaps  the  force  of  habit^ 
which  strongly  inclines  us  to  continue  to  obli^ 
those  whom  we  have  begun  to  oblige,  and  to  mjure 
those  whom  we  have  begun  to  injure ;  n*  eo  if^urith 
star  quia  nocueraiJ^ 

Law  and  equity  are  two  things  whibh  God  hath 
joined,  but  which  man  hath  put  asunder. 


It  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by  some  men,  than  to 
be  |>rol«o^  by  them. 

*  Thi  grtaier  MMnw  heemue  he  had  tinain  l>»jsr<dw— P^s%;» 
16* 


,    PerseQutiq^' bigots  :jtfay-te 
burning  knsea  which' Leuii€«ihoec]^'4^  olbM 
composed  from  ice ;  by  thw.ofaiUing  IMtbfi  1i^ 
freeze  the  sup{iliant ;.  by  thm  fiery  zeal,  they  bum 
thesuffurer.  . 


As  the  rays  of  the  sun,  \iiotwitfa0tiiiuSsg:  tfaiur 
velocity,  injure  hot '  ttke  eye,  by  reasoii  of  their 
minuteness,  so  the  attacks  of  envy,  BOtwithstand-^ 
ing  their  immber;  ought  nel  to  woupd  ottrnftue  by 
reason  df  their.  hisignifi<;aheei  ^ 


-I u.'  •^■■ 


There  is  a  holyloye,  and  a  holy  rage^  «id  our 
best  virtues  never  gjofw  «o  brigfaily  as  .when  our 
passioins  ate  ttc^ilef^mftbe  etase.  Shrth,  3  it  has 
prevented  . many  crtineii,hiis«bo  smothdiedinttr^ 
virtues,  and  the  best  of  us  are  better  when  YootnA 
Passion  is  to  virtue;  what  wine  was  to  JSsdnfai 
and  to  Etam^.wndi&r  i$M  kttgj^^ 
were  at^their  heights    .         •  i  '  '  ■  -i,ri» 

Fear  delflilate»  and  k)i#^n^  bol  hof*  ^Mfet^ 
and  revives ;  therrfoteindefs  aodmagisMMliMiH 
attempt  to  opisiBle  ob  the  vntids  of '■thuii  iitsusiiWi 
subjects,  if  possibfe,  b]piBward  rather  dn^^mflipifc 
roent.  And  this  .prpdiple  will  be  -sMMgOw^Mgr 
another  consideration;  he  that  is  punished  cr 
^ttwarded;  while  )m4A^^  lissi  a  W'^MMSpb 
of  othenr4S9Xinai^^ai^(fdKBm>^^ 

Men  pursue  riches  npder  the  ides  fklliXiMtjgoih 
session  will  set  them'  at  ease,. and  abopiilliOiP^^ 
But  the  law  of  association  often  ma£es  thote  who 
begin  by  loving  g«ld,ss  a  servant,  (Jnwji.  bgg'WcM^ 
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ing^iDMlvas  its  slave;  and  independence  vidi- 
out  wealth,  is  at  least  as  common  as  wealth  ^imhoiit 
indqiendence. 

If  St.  Paul  were  again  to  appear  on  earth,  since 
all  the  multifarious  denominations  of  Christians 
would  claim  him,  which  would  he  choose  ?  The 
apostle  James  shaU  answer :  '  Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father^  is  this,  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction^  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  wend* 

Grant  graciously  what  you  cannot  refuse  safely,' 
and  conciliate  those  you  cannot  conquer. 

There  are  politic  friendships  which  knaves  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  with  those  whom  they  mean 
the  more  eflectually  tO  ruin ;  for  most  men  may  be 
led  to  their  destruction,  few  can  be  driven..  Had 
Talleyrand's  enmity  to  Napoleon  manifested  itself 
in  opposition,  it  would  have  been  fatal,  not  to  his 
master,  but  to  himself;  he  maintained,  dierefore,  a 
friendship  that  not  only  aggrandized  himself,  but 
opened  a  door  for  the  communication  of  that  advice 
that  enabled  him  eventually  to  ruin  his  master. 

The  mart^  to  vice,  far  exceea  tne  martyrs  to 
virtue,  both  m  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded 
are  we  by  our  passions,  that  we  suffer  more  to  ba 
damned  than  to  be  saved. 


Demagogues,  however  fond  the;jr  may  afiect  to 
be  of  independence  and  liberty  in  their  public 
speeches,  are  invariably  tpries  in  their  privaite 
actions,  and  despots  in  theu  o'viu  Ivs^^n^^  *^^ 


most  viebnt ef  tbeHifaoiTe niaany  been ionaisA  l»r 
the  refusal  of  some  imreascmaUe  request;  uidtiiw 
patriotism  appears  in  a  very  questionnfalewBhipe, 
when  we  see  that  they  rejoice  in  just  as  much  pub- 
lic calamity  aai  introduces  them  inlio-^wer,  jand 
supplants  Uieir  jrivals.* 


Kestorations  disappoiht  the  loytl.  HT  Princes  at 
such  times,  have  much  to  give,  Ihey  have  also  much 
to  gain ;  and  policy '  dictates  the  necejBsitjT  of  be- 
stowing rather  to  coiicfliate  enemieiBiiilnn  to  reward 

friends.f 

*  The  r^  diSerenoe  Ili«re&e, iMtweeii' a  toij  aadla 
whig  would  seem  to  be  thk:  the  one  has  power,  the  o^mt 
wants  it  Samael  Johnson .  was  not  a  little  diasuBbeikiid  hy 
an  unexpected  retoit  made  upon  him  bffint^  aiai||e  piilgr«t 
Oxford,  by  Dr.  Cn^we.  The  principles  of  oiii;;)ep«gfmM 
ran  with  too  much  ribteyice  in  one  wa^,  |Aot  to  §im%  pUs 
when  they  inet  with  a  cunrent  running  'equallii  Meb|[^ln 

another.    The  diapiite  happened  to  tniiL  upon  jms ' 

whiggism,  for  Johnson  hid  trinipphantly  di  *" 

Crowe  to.tellhimwhorwiui  the  first  whig;  thol 

himself  a  little  puzzled.  Dr.  Jbhoaon  taundnglVral 

see,  Sir,  that  you.  are  eten  ignorant  of  die  heaa  r 

party,  but  I  will  tall  yon.  Sir :  die  devil  was.dM 

he  was  the  Arst  relbnuer;  ha  wanted  to  seCffm  ||(/||Aii 

even  in  heaven.'    Dr.  Qrowe  cahnly  r^^iied,  ^Ism  HMl 

obliged  to  you  for  your  information,  ^nd  I  oeitainlv  41^  Ml 

foresee  that  yon  would  go  so  i^liMki^  your  aiv''    ^ 

I  lather  fear  that  ym  aiglmient  aalBBs  i^gidiiiC; 

if  the  devil  ws^  %  wiq|^joii;h«v^  admitted  f ' 

was  a  whig,  he  was  in  Heaven,  but  you  have     ^ 

the  moment  he  got  into  Hell,  ne  i^t  n^  for  atoij^*' 

t  The  amnes^  act  of  Charies  the  Second  was  teimsd  Mk 
act  of  oblivion  to  his  ftieods,  but  of  •rgrateid'  mpMmlWMse 
to  his  foes.  And  on  another  pooaaioni  the  Iftjal^  4i^'h* 
brave  Crillpn  was  not  atrengthened  \^  ai|y  rewii^i  *W 
because  it  was  conaidend  tos  firm  to  b#  diskan  W^iw 
neglect  •    .   i^i:   ,^  •..  k*^-. 
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In  <wr  attempt  to  deceive  the  world,  those  are 
the  most  Ukdy  to  detect  us,  who  are  saUifig  o»  lA# 


.  None  know,  how  to  draw  long  bills  on  fbturitjr, 
that  never  wiU  be  honoured,  better  than  Mahomet. 
He  possessed  himself  of  a  larg^  stock  of  real' and 
present  pleasure  and  power  here,  by  promising  a 
visionary  quantum  of  those  good  things  to  his  fd- 
lowers  hereafter ;  and  like  the  maker  of  an  alma^ 
Back,  made  his  fortune  in  this  world,  by  teliii^ 
absurd  Ues  about  another. 


There  are  three  things,  that  weU  understood, 
and  conscientiously  practised,  would  saye  the  three 
professions  a  vast  deal  of  trouble ;  but  we  most 
not  expect  that  every  member  of  the  profeSmons 
would  thank  us  for  such  a  discovery,  for  some  of 
them  have  too  much  time  upon  their  hands ;  uid  a 
Philosopher  would  be  more  inclined  to  smile  than 
to  wonder,  should  he  now  and  then  hear  a  Physi« 
cian  crying  down  regimen ;  a  Lawyeir,  equity ;  or 
a  Priest,  mortdUy, 

We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  we  really  want,,  but 
by  what  we  think  we  do ;  therefore,  never  go  abroad 
in  search  of  your  wants,  if  they  be  real,  wants,  they 
will  come  home  in  search  of  you ;  for  he  that  buys 
what  he  does  not  want,  will  soon  want  what  he  csAp 
not  buy. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hurry  and  de- 
spatch. Hurry  is  the  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  de- 
spatch of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man  in  office,  like 
a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  is  labouring  eternally,  but  to  no 
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purpose,  and  incoMitaiit  motHm  witbom  gettbiiif  on 
a  jot ;  likA  a  tmmstBe,  ke  is  in  every  hodfu  wi^ 
but  stops  nobody ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but  sayi 
very  little ; .  looks  into  ei^ery  thin^  but  sees  intl> 
nothing;  aoidliiLBahundrod.iroiis  m  ifaa  fiie,  ))ul 
very  few  of  them  are  hot,  aadwil&lfaoae  fev  tiurt;^ 
are,he  only  burns  his  fingers.  -    •         ,         :      -  -^ 

If  none  were  to  reprove  the  vicious,  ezoeptiog 
those  who  sinceraly  hate  vice,  there  would  be  much 
less  centonottsa»w  ia  the  woiid.  Our.  Afoster 
could  love  the  criminal  while  he  Jialed  the  crime, 
but  we  his  disciples,  too  often  love  the  crime  but 
hate  the  iHimmd.'  ,A  perfect  kiMndadge  oTthe 
depravity  e^die  honian  heart,  withperfect  pity  Ant 
the  infirmitieB  of/it;  never  oo-emted  fmt  ix^oii^ 
breast,  and  never  w3L  -.-.''.•      ,    ♦--. 

Rats  and  conquerors  mnsft  ^peet  ^aoaMtifrili 

misfcMTtune.  ...♦'■     ;  ^-iip^ 

Hesitationip-a  sign  of  weakness,  Sath 
as  the  comparative  good  and  evil-c£  th0, 
modes  of  action,  abcmt  which  we  hesitate,  wth 
dom  equally l)«daivced, a  strong, mind  sfaaBUfM^ 
ceive  the  lightest  imdination'  of -the  lil.iiisV  piiMlii 
glance  of  an  oa^  particulariy  as  thisito  u^^AtiitL' 
where  the  prepondennce  will  be  ^vnvy  «<mM^  ei|ft' 
although  there  shoukl  be  Igf&in  oneissala^  "nimitM 
in  the  other.  It  is  vecoraed  of  the  kte~  JSaiLdl 
Berkely,  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  at  nirirt 
in  his  carriage  by  a  highwayman,  who'faeiBff  a  jpis« 
tol  through  Uie  window  and  presentiii^  it  nmHii|j 
his  breast,  demanded  his  money,  e^BhiBiiK.  at^ 
same  timci  .thai,  he-  had  heard  Vm  lut&Jufi^kgSl 
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boasted  thai  he  never  would  be.  robbed,  by  a.  singU 
highwaymaa,  but  that  he  should  now  be  taught  the 
contrary.  His  lordship  putting'  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  replied,  *  neither  would  I  now  be  robbed,  if 
it  was  not  for  that  fellow  who  is  looking  over  your 
shoulder.'  The  highwayman  turned  round  his 
head»  when  his  lordship,  who  had  drawn  a  pistol 
from  his  pocket,  instead  of  a  purse,  shot  him  on  the 
spot. 


Some  wre  so  censorious  as  to  advance,  that 
those  who  have  discovered  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  aU  the.  depravity  of  the  human  hSeart,  must  be 
themselves  depraved ;  but  this  is  about  as  wise  as 
to  affimv  that  every  physician  who  understands  a^ 
disease,  must  be  himself  diseaused. 


The  learned  have  often  amused  themseb^es  by 
pubUshing  the  foUies  of  the  dunces ;  but  if  the 
dunces  would  retaliate  by  publishing  the  blunders 
of  the  leamedf  they  might  for  once  put  forth  a 
volume  that  would  not  be  dull,  although  it  would  be 
large.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  pubUshing  his  diction- 
ary, requested  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the 
journals,  the  etymology  of  curmudgeon.  Some  one- 
shortly  afterwards  answered  the  doctor's  advertise- 
ment, by  observing  that  it  was  in  all  probability 
derived  from  cotur  mechant ;  these  words  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  translate,  but  merely  put  as 
his  signature,  '  An  unknown  correspondent*  A 
brother^  lexicographer,  who  was  abo  preparing  a 
dictionary,  got  to  press  before  the  doctor,  and  inge* 
niously  as  he  thought,  forestalled  him  in  the  article 
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of  cnrmudgeefit where  totlie na imtll aamMmeiil 
of  all  etjnBobgiete,  he  had  thae  demed  it^'OBT* 
mudgeon,  from  cceur  mechaiil,  -on  imiiioHii  tfgrri»> 

pondentlP      '        . 

The  jmimwSiif  wise  do.nel  declwm  agdni* 
BUperficM^kaowledge  is  others,  so  mueh  as  ^ 
profoundly  ighbnait ;  on  the  ttmtaaj^  U^  wonM 
rather  assist  it  inth,  their  adyice  than  overwhelitt 
it  with  theic  ^contempt^  for.  they  know  that  there 
was  a  period  when  even  a  Bacon .  or  a  Newton 
was  superfici^  and  that  he  who.  .bas'  m  Uttle 
knowledge  is  hx  more  Ifliely  to  gel  nOve'than  he 
that  has  none;  ^  When  tius  ^reat -^fiartBSy  was 
whipped  at  school  for  an  ei^)erunent,^4xNf-f.ostylus 
OrbiUus  coitdd  not  foresee  m  th#  .littiB4irdi^llMl 
he  was  fiagelh^tii^/Uie  futlire  discoverer  of  0M.«iiw 
culation  of  the  hlood.  The  progress  of  the  Bind 
in  science,  is  not  very  unlike  m  progress  of  sci- 
ence herself  in  eiqpeHmeiit;  When  the  air  baDooD 
was  first  discovered,  some  one  ffippanth^askedlMi 
Frankhn  what  ^iras  thense  of  it! '  THe  "^jMr 
answered  this  quesdto  by  askmg^  another :  *  wIm 


-  ■  -I  ^ 


*  Desperatcily  WjMuidwl,  sad  at  a  Asifi4  ..  -^^ 

9^  surgical  h^  I  o^e  my  ft^m  life^  ^mtferjp«>T8atts%  ur^ 
d^t  smatteim*  in  uwUmi^,  by  ^hicl\  I  kaeir^bsft  w 
presaure  of  tlie  mqpnr  dose  to  me  dsm  wu#if .  -^^-^ ^^ 
atop  the  wfaol^  cireobtwn  ef  the  trnf  haS. 


purpoae  at  tlMt  tiVM,aaweaw  tfl^hsdMip 
akilled  io  the  adencfl^  to-be  the  deDmstistkQr  tp  a  dine  ptk 
Brodie.  I  cannot  esprass  my  .gralitikfo  better  to  thiiae  iin 
able  and  afcittul  8iu|eolii  who  atteoded  inion  llftteeaaML 
than  by  spying  that  their- siioeefli  hascanlsd  the  aWnriif 
ment  of  apme  of  the  jaoat  esuBepA  piiKiligneia  hn  tWN 
metropolis,  who  havts  also  ezpresaedmeir  dtntif  enn  as  to 
the  attempt  of  Sfinttg  ths  fimb^i  had  mm  a«  WbmmA 
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is  the  ustrf 0 mw  iwm tff<mtT  It  mag becmm  m 


When  I  hear  persons  gravely  affirm  that  ilhey 
have  nfade  up  their  minds  to  forego  this  or  ^t 
improper  enjoyment,  I  often  think  in  nyself  that 
it  would  be  qmte  as  prudent,  if  they  could  also 
make  up  their  oodles  as  well.  Falstsdr  would  have 
been  as  abstemious  at  the  banquet  as  a  hermit, 
and  as  firm  in  the  battle  as  a  hero,  if  he  could  have 
but  gained  over  the  consent  of  his  belly  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  his  legs  in  the  other.  He  that  strives 
for  the  mastery,  must  join  a  well  disciplined  body,  to 
a  well  regulated  mind ;  for  with  mind  and  body,  as 
with  man  and  wife,  it  often  happens  that  the 
stroneer  vessel  is  ruled  by  the  weaker,  although  in 
moral,  as  in  domestic  economy,  matters  are  best 
conducted,  where  neither  parties  are  unreasonable, 
and  where  both  are  agreed. 


Those  who  visit  foreign  Rations,  ,but  who  asso* 
ciate  only  with  their  own  countrymen,  change 
their  climate,  but  not  their  customs  ^ealum  nioa^ 
^tnimum  mutant:^  they  see  new  meridians,  but  t&e 
«ame  men,  and  with  heads  as  empty  as  their 
pockets,  return  home,  with  travelled  bodies,  but 
untraveUed  minds. 


Conversation  is  the  music  of  the  mind,  an  intel- 
lectual orchestra,  where  all  the  instruments  should 
bear  a  part,  but  where  none  should  play  together. 
Each  of  the  performers  should  have  a  just  appre- 

^ThetfehmgitkebrdkMi€fnetVulirekeMiter*''4hn* 
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ciation  of  his  owa  pdwers,  otherwisaan  miikflfid 
novice,"  who  might  usurp  the  firat  fiddle,  wcmld 
infallibly  get  into  a  scnue.  To  prevent  these  mis- 
takes, a  good  master,  oi  the  band  wiU  be  very  par* 
ticular  in  the  asisortmeat  of  the  performers,  if  too 
dissimilar,  there  will  be  no  harmeny,  if  toofew^ 
there  will  be.  no  variety ;  a^d  if  too  numerous, 
there  will  be  po  order,  for  the  presumption  of  one 
prater,*  might  silei^e  the  eloquence  or  a  Buike,  or 
the  wit  of  a  Sheridan,  as  a  sin^e  kiettledrum  would 
^own  the  finest  solo  of  a  Gionowich  or  a  Jordmi. 

Man  is  an  embodied  parado:^  a  boodle  of  con- 
tradictions ;  and  a9  $om^.set  off  against'  the  mar- 
vellous, things  that  he  has  done,  we  might  &iihr 
adduce  the  mpnstrous  thinffs  thieit  he  Jiaslbdievea. 
The  more  gros?  the  fraud,f  the  mors  gfibfar  .isift  it 
go  down,  aad  the  ihore  greodil}^  yrSl  it  be  swat 
lowed,  since  foU/vnH  always  find  A^thwherom 
impostors  will  find  impudence. 

• 

Although  the  majority  of  the  idlnbitants  of  Lon- 
don will  stop  to  gjaze  at  llie  merest  trifles^  wiB  be 
amused  by  theiieaviest  efioits  of  dubeis,  and'irill 
believe  their  grossest  absurdities,  though  tliiejr  axe 

«  Bntler  eompued  tibe  tongbm  of  tiiate  etar^  talkiKS  Is 
nce-horwfl,  ifhicb  go  the  ikiter  the  leM  wiigMlhe^  ^ffi 
and  Cumberiand  has  obsenred,  that  they  take  poaMMta 
of  a  subject  as  a  higfawa}iiian  doee  -ef  a  PUM^  wUiovt 
knowing  its  contents,  or  carinc  to  whom  it  beknigiL 

t  Who  could  have  mippos^  that  snofa  a  wreliS  as  loafr 
na  Southcote  could  have  gained  numeitMisaBd  wesHlhrpio- 
selyf's,  in  the  nineteenth  centufy,  iaao  ecaof  geneiu  m- 
mination,  and  in  the  flrst  metfoponT  of  tiw'wofilat  t 
answer,  none  but  philoeophen,  wluMe  cfoed  it  if  'nil 
ronV  when  the  ibl^  of  maskuid  is  the  sobjeot^ 
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the  dupes  of  all  that  is  designing  abroad,  or  con* 
temptible  at-home,  yet,  by  residing  in  tliis  wonder- 
ful metropolis,  le\  not  the  wisest  maa  presume  to 
think  that  he  sha^  not  add  to  his  wisdom,  nor  the 
most  experienced  man  to  his=  experience*  . 


He  that  dies  a  !n&rt3rr,  proves  that  he  was  not 
a  knave,  but  by  no  means  that  he  was  not  a  fool ; 
since  the  most  absurd  doctrines  are  not  without 
such  evidence  as  mart3nrdom  can  produce.  .  A 
mart3rr,  therefore,  by  the  tnere  act  of  suffering, 
can  prove  nothing  but  his  own  faith.  If,  as  Was 
the  case  of  the  primitive  christian  fnartyrs,  it 
should  clearly  appear  that  the  sufferer '  could  not 
have  been  himself  deceived,  then  indeed,  the  evi« 
detace  rises  high,  because  the'  act  of  martyrdoHl 
absolves  him  from  the  charge  of  wilfully  deceiving 
others. 


Of  governments,  that  of  the  mob  is  the  most 
sanguinary,  that  of  soldiers  the  most  expensive, 
and  that,  of  civiUans  the  most  vexatious. 


When  a  man  has  displayed  talent  in  some  parti- 
cular path,  and  left  aU  competitors  behind  him  in  it, 
the  world  are  too  apt  tq  give  him  credit  for  a  univer- 
sality of  genius,  and  to  anticipate  for  him  success 
in  ail  that  he  undertakes.  But  to  appear  qualified 
to  fill  the  department  of  another,  is  much  more  easy* 
than  really  to  master  our  own ;  and  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  one  profession,  have  seldom  been  able 
to  aiford  the  time  nlfcessary  to  the  fully  understand- 
mg  of  a  second.    Cromwell  coidd  manage  men,,  but 
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when  he  attempted  to  iiMyMm  hones,*  W«n^^ 
tered  mc>re  danger  Ihah  In  i^  his 'bettleB,  and  Imp- 
fowly  escaped  inth  his  life.  Nchhes  can  we.  admit 
that  definitioiif  of  geiiiiisihat  somei  would  ptopoe^ 
*  a  power  to  accomplish  all  that  we  uiidertake,*'  for 
we  might  multiply  examples  to  prove  that  this  defi- 
mtion  of  genius  c^mtams  more  than  this  thing 
defined,  for  Cicero  failed  i«:p>etrjr,  Pope  in  paint- 
ing, Addison  in  oratory,  yet  it  would  he  harsh  io 
deny  genius  to  these-men.  :  An  a  man  cannot  be 
fairly  termed  a  poor  man^  who  h^  a  large  pioppyty 
in  the  funds,  l>ut  nothing  in  land^eo  ire  cannot  deny 
genius  to  those  who  have  discovered  a  rich  vein  in 
one  province  of  literature,  but  fiover^  <^  talent  in 
another.  TW  tendency  however,. to  ascribe  a 
universality  of  genius  to  groat  aien»  left  Drjrdea  to 
affirm  on  the  strwigtl|  of  .two  smart  jatjrical  lina^ 
that  Virgil  could  have  written  a  satire  equalto  Jiive* 
,nal.  But,  with  aU  due  deferenco^to  Drydea,  I  eon* 
ceive  it  much  more  manifest,  that  Juvenal  coilM 
have  written  a  better  epic  than  Virgil,  tbw  dut 


*  Nero  madesiuiiilsriiiitteke;  bcftbepiievad! 
unequal  to  the  task  of  aovwrnng  hones  as  of  men,  sad  jbs 
unfit  to  hold  the  reins  3t.%  ehsifoL  as  of  a  luBf4om<hs 


thrown  from  hb  seat,  hot  anfortiioBatalv  the  U  wasfsi 
fiOal,  alUu»iigh  it  preventsd  Mm.fiooi  finiiUaf  As  Sipef 
aererthelcss,  the  halladonies  orstewaidsoflfasodiiis%pSs» 
churned  the  emperor  ▼ielor, and  assigned  him  thsOmsaie 
erown,  for  wbk»  npiight  deisistoa  th^  wiere  rewaiM  «H 
a  magiiificent  presenC  Qalha,  -howevsr,  smfid  IhsM 
afterwards  to  refund  k,aiid  they  thinMsKss  fim  ftssa 
shame,  and  partly  fiom  piyi^  SKSSsd  thstC^sIf  mjeifcsl' 
<bscslendafc  ^      . 
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Virgil  coidd  h^vt  written  a  wituno.eqatI  to  JuvenaL 
Juvenal  haa  maaj  passages  of  the  moral  aublimo 
far  supemr  to  any  that  can  be  found  in  Virgil,  who 
indeeo,  seldom  attempts  a  higher  flight  than  the 
sublime  of  .description.  Had  Lucan  lived,  he 
might  have  rivalled  them,  both,  as  he  has  all  the 
vigour  of  the  one,  and  time  might  have  furnished 
him  with  the  taste  and  degance  of  the  other* 


Horace  makes  an  awkward  figure  in  his  yain 
attempt  to  unite  his  real  character  of  sycophant, 
with  the  assumed  one  of  the  satirist ;  he  sometime* 
attempts  to  preach  down  vice,  without  virtue,  aome* 
times  to  laugh  it  down,  without  wit.-  His  object 
was  to  be  patronised  by^  court,  without  meaimess 
if  possible^  but  at  all  events,  to  be  patronized.  He 
served  the  times  more,  perhaps,  than  the  times  served 
him,  and  instead  of  forming  the  manners  of  his 
superiors,  he-  himself  was  in  great  measure  formed 
by  them.  In  fact,  no,  two  men  who  have  handled 
the  same  subject,  differ  so  completely,  both  in 
character  and  in  style,  as  Horace  and  Juvenal ;  to 
the  latter  may  be  applied  what  Seneca  said  of  Cato, 
that  he  gained  as  com|dete  a  triumph  over  the  vices 
of  his  country,  as  Scipio  did  over  the  enemies  of  it. 
Had  Juvenal  lived  in  the  days  of  Horace,  he  wouU 
have  written  much  better,  because  much  bolder; 
but  had  Horace  lived  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  written  a  satire  at 
all ;  in  attacking  the  false  friends  of  his  country, 
he  would  have  manifested  the  same  pusillanimity 
which  he  himself  informs  us  he  4iscov«red,  wheo 
be  on  MM  occasion,  ventured  to  attack  her  rati  foac^ 
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Shrewd  and  crafty  politicians,  when  they  wiA  to 
bring  about  an  unpopular  measure,  must  not  go 
straight  forward  to  work,  if  th^  do  they  will  cer- 
tainly fail ;  and  failures  to  men  in  power,  are  like 
defeats  to  a  general,  they  shake  their  popularity. 
Therefore,  since  they  cannot  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wind,  they  must  tack,  and  ultin&ately  gain  their 
object,  by  appearing  at  times  to  be  departing  from 
it.  Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  moment  when  the  greatest  jea- 
lousy existed  in  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  inflicted  a  mortal  blow  on  this 
guardian  of  our  liberties,  without  seeming  to  touch, 
or  even  to  aim  at  it ;  he  doubled  the  tax  upon  all 
advertisements,  and  this  single  act  immediately 
knocked  up  the  host  of  pamphleteers,  who  formed 
the  sharp-shooters  and  tiraiHeurs  of  literature,  and 
whose  fire  struck  more  terror  into  administration 
than  the  heaviest  cannonade  from  bulky  quartos  Or 
folios  could  produce;  the  former  were  ready  §or 
the  moment,  but  before  the  latter  could  be  loaded 
and  brought  to  bear,  the  object  was  either  chansed 
or  removed,  and  had  ceased  to  awaken  tbe  je»- 
lousies,  or  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  nation. 


That  extremes  beget  extremes,  is  an  apothegm 
built  on  the  most  profound  observation  of  the  human 
mind;  and  its  truth  is  in  nothing  more  af^iareiit 
than  in  those  moral  phenomena,  perceivable,  iRdied 
a  nation  inspired  by  one  common  sentimonti 
rushes  at  once  from  despotism  to  liberty.  To  sup- 
pose that  a  nation  under  such  circumstances  shoiwi 
confine  herself  precisely  to  that  middle  point,  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  licentiousness  an4  dave* 
ry  in  which  true  liberty  consistSi  were  aft  Ifatttid 
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M  to  suppose  that  a  volcano,  nearly  suppressed 
and  smotbered  by  the  superincumbent  wei^t  of  a 
mountain,  will  neither  consume  itself  nor  destroy 
m'hat  is  contiguovis,  when  by  an  earthquake  that 
pressure  is  suddenly  removed;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  despotism' degrades  and  demorsp 
lizes  the  human  mind ;  and  although  she  at  length 
forces  men  on  a  just  attempt  to  recover  by  violence, 
those  rights  that  by  violence,  were  taken  away,  yet 
that  very  depravation  superinduced  by  despotism, 
renders  men,  for  a  season,  unfit  for  the  rational 
exercise  of  those  civil  rights  they  have  with  so 
much  hazard  regained.  At  suoh  a  crisis,  to  expect 
that  a  people  should  keep  the  strict  unbending  path 
of  rectitude  and  reason,  without  deviating  into,  jxir 
vate  rapine,  or  public  wrong,  were  as  wise  as  to 
expect  that  a  horse  would  walk  in  a  straight  line 
immediately  on  being  Released  from  his  trammels, 
after  having  been  blinded  by  a  long  routine  of 
drudgery  in  the  circle  of  a  mill. 

When  men  in  power  profusely  reward  the  intel- 
lectual efforts  of  individuals  in  their  behalf,  what 
are  the  public  to  presume  from  this  ?  They  may 
generally  presume  that  the  cause  so  remunerated 
was  a  bad  one,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  so 
grateful  for  its  defence.  In  private  life,  a  client 
will  hardly  set  any  bounds  to  his  generosity,  should 
his  counsel  be  ingenious  enough  to  gain  him  a  vic- 
tory, not  only  over  his  antagonist,  but  even  over  the 
laws  themselves ;  and,  in  public  affairs,  we  may 
usually  infer  the  weakness  of  the  cause,  by  the 
excessive  price  that  ministers  liave  freely  paid  to 
those  whose  eloquence,  or  whose  sophistry,  has 
•nabled  them  to  make  that  wtsSuAva  Xa^xscK^^ 
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Much  majrlM  done  in  those  little  shreds  and 
patches  of  time  which  every  day  produces,  and 
which  most  men  throw  away,  but  which  neverthe« 
less  will  make  at  the  end  of  it,  no  small  deduction 
from  the  life  of  man.  Cicero  has  termed  them 
intercisiva  tempwra^*  and  the  ancients  were  not 
ignorant  of  their  value ;  nay,  it  was  not  unusual 
with  them  either  to  compose  or  to  dictate,  while 
under  the  operation  of  rubbing  after  the  bath. 


Arbitration  has  this  advantage,  there  are  some 
points  of  contest  which  it  is  better  to  lose  by  arbi- 
tration than  to  win  by  law.  But  as  a  good  general 
offers  his  terms  before  the  action,  rather  than  m  the 
midst  of  it,  so  a  wise  man  will  not  easily  \ie  per- 
suaded to  have  recourse  to  a  reference,  when  onei^ 
his  opponent  has  dragged  him  into  a  court. 


In  death  itself  there  can  be  nothing  tenible, 
for  the  act  of  death  aimihilates  sensation;  but 
there  are  many  roads  to  death,  and  some  of  them 
justly  formidable,  even  to  the  bravest;  so  various 
are  the  modes  of  going  out  of  the  world,  that  to  be 
bom,  may  have  been  a  more  painful  thing  than  to 
die,  and  to  live,  may  prove  a  more  tioubleacSlia 
thing  than  either. 


More  have  been  ruined  by  their  servBOtSi  thaa 
by  their  masters. 


Love,  like  the  cold  bath,  is  never  negatireyk 
•eidom  leaves  us  where  it  finds  us;  if  oiipe  we 


^    ■*■ 
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plunge  into  it,  it  will  either  heighten  our  nituee^ 
or  ii^ame  our  vices. 


If  thete  be  a  pleaRure  on  earth  which  angeb 
cannot  enjoy,  and  which  th^  might  ahnost  envy 
man  the  poeaeasion  of,  it  is  the  power  of  relieving 
diatreas.  If  there  be  a  pain  which  tievila  mi^ 
pity  man  for  enduring,  it  ia  the  death4)ed  reflection 
that  we  have  possessed  the  power  of  doing  good» 
but  that  we  have  abused  and  perverted  it  to  pur* 
poses  of  ill. 

Public  charities  and  benevolent  associations,  for 
the  gratuitous  relief  of  every  species  of  distress, 
are  peculiar  to  christianitv ;  no  other  system  of 
civil  or  reUgious  policy  has  originated  them;— 
they  form  its  highest  praise  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture; an  order  of  benevolence  so  disinterested 
and  so  exalted,  looking  before  and  after,  could  no 
moTehaLve preceded  revelation,  than  Ught,  the  sun. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end 
and  aim  of  weak  ones. 


.In  most  quarrds  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides. 
A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  can« 
not  be  produced  without  a  flint  as  well  as  a  steel, 
either  of  them  may  hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no 
fire  will  follow. 


Our  wealth  is  often  a  snare*  to  ourselves,  and 
^way$  a  temptation  to  others. 

To  know  the  pains  of  power,  we  must  go  to 
those  who  have  it ;  to  know  its  pleajBvn^a^^^  xsi^s^ 
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go  to  those  who  %xe  seeking  it :  the  pains  of  pow- 
er are  real,  itk'pleasures  imaginary. 

Those  who  are  embarked  in  that  greatest  of  all 
undertakings,  the  propagation  of  the  gofspel,  and 
who  do  so  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  supe* 
rior  utility  and  excellence,  may  indeed  fail  in  sav- 
ing others,  but  they  are  engaged  in  that  labour  of 
love  by  which  they  are  most  hkely  to  save  them- 
selves, particularly  if  they  pray  that  through  God's 
assistance  both  ends  may  be  obtained. 

Two  things,  wdl  considered,  would  prevent 
many  quarrels ;  first,  to  have  it  well  ascertained 
whether  we  are  not  disputing  about  terms  rather 
than  things;  and  secondly,  to  examine  whether 
that  on  which  we  differ,  is  worth  contending  about. 


Faith  and  works  are  as  necessary  to  our  sjMritual 
life  as  christians,  as  soul  and  body  are  to  our  natu- 
ral life  as  men ;  for  faith  is  the  soul  of  religioB« 
and  works,  the  body. 

Solomon  has  said  '  there  is  notlung  new  under 
the  sun;'  and  peihaps  destruction  has  caused 
as  much  novelty  as  mvention ;  .for  that  is  oflmi  a 
revival,  which  we  think  a  discovery. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  fools,  that  their 
pretensions  should  rise  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
their  abilities,  and  their  presumption  with  their 
weakness  ;  and  for  the  wise,  that  diffidence  should 
be  the  companion  of  talent,  and  doubt  the  fruit 
of  investigation. 
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There  »«  three  kind,  of  pr;^U^wi»eh^ 
yield,  that  which  we  lead,  and  that  which  we  pajr* 
We  yield  it  to  the  powerful  from  fear,  we  lend  it  to 
the  weak  from  interest,  and  we  pay  it  to  the  deeerr* 
ing  from  gratitude. 

We  generallv  most  covet  that  particular  trust 
which  we  are  least  likely  to  keep.  He  that  tho* 
roughly  knows  his  friends,  might,  periiaps,  with 
safety,  confide  his  wife  to  the  care  of  one,  his 
purse  to  another,  and  his  secrets  to  a  third ;  Mhen 
to  permit  them  to  make  their  own  choice,  ^uld 
be  his  ruin. 


Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature  and  cannot 
be  learned  in  the  schools ;  the  passions  are  power- 
fill  pleaders,  and  their  very  silence,  like  that  of  Gar- 
rick  goes  directly  to  the  soul ;  but  rhetoric  is  the 
creature  of  art,  which  he  who  feels  least,  will  most 
excel  in;  it  is  the  quackery  of  eloquence,  and 
deals  in  nostrums,  not  in  cures. 

When  honours  come  to  us,  rather  than  we  to 
them ;  when  they  meet  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  ves* 
tibule  of  life,  it  is  well  if  our  enemies  can  say  no 
more  against  us,  than  that  we  are  too  young  for 
our  dignities ;  it  would  be  much  worse  for  us,  if 
they  could  say  that  we  are  too  old  for  them ;  time 
will  destroy  the  first  objection,  but  confirm  the 
second. 


Pickpockets  and  beggars  are  the  best  practical 
physiognomists,  without  having  read  a  line  of 
Lavater,  who  it  is  notorious,  mistook  a  {Mosopher 
ibr  a  highwayman. 
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Faults  of  the  head  are  punished  in  this  world 
those  of  the  heart  in  another  ;  hut  ^  most  of  our 
vices  are  compound,  so  alsp  is  their  punishment. 

We  are  sure  to  be  losers  when  we  quarrel  with 
ourselves ;  it  is  a  civil  war,  and  in  all  such  conten- 
tions, triumphs  are  defeats. 

Attempts  at  reform,  when  they  fail,  strengthen 
despotism;  as  he  that  struggles,  tightens  those 
cords  he  does  not  succeed  in  breaking. 

A  revengeful  knave,  will  do  more  than  he  will 
say ;  a  grateful  one,  will  say  more  than  he  will  do. 

In  naval  architecture,  the  rudder  is  first  fitted  in, 
then  the  ballast  is  put  onboard,  and  last  of  all,  the 
cargo  and  the  sails.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  fit- 
ting up  and  forming  of  man ;  he  is  launched  ixita 
life  with  the  cargo  of  his  faculties  aboard,  and  all 
the  sails  of  his  passions  set ;  but  it  is  the  long  and 
painful  work  of  his  life,  to  acquire  the  ballast  of 
experience,  and  to  form  the  rudder  of  reason ; 
hence,  it  too  often  happens  that  his  frail  vessel  is 
shipwrecked  before  he  has  laid  in  the  necessaiy 
quantity  of  ballast,  or  that  he  has  been  so  long  in 
completing  the  rudder,  that  the  vessel  has  become. 
too  crazy  to  benefit  by  its  apj^cation. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  those  whe 
know  the  least  of  others,  think  the  highest  of  them- 
selves ;  for  the  whole  family  of  pride  and  ignorance 
are  incestuous,  and  mutuaUy  beget  each  other. 
The  Chinese  affect  to  despise  European  ingenuitr» 
but  they  cannot  mend  a  common  wjatch;  men  it  is 
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out  of  onioTi  thny  aay  it  ia  dead,  iind  hnitnr  it 
awny  for  a  living  ono.  Tlio  Poniinnii  Lhiiik  thut  nil 
foreign*  morchtuitH  coruo  to  thcin  fn^in  a  niiiali 
iHluad  ill  tlio  nnrthrni  watorH^  barren  and  douolato, 
which  produces  noihinjir  ffood  or  beautiful ;  fur  why 
dun,  nay  they,  do  the  Kuro|)imnB  fetch  Much  thin((R 
from  UN,  if  they  are  to  he  hud  ut  home.  The  Tiu'k 
will  not|)ormit  the  naered  ritittN  of  Mecca  or  Medi- 
na to  lie  polluted  hy  the  renidetice  or  evPu  tbotMnp 
of  a  Hingle  Chriblian ;  und  »h  to  tlu*  gnuid  Dairo 
of  Japnii,  he  Ih  no  holy  (hat  the  nun  in  not  permitted 
to  have  the  honour  of  nhiiung  on  IiIh  illustriout 
head.  The  Kin^  nf  MHlw-oa,  styleM  hiinaelf  lord 
of  the  windn ;  Htid  the  Mo^d,  to  bo  equul  with 
him,  tilteH  himself  conqut^ror  of  the  world,  and  his 
grandf^oif  are  denominated  rulc^m  of  the  thunder 
Htorni  and  ntecrsmcwi  of  the  whirlwind :  oven  tlie 
urido  of  Xerxes,  who  fettered  tlio  aca,  and  wrote 
Ilia  commamla  to  moiint  Athoa ;  or  of  Caligtda, 
who  l)oaNtod  of  an  intriguo  witli  the  moon— are  iioth 
aurpaaaed  by  the  ]wtty  novereign  of  an  inaignifinant 
tribe  in  North  Amerira,  who  eviTy  morning  atalka 
out  of  luH  hovrl,  bitlH  tho  Hun  )^)od-niorrow,  and 
pointa  out  to  him  witli  bin  lingnr,  iho  rourNn  lin  in 
to  takff  for  the  day :  and  to  complete  thia  climax  of 

Bride  and  ignorance,  it  in  well  known  that  the 
[ban  of  Tartary,  who  dm'a  not  |H)aaeaa  a  aingle 
houae  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  haa  no  aoonor 
finiahrd  hia  repaat  of  maro'a  milk  and  horae  fleahi 
than  he  caU8(*a  a  h(*rald  to  proclaim  from  hia  attat, 
that  all  the  Princea  and  Potentiilea  of  the  earth 
liave  hia  permiaaion  t4)  go  to  ditmer.  *  The  Arab,* 
aaya  Zimmennan,  '  in  tlie  cotivietion  that  hia  Ca- 
liph ia  infallible,  laugha  at  the  atupid  credulity  of 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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and  the  happiest  fool  is  only  as  haj^y  as  he  knows 
how  to  be. 


As  there  are  some  faults  that  have  been  termed 
faults  on  the  light  side,  so  there  are  some  errors 
that  might  be  denommated  errors  on  the  safe  sidd. 
Thus,  we  seldom  regret  having  been  too  mild,  too 
cautious,  or  too  humble;  bat  we  often  repent 
having  been  too  violent,  too  precipitate,'or  too  proud* 

Accustom  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every 
occasion,  on  the  most  ]Ilin^te,  ho  less  than  on  the 
most  important  circumstances  of  life',  to  a  small 
present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater  distant  good.  This 
will  give  decision,  tone^  and  energy  to  the  mind, 
which  thus  disciplined,  vill^iften  r^ap  victory  from 
defeat,  and  honour  from  repulse.  Having  acqnired 
this  invaluable  habit  of-ratioliat  preference  ^d 
just  appreciation,  start  for  that  /Mriiv  iksA  endureik 
for  ever;  you  will  have  httle  left  to  learn.  'Hie 
advantages  you  will  possess  over-  common  -ihindsy 
will  be  those  of  the  Lanista  over  the  TyrOf  «nd  of 
the  veteran  over  ^e  reeruit. 


Truth  and  reason,  in  this  mixed  stata  o^^  good 
and  evil,  are  not  invariaUy  triumphant  over  false* 
hood  and  error;  but  even  when  labouring  under  a 
temporary  defeat,  the  two  fonifer  bear  within  them 
one  stamp  of  superiority  which  plainfy  indicates 
that  Omnipotence  is  on  their  side;  for  the  worthy 
conquerors  in  suckz,  victory,  universalfy*.  retire 
abashed,  enlightened,  self-reproved,  and  erclaiming 
with  Pyrrhus^  a  few  more  $ueh  victories  omd  w$  mrt. 
wndane. 
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Were  t  pltin  wilettered  mtn,  but  endowed  with 
common  tenne,  and  %  certain  qumUum  of  obeenn- 
tion  and  reflection,  to  read  over  attentively  the  Four 
Goipeb,  and  the  Aote  of  the^  Apoetlee,  without 
iieli  er  eomment^  I  hugely  doubt  whether  it  would 
enter  into  hit  eara  to  hear,  hia  evea  to  aee,  or  hie 
heart  to  conceive,  the  purport  of  many  ideaa  aig* 
nifiod  by  worda  ending  in  ism,  which  nevertheleaa 
have  coat  Chriatendom  rivera  of  ink  and  oceana 
of  blood. 


The  moat  oruol  and  revengeful  meaaurea,  when 
once  carried,  have  often  been  puahed  to  their 
utmoat  extremity  by  thoae  very  men,  who  before 
their  enactment,  pretended  to  oppoae  them  in  order 
to  throw  the  odium  on  othera.  Thia  oppoaition  haa 
proceeded  from  the  lip,  not  from  the  heart,  and 
would  not  have  been  made,  if  the  objector  did  not 
foroaoo  that  hU  oppoaition  would  be  fiuitUst.  Au- 
gustus, with  hia  uaual  hjrpocriay,  pretended  to  be 
ahocked  with  the  idea  of  a  proacription,  and  per- 
ceiving that  Antony  and  Lepidua  wore  two  to  one 
againat  him,  ho  know  that  his  aingle  vote  againat 
the  meaauro  could  not  aucceed  ;  and  that  by  giving 
it,  he  ahould  preserve  hie  popularity,  and  not  be 
prevented  from  glutting  hia  revenge ;  but  Suotoniaa 
mforma  us,  that  when  the  horrid  work  commenced, 
he  carried  it  on  with  a  aeverity  more  unrelenting 
Uian  either  of  hia  coUeaguea;  'ylfa;ii«  aesrMict 
•Mfeiiii,'*  and  that  whenever  Lepidua  or  Antony 
were  inclined  to  mercy,  either  from  intereat,  en- 
treaty, or  bribea,  he  alone  stoutly  and  luatily  atood 

*  CsrrMMMiaMrftfnMtt^lAaMfitiUr.— PvB. 
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out  for  blood :  '  Solus  magnopere  eantendk  ne  oH 
parceretur.^ 

It  is  aa  easy  jatnd  a  vulgar  thing  to  please  4he 
mob,  and  not  a  very  arduous  task  to  astonish 
them  ;  but  essentially  to  benefit  and  to  improve 
them,  is  a  work  fraught  with  difficulty,  and  teem- 
ing with  danger. 

The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in  youth  by 
pleasure,  but  the  harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by  pain. 

Riches  may  enable  us  to  confer  favours;  but 
to  confer  them  with  propriety  and  grace,  requires  a 
something  that  riches  cannot  give;  even  trifles 
may  be  so  bestowed  as  to  cease  to  be  trifles.  The 
citizens  of  Mcgara  ofiered  tho  freedom  of  their 
city  to  Alexander ;  such  an  offer  excited  a^mib.in 
the  countenance  of  him  who  had  conquered  the 
world ;  but  he  received  this  tribute  of  their  respect 
with  complacency,  on  being  informed  that  they  had 
never  offered  it  to  any  but  to  Hercules  and  himself. 


The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  modt 
powerful,  is,  that  they  can  take  your  life ;  but  tha 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  most  weak. 


He  that  is  good^will  infaUibly  become  better, and 
he  that  is  bad,wiU  as  certainly  become  worse ;  Uxr 
vice,  virtue,  and  time,  are  three  things  that  serer 
stand  still. 

*  He  akiM  daidbf  imitUd  Hui  no  mu  9kmi4  h$ 
Pub. 
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When  the  cruel  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel, 
we  read  their  fate  with  horror,  not  with  pity.  Sylla 
ccHnmanded  the  bones  of  Mahus  to  be  broken,  his 
eyes  to  be  pulled  out,  his  hands  to  be  cut  off,  and 
his  body  to  be  torn  in  pieces  with  pincers,  and  Cati« 
line  was  the  executioner.  '  A  piece  of  cruelty/ 
sa>s  Seneca,  '  only  fit  for  Mariiis  to  suffer,  Cati- 
line to  execute,  and  Sylla  to  command.' 


Injuries  accompanied  with  insults  are  never  for- 
given ;  all  men  on  these  occasions  are  good 
haters,  and  lay  out  their  revenge  at  compound 
interest ;  they  never  threaten  until  they  can  strike, 
and  smile  when  thejr  cannot.  Caligula  told  Vale- 
rius, in  public,  what  'kind  of  a  bedfellow  his  wife 
was ;  and  when  the  Tribune  Cherus,  who  had  an 
effeminate  voice,  came  to  him  for  the  watchword, 
he  would  always  give  him  Venus  or  Priapus. 
The  first  of  these  men  was  the  principd  instru- 
ment in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the 
second  clefl  him  down  with  his  sword  to  convince 
him  of  his  manhood. 


Let  those  who  would  affect  sin^arity  with  soo- 
cess,  first  determine  to  be  very  vutuous,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  be  very  singular. 

We  should  have  all  our  communications  with 
men,  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  with  God^ 
as  in  the  presence  of  men. 

^■'— ■— ■— '^■^ 

A  power  above  all  human  responsibility,  ought 
to  be  above  all  human  attaimnent;  he  that  is 
unwillingyiTKiy  do  harm,  but  he  that  is  usAbtefWKM^ 
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We  cannot  think  too  highly  of  our  nature,  nor 
too  humbly  of  ourselves.  When  we  see  the  mar- 
tyr to  virtue,  subject  as  he  is  to  the  infirmities  of  a 
man,  yet  suffering  the  tortures  of  a  demon,  and 
bearing  them  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  god,  do 
we  not  behold  an  heroism  that  angels  may  indeed 
suipass,  but  which  they  cannot  imitate,  and  most 
admire. 


It  is  dangerous  to  take  liberties  with  great  men 
unless  we  know  them  thoroughly ;  the  keeper  will 
hardly  put  his  head  into  the  Uon's  mouth,  upon  a 
short  acquaintance. 

Love  is  an  alliance  of  friendship  and  of  lust ; 
if  the  former  predominate,  it  is  a  passion  exalted 
and  refined,  but  if  the  latter,  gross  and  sensuaL 

That  virtue  which  depends  on  opinion,  kx>k8  to 
secrecy  alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  desert. 

If  patrons  were  more  disinterested^  ingratitude 
would  be  more  rare.  A  person  receiving  a  favour 
is  apt  to  consider  that  he  is,  in  some  degree,  dia- 
charged  from  the  obligation,  if  he  that  confers  it, 
derives  from  it  some  visible  advantage  by  which  he 
may  be  said  to  repay  himself.  Ingratitude  has  there* 
fore  been  termed  a  nice  perception  of  the  causes 
that  induced  the  obligation ;  and  Alexander  inade 
a  shrewd  distinction  between  his  two  friends,  when 
he  said  that  Hephaestion  loved  Alexander,  but  Cra- 
terus  the  King, — Rochefoucault  has  some  ill-natur- 
ed maxims  on  this  subject :  he  observes  *  that  wa 
are  always  much  better  pleased  to  see  those  whom 
0  we  have  oUiged,  than  those  who  have  ^liged  at ; 
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thatve  conler  i)eDe(it8.more  from  eompatsioii  to 
ourselves,  than  to  others ;  that  gratitude  i*  only  « 
nice  calculation,  whereby  we  repay  small  favoorSy 
in  thehope  of  receivhig  greats,  and  mors  of  Uie 
like.  By  a  certain -soode  of  reasoning  i&deedy 
there  are  very  fdw  .human  actions  which  might  not 
be  resdved  into  selMove.  -  It  had  been  sud  that 
we  assist  a  distressed  object  to  get  rid  of  ttie 
un{il0asant  sympathy  excited  by  misery  unreliev- 
ed ;  and  it  -might '  with  equal  plausibility  be  sai^ 
that  we  repay  a  benefactor  to  get  rid  of  tne  unj^eft- 
sant  burthen  imposed  by  an  obhgationr  Butler  has 
well  rallied  this  kind  of  reasoning,  when  he  ob- 
serves,* That  he  alone  is  ungrateful^  yrho  makes 
returns  of  obligations,  because  he  does  it  merely  to 
free  himself  ^x»A  owing  as  much  as  Uianks/  III 
common  natures,  pertiaps  an- active  gratitude  may 
be  traced  to  this ;  the  pride  that  scorns  to  owe. 
has  triumphed  over  that  8elf-k>ve  that  hates  to  pay. 

Despotism  can  iio  more  exist  in  a  nation,  miftil 
the  Uberty  of  the  press  be  destroyed,  than  tho 
night  can  happen  before  the  sun  is  set. 

Governments  connive  at  many  things  which  they 
ought  to  correct,  and  correct  many  tlungs  at  which 
th^  ought  to  connive.  But  there  is  one.  mode  of 
correcting  so  as  to  endear,  and  of  connivkig  so  is 
to  reprove. 

He  that  will  believe  oidy  what  he  can  fully,  com- 
prehend, must  have  a  very  long  head,  or  a  verr 
short  creed.  Many  gain  a  false  credit  far  hberaL 
ity  of  sentiment  in  religious  matters,  not  from  any 
tenderness  they  may  have  to  the  OKpskiea^'  ^r  ^^b^ 
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sciences  of  other  men,  but  because  thejr  happen  to 
have  no  opinion  or  conscience  of  their  own. 

As  all  who  frequent  any  place  of  public^  worship, 
however  they  may  differ  from  the  doctrines  there 
delivered,  are  expected  to  comport  themselves  with 
seriousness  and  gravity,  so  in  religious  controver- 
sies, ridieule  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  on  either 
side  ;  whenever  a  jest  is  introduced  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, it  is  indisputably  out -of  its  place,  andridicule 
thus  employed,  so  far  from  being  a  test  of  truth,  is 
the  surest  test  of  error,  in  those  who  pn  such  an 
occasion  can  stoop  to  have  recourse  unto  it. 


•-*■ 


It  is  a  doubt,  whether  mankind  are  most  indebted 
to  those  who  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold 
from  the  mine  of  literature,  or  to  those  who  like 
Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it,  fix  its  real  value,  and  give 
it  currency  and  utility.  For  all  the  practical  pur 
poses  of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be  in  prison  as  in 
the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  and  those  who  release  her 
from  her  cobwebbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live 
with  men,  have  the  merit  of  liberating,  if  not  of  <ltf- 
covering  her. 


Men  of  strong  minds,  who  think  for  thems^es, 
should  not  be  discouraged,  on  finding  occasionally 
that  some  of  their  best  ideas  have  been  anticipated 
by  former  writers ;  tliey  will  neither  anathematize 
others  with  a  pereant  qui  ante  n^s  nostra  dixerini^ 
nor  despair  themselves.  They  will  rather  go  on  in 
science,  like  John  Hunter  in  phvsics,  discoverim^ 
things  before  discovered,  until,  like  him  they  are 

^  LH  tkimperUh  who  hrfon  w,  wUtnd  tnr ttffbigt^^^hm. 
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rewarded  urSk  t  Ufira^  hitherto  meogniia  in  tbe 
BciencoB,  iA  empire  indisputably  their  own,  both  bf 
right  ot  conquest  and  of  discoveFy. 

A  ■  •  , 

The  most  consistent  men,  are  not  more  unlike 
to  others  than  they  are  at  times  to  themselves ; 
therefore,  it  is  ridiculous  tp  see  character-mongers 
drawing  a  fiill  length  likeness  of  some  great  man^ 
and  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  bj 
making  every  feature  of  his  conduct  strictly  con*' 
form,  to  those  lines  and  lineaments  which  they  have 
laid  down:  they  generally  find  or  make  for  him 
some  niling  passion,  the  rudder  of  his  course  ;  but 
with  all  this  pother  about  ruling  pasisions,  the  iact' 
is,  that  ail  men  and  women  have  but  one  apparm^ 
good.  Those  indeed  are  the  strongest  minds,  and ' 
are  capable  of  the  greatest  actions,  who  possess  a 
telescopic  power  of  intellectual  vision,  enahlintf 
them  to  ascertain  the  real  magnitude  and  import* 
ance  of  distant  good,  and  to  despise  those  which 
are  indebted  for  all  their  grandeur  solely-  to  their 
contiguity. 


If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  attack  of 
its  enemies  will  not  injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudi- 
cious defence  of  it  by  its  friends.    Theodore   and 
others,  who  gravely  defend  the  monkish  miracles 
and  the  luminous  cross  of  Constant Ine,  by  their 
zeal  without  knowledge  and  devotion  without  dis- 
cretion, have  hurt  the  cause  of  Christianity  more 
than  the  apostate  Julian  by  his  hostility,  notwith- 
standing dl  the  wit  and  vigour  with  wmch  it  was 
conducted. 
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He  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the  world 
before  him,  and  who  will  dare  to  look  steadfastly  at 
both  of  them,  will  £nd  that  as  he  contemplates 
them,  the  former  will  grow  greater,  and  the  latter, 
less. 


Cruel  men  are  the  greatest,  loters  of  mercy — 
avaricious  men  of  generosity — and  proud  men  of 
humility, — ^that  is  to  say,  in  others  not  in  them- 
selves. 


There  is  this  difference  between  hatred  and  pity ; 
pity  is  a  thing  often  avowed,  seldom  felt ;  hatred  is 
a  thing  often  felt,  seldom  avowed. 

There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  capa- 
ble of  bearing  much,  but  which  will  not  show  itself 
until  a  certain  weight  of  affliction  be  put  upon  it ; 
its  powers  may  be  compared  to  those  vehicles 
whose  springs  are  so  contrived  that  they -get  on 
smoothly  enough  when  loaded,  but  jolt  comoand- 
edly  when  they  have  nothing  to  bear. 

Were  the  life  of  man  prolonged,  he  would 
become  such  a  proficient  in  villany,  that  it  would 
become  necessary  again  to  drown  or  to  burn  the 
world.  Earth  would  become  an  hell ;  for  future 
rewards  when  put  off  to  a  great  distance,  would 
cease  to  encourage,  and  future  puniriiments  to 
alarm. 


He  that  is  contented  with  obscurity,  if  he  acqninB 
no  fame  will  suffer  no  persecution ;  and  he  that  is 
determined  to  be  silent^  may  laugh  securely  at  the 


eiittcsy  tltluragh  they  diould  exclaim  ^as  v^isiy  at 
the  patriarch  M>,  '  0  that  our  enemy  had  written  m 
heekJ 


Phyaiciaiis  mtist  discover  the  weakneaaes  of  the 
human  mind,  and  even  condescend  to  humour  them, 
or  they  will  never  be  called  ib  to  -cure  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  body. 

■•"—■—•  .<i 

Envy  ought  in  strict  truth  to  have  no  place 
whatever  allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man ;  for  the 
goods  of  this  present  wor^d,  are  so  vile  and  low, 
that  they  are  beneath  it ;  and  those  of  the  future 
world,  are  so  vast  and  exalted,  that  they  are  above  it 

If  Satan  ever  laughs,  it  must  be  at  h3rpocrites ; 
they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he  has ;  they  serve  him 
better  than  any  others,  and  receive  no  wages ;  nay, 
what  IB  still  more  extraordinary,  they  submit  to 
greater  mortifications  to  go  to  Hell,  than  the  sinr 
cerest  Christian  to  go  to  Heaven. 

The  schisms  in  the  Church  of  Christ  are  deeply 
to  be  lamented  on  many  accounts,  by  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  all  that  is  valuable  and  worth 
preserving  amongst  men ^. and  although  we  are 
willing  to  hope  and  believe  with  Paley,  that,  the 
rent  has  not  reached  the  foundation,  yet  are  these 
differences  (though  not  in  essentials)  most  parti* 
cularly  to  be  lamented,  because  they  prevent  the 
full  extension  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  These  differences  amongst 
ourselves,  furnish  those  whom  we  would  attempt  to 
convert,  witk  this  plausible,  and  to  them  I  fear 
unanswerable  argument  ;-«^with  wh^  face  can  you 

Vol.    I.--19 
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Christians  attempt  to  make  us  converts  to  jrour 
faith,  when  you  have  not  yet  decided  Amongst 
yourselves  what  Christianity  is?  Surely  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  make  pro8el3rtes  of  others,  when 
you  yourselves  are  agreed.  For  Calvin  damns  the 
Pope,  and  the  Pope  damns  Calvin ;'  and  the  only 
thing  in  which  they  agree,  is  in  damning  Socinus, 
while  Socinus  in  his  turn,  laughs  at  both,  and 
believes  neither. 


The  mob,  like  the  dcean;  is  very  seldom  agitated 
without  some  cause  superior  and  exterior  to  itself ; 
but  (to  continue  the  simile)  both  are  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  mischief  after  the  cause  which 
first  set  them  in  motion  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  victims  of  ennui  paralyse  aH  the  grosser 
feelings  by  excess,  and  torpify  all  the  finer  by  dis- 
use  and  inactivity.  Disgusted  with  this  world  and 
indifferent  about  anoth^,  they  at  last  lay  videot 
hands  upon  themselves  and  assume  no  small  credit 
for  the  sang  froid  with  which  they  meet  death. 
But  alas,  such  beings  can  scarcely  be  said  to  ^die, 

for  they  have  never  tndy  Uved. 

"i 

A  dull  author  just  dehvered,  and  a  plain  "woman 
about  to  be  so,  are  two  very  important  animals*  - 

There  are  moments  of  despondency,  when 
Shakspeare  thou{,ht  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphad 
no  painter ;  when  the  greatest  wits  have  doubted 
the  excellence  of  their  happiest  efforts. 

It  has  been  observed  thsX  a  dwztf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant  will  se^  &rtber  than-  the 
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giaiit  himself;  and  the  moderns,  standing  as  they 
00  <m  the  vantage  ground  of  former'  discoveries 
and  uniting  all  the  fruits  of  the  experience  of  their 
forefathers,  with  their  own  actual  observation,  may 
be  admitted  to  enjoy  a  more  enlarged  and  compre* 
hensive  view  of  things  than  the  ancients  them- 
selves ;  for  that  alone  is  tnte  antiquity^  which 
embraces  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  not  that 
which  would  refer  us  back  to  a  period  when  the 
world  was  young.  By  whom  is  this  tme  antiquity 
enjoyed  ?  Not  by  the  ancients  who  did  Uve  in  the 
infancvt  but  by  the  modems  who  do  live  in  the 
matunty  of  things.  Therefore,  as  regards,  the  age 
of  the  world,  we  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  the  title  of 
being  the  ancients,  even  than  our  veiy  forefathers 
themselves,  for  they  inhabited  the  world  when  it  was 
young,  but  we  occupy  it  now  that  it  is  old ;  that 
precedent  may  not  exert  too  despotic  a  rule  over 
scperience,  and  that  the  dead  may  not  too  strictly 

Svem  the  living,  may  I  be  pardoned  in  taking  a 
ef  and  cursory  view  of  the  claims  of  the  ancients 
to  our  veneration,  so  far  as  they  are  built  on  the 
only  proper  foundation, — superiority  of  mindi-  It 
is  by  no  means  my  object  to  lessen  our  esteem  for 
those  great  men  who  have  lived  before  us,  and  who 
have  accomplished  such  wonders<  considering  the 
scantiness  of  their  means ;  i^y  intention  is  merely 
to  suggest,  that  the  veneration  due  to  times  that 
are  past,  is  a  blind  veneration,  the  moment  it  is 
paid  at  the  expense  of  times  that  are  present ;  for 
as  these  very  aneients  themselves  were  once  the 
modems,  so  we  modems  must  also  become  ancients 
in  our  turn.  What  I  would  principally  contend  for, 
is,  that  the  modems  enjoy  a  much  more  extended 
ffid    comprehensive  view  of   acieufiie^  tbiSL  \bi^ 
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ancients ;  not  becnuae  we  have  greater  capacitiet, 
but  simply  because  we  enjoy  far  greater  et^pMH^ 
ties ;  for  that  which  is  peifect  in  science,  is  most 
commonly  the  elaborate  re£fult  of  successive 
improvements,  and  of  various  judgments  exercised 
on  the  rejection  of  what  was  wrong,  no  less  than 
in  the  adoption  of  what  was  right.  We  therefore 
are  profiting,  not  only  by  the  knowledge,  but  also 
by  the  ignorance,  not  only  by  the  discoveries,  but 
also  by  the  errors  of  our  forefathers ;  for  the  march 
of  science,  like  that  of  time,  has  been  progressing 
in  the  darkness,  no  less  than  the  light.  The  great 
chart  of  antiquity  is  Chronology ;'  and  so  sensible 
of  its  value  was  Scaliger,  that  his  celebrated  invo- 
cation to  the  Oljrmpiads  is  as  full  of  passion  and 
admiration  as  the  warmest  address  of  a  lover  td 
his  mistress,  with  this  difference,  that  oar  literary 
Colossus  sought  for  wrinkles  rather  fhad  dimpiea, 
and  his  idol  would  have  had  more  charms  for  him. 
if  she  had  numbered  more' ages  upon  her  head.  It 
is  admitted  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  OlympiadSj^there  was  much  error  and  confusion 
in  the  historical  records  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
neither  if  their  dates  had  been  accurately  calculat- 
ed, did  they  possess  the  means  which  we  enjoy 
of  multiplying  the  rec(»tls  of  them,  s6  as  to  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  either  of  accidental  or 
intentional  destruction ;  and  hence  it  happens,  that 
on  the  greatest  work  of  antiquity,  the  p3nramidt. 
Chronology  has  nothing  to  depose ;  one  thing  is 
apparent,  that  the  builders  of  them  were  not  toUdly 
ignorant,  either  of  geometry  or  of  astronomy,  since 
they  are  all  built  with  their  respective  faces  pre- 
cisely opposite  the  four  cardinal  pointis.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  modem  'nui2i  veicrum  mfvf(r  mmh* 
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Jm,**  hM  detected  an  enormous  error  in  uicienl 
Chronidogyf  and  hae  proved  that  the  Argonautie 
expedition,  and  the  Trojan  war^  are  nearer  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  by  six  hundred  years,  than  aU 
former  calculation  had  placed  them ;  for  Hippar* 
chus,  who  first  discovered  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  fancied  they  retrograded  one  degree  m 
one  hundred  years,  whereas  Sir  Isaac  Newtonf  hae 
determined  that  tliey  go  back  one  degree  in  serea- 
ty-two  years.  As  geographers,  their  knowledge  is 
•till  more  limited,  smce  tliey  were  ignorant  of  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  although  th^  were  acquaint* 
ed  with  its  powers  of  attraction  f  many  of  them 
fancied  the  earth  was  motionless  and  fiat,  and  thai 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  its  boundaries ;  that 
the  sun  set  in  the  sea,  was  believed  by  ^ver  per* 
sons  than  the  poets  ;  and  with  a  timidity  propor- 
tionate to  their  ignorance,  in  all  their  voyages  tnejr 
seldom  dared  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast,  since  a 

*  Stymd  in  9xceUenet  to  none  qf  the  ancienU, — Pub.  . 

t  We  know  that  the  fixed  itan,  which  weie  formeriy  ia 
Ariel  are  now  in  Taurus;  and  Uie poiiit  proposed  by  Sir  Immo 
IfewtoD  wai  to  aacertain  from  the  Greek  astronomy,  what 
was  the  position  of  the  colur^s  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stara^ 
ID  the  time  of  Chiron;  and  as  Sir  Isaac  had  proved  that  the 
fixed  stars  have  a,  motion  In  loogHude  of  one  decree  in  se* 
venty-two  years,  not  in  one  hmdred  yean^  as  Hippfidiiui 
has  affirmoa,  the  problem  was  to  calculate  the  diatanoe  be* 
tweon  those  stars  through  which  the  eolure  now  pessas,  and 
those  through  which  it  passed  in  the  time  of  Chiron.  And 
as  Chiron  was  one  of  the  arffonants  this  would  give  ua  the 
number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since  that  famoua  ezpe* 
dition,  and  would  consequentlv  &x  the  true  date  of  the  Tn^ 
jan  war;  and  these  two  events  form  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  ancient  chronology  so  far  at  least  as  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  are  eoncerned.  A  aomewhat  similar  attempt  to 
correct  the  ancient  chronology  hai  ilwibe«ii^Qn!6«t\SMG^\K% 
a  retftxalcalMthn  of  the  ecupaea. 
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needle  and  a  quadrant  would-  have  become  as  use- 
leas  a  present  to  Palinurus,  the  helmsman  of  iBne- 
as,  as  to  the  chi^f  of  an  Indian  cano^.  As  histo- 
rians, it  is  almo^  superfluous  to  say,  that  their 
credibility  is  much  shaken  by  that  p'roneness  to 
believe  in  prodigies,  auguries,  omens,  and  the  inter* 
position  of  their  ^ods ;  Vf\dch  credulity  the  very 
soberest  of  them  have  by  no  means  escaped.  As 
moralists,  their  want  <^  confidence  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  error 
and  confusion.  They  could  not  sincerely  approve 
of  virtue,  as  a  principle  of  -action  alwa3rs  to  be 
depended  on,  since  without  -a  futive'  state,  virtue  is 
not  alwa3r8  its  own  reward.  Nor  .did  the  noblest 
of  them,  as  Brutus  and  Cato,  succeed  in  finding  it 
to  be  so,  their  honestum  and  their  decorum,  w£»o 
phantoms  that  fed  on  the  air  of  opinion,  and  Hke 
the  cameleon,  changed  as  oflen  as  their  food;  yet 
these  visionary  objects,  though  undefined,  wwo 
perpetually  explained,  and  though  ungrasped,  w^ 
constantly  pursued.*    As  warriors,  their  i^pioraiice 

*  Oameades  wu  a  nlAcMopher,  whose  doqaencA  Cieen^ 
dreaded  so  much,  that  ne  deprecated  an  attack  from.him,  in 
the  humblest  manner,  in  the  following  words :  'Pertwfia- 
triccm  antem  hanun  omnium  renim  academiam  ^pme  ;|^ 
Areesila  e|  Cameade  recentem  exoremus  nt  sifeat;  nam'll 
inTaserit  in  has  que  satb  sdte  nobis  instmcM  eteomposllii 
videntur  rationes  nimias  edet  roinas,  qnam  quidam  ego  pla 
care  cupio  submovere  non  anded.'*  rfoW  this  CainSMes 
whom  Cicero  so  much  dreaded,  maintained  dial  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  justice!  and  he  supported  Ids  theory  by 
such  sophisms  as  these:  that  the  condition  of  men  is  sim 
that  if  they  have  a  mind  to  be  just,  they  mostaot  im|Hiideiit> 
]y ;  and  that  if  they  have  a  mind  to  act  prudently;  they  Suiit 


*  For  we  win  uaplora  thb  mv  acadeaiT  of  AwtmOm  sad  Ci 
tki«diffturboror«n  UMMOpiDioaaytobe  ueatflbrihovld'kattaeklhMf 
dhwfi  fiiig,  wkieh  toiif  Men  m  consiitest.  Hiaiffct  bilM  about  a  UrilMs 
Jdewf  to  sonsakte,  laft  diw  na  ni|iisi>a<*-^^g%. 
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of  themistry"  miiBt  render  their  campaigiu  very 
tame  afni  uninteresting  to  those  who  reflect  that  ft  , 
single  piece  of  ordnance  would  hacve  secured  to 
Pompey  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia,  and  that  a  sin|^ 
frigate  at  Actium  would  have  given.  Antony  the 
empire  of  the  world:  In  the  useful  arts,  their  igno* 
ranee  of  the  powers  of  steam,  and  of  that  property 
of  water  by  which  it  rises  to  its  level,  has  render* 
ed  all  their  efforts,  proofs  of  their  perseverance 
rather  Uian  of  their  knowledge,  and  evidence  of 
the  powers  of  their  hands,  rather  than  of  their 
heads.  The  most  stupendous  remains  of  anti* 
quity,  the  aqueducts  thofoselves,  are  rather  monu- 
ments of  a  strength  likeihsft  of  Sampson,  blind  to 
contrive,  -but  powerful  to  execute^  thaa  of  a  skitt, 
sharp-sigiited  to  avoid  difficulties,  rather  than  to 
overcome  them.  With  all  these  defects,  we  must 
admit  that  the  ancients,  were  a  wonderful  order  of 
men,  and  a-  contemplation  of  their  actions, will 
richly  repay  the  Philosopher.  The  ancients  are 
fully  rescued  finom  all  imputation  of  imbecility,  for 

be  unjust}  tnd  that  it  foUows,  there  can  be  no  micb  thhig 
ftfl  juitioe,  beeauae  a  virtue  inseparable  from  a  foUy  eannot 
bejuat.  Lactantiut  is  correct^  when  he  aflBras  that  the 
heathens  could  not  answer  thu  sophif  m,  and  that  Cieero 
dansd  not  undertake  it  The  error  was  this,  the  restricting 
of  the  Tslue  of  justice  to  temporal  thinn ;  for  to  those  who 
disbeUeve  a  Aitore  stale,  or  even  have  £>ubts  about  it,  'lio- 
nes^  is  not  always  the  best  policjr,'  and  it  is  reserved  for 
Chnstians,  who  take  into  their  consraeradon  the  whole  ex- 
istence of  man,  to  ai^e  clearly  and  consequentially  on  the 
sterling  value  of  justice.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hume 
himself  was  never  so  much  pimled,  as  when  peremptoniy 
asked  by  a  lady  at  Bath,  to  declaie  upon  his  honour  as  a 
l^entleman,  whether  he  would  choose  his  confidential  domes- 
Uca  fVom  such  as  held  his  own  principles,  or  fronithose  who 
conscientiously  believed  the  eternal  tn^tfaa  ^ 
U^&Mnkl/  dscided  in  fiivQur  oC  ^>BMUtt. 
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thej  were  denied  those  ample  means  of  an  advance* 
ment  in  knowledge,  to 'which  we  have  ^cess ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  some  Juture  modem  will 
have  hereafter  to  make  the  very  same  apology  for 
us.  If  I  have  cited  some  of  their  deficTencies»-l 
have  done  it,  not  to  diminish  that  respect  we  oWe 
to  them,  but  to  give,  somewhat  more  of  solidity  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  willingly 
submit  to  the  authority  and  attestation  of  the  .dead ; 
but  when  it  would  trium;^  over  all  the  improve* 
ment  and  experience  of  the  hving,  it  is  no  longer  sub- 
mission,  but  slavery.  '  We  would  then,  rather  be 
right  with  one  single  compalUon^^ni/A,  than  wsong, 
with  all  the  celebrious  n6akB  of  antiquity..  We 
freely  admit  that  ihe  ancients  ejected  ail  that  ^uld 
be  accomphshed  by  men  who  Uved  in  the  nifaney 
of  time ;  but  the  eagle  of  science  herself  couki 
not  soar  unlU  her  wings  were  grown.  In  sculpture 
and  in  poetry,-- two  sciences  where  they  ]iad  the 
means,  our  forefiUhers  have  fully  equalled,  pedbape 
exceeded  their  children.  In  sculpture,  the  image 
worship  of  their  temples  .held  out  the  highest 
encouragement  to  the  artist ;  and  in  .the  battfe,  no 
less  than  in  the  paltestra,  statues  were  the  pnnei- 
pal  rewards  of  conquerors. .  We  know  that  Pindar 
was  refused  the  price  he  had  set  Upon  ai^  ode  m 
celebration  of  one  who  had  been  crowned  at.the 
Olympic  games,  because  the  victor  had  calculated 
that  a  much  less  sum  would  purchasers  etatue 
of  brass.  But  on  the  following  day  he  determined 
to  employ  the  poet,  under  the  conviction  that  in 
ode  of  Pindar  would  outlive  a  statue  of  far  mon 
indestructible  materials  than  marble  or  brass.  We 
might  also  add,  that  the  games  of  Greece.  enaUed 
the  sculptor  to  study  the  buxnaxi  fonsL^TM^  ^il^ 
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naked,  bat  in  all  its  various  attitudes  of  muscular 
exertion ;'  and  whfle  the  genial  climate  ef  Greece 
supplied  the  sculptor  with  the  finest  models,  tl^tf 
soil  furnished  him  with,  the  best' material.  If  the 
ancients  are  mare  thad  our  rivals  in  poetry,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  their  mythology  wis  eminently 
calculated-  for  poetical  machine^,  and  also  that 
the  scenery  of  nature,' that  kboratbry  of  the  poet, 
neither  wants  nor  waits  for  its  full  improvement 
from  the  progressive  hand  of  time.  We  must  also, 
remember,  that  the  great  merit  of  this  art  is  origi* 
nality,'and  its  peculiar  province  invention.  The 
ancients  therefore  being  m  the  order  of  precedenco 
the^r^  discoverensr  of  the  poetictH  mine,  took  care 
to  help  themselves  to  the  largest  diamonds.  - 

Succe^  too  often  sanctions  the  worst  and  the 
wildest  schemes  of  human  ambition.'  That  such  a 
man  as  Cromwell  should  have  been  enabled  under 
any  circumstances  to  seize  the  reins  of  a  mighty 
empire,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  of  indignation  - 
to  all.  Could  we  call  him  up  from  the  dead,  he  is 
the  very  last  man  that  could  rationally  explain  his 
own  success,  which  no  doubt  at  the  time,  excited 
as  much  astonishment  in  himself  as  in  beholders ; 
but  he  owed  as  much  to  the  folly)  timidity,  and 
fanaticism  of  others^  as  to  his  own  sagacitr, 
courage,  and  craftiness.  In  fact,  the  times  made 
him,  not  he  the  times.  If  a  civil  war  raged  at  this 
moment,  and  the  sacred  names  of  King  and  Parlia* 
ment  were  again  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
field,  such  a  man  as  Cromwell,  at  present,  would 
never  arrive  at  any  station  higher  than  an  adjutant 
of  dragoons.  He  might  preach  and  pray,  write  and 
fight,  bluster  and  harangue,  liuX  x»A  oti<^  ix^^X&^^x 
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would  ho  get.  If  every  thing  in  his  character  had 
not  been  artificial^  exeept  iis  courage,  he  had  been 
nobody ;  and  if  be  had  not  carried  his  hypocrisy 
so  far  as  at  times  to  deceive  himself^  he  ,had  been 
ruined.  When, he  cleared  the  house  of  commons, 
and  exclaimed, '  yen  are  an  adulterer,  you  are  an 
extortioner,  you  are  a  glutton,  and  you  are  no 
longer  a  parhament ;'  suppose  a  single  member  bad 
rejoined,  you  are  a  hypocrite,  and  by  this  illegal 
act  have  forfeited  your  commission,  and  are  no 
longer  an  officer ;  soldiers,  at  your  peril  proceed ! 
Such  a  speech  might  have  turned  the  whole  tide 
of  affairs,  and  have  sent  back  OUver  to  the  Tower 
instead  of  Whitehall,  never  agaia  to  quit  it  exeepi 
to  lay  his  head  upOn  the  block. 

It  was  observed  of-  th&  Jesuits,  that  tibey  cttk* 
stantly  indicated  a  thorough  contempt-^  wo(ldiy 
things  in  their  doctrines,  but  eagerly  graisped  at 
them  in  their  lives.  'Hiey  were  '  ioise  in  th^ 
generation^  for  they  cried  down  worldly  things, 
because  they  wanted  to  obtain  them,  and  cried  up 
spiritual  things,  .because  they  wanted  to  dispose 
of  them. 


Human  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  pos- 
sessor only  a  choice  of  evils. 

—————  ,  ., 

*  The  fowler,'  saith  Solomon,  *  spreadeth  not  his 
net  in  the  sight  of  the  bird ;'  and  if  rulers  open  the 
eyes  of  a  nation,  they  must  expect  that  they  will 
see.  A  government  that  is  corrupt  can  no  more 
consist  with  a  population  that  is  emigfatenedi  than 
the  night  can  continue  when  the  sun  is  up.  The 
most  laudable  efforts  are  now  making  by  those  that 
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ire  in  power,  for  the  intellectual  improvdmoit  of 
the  kbonring  classes  of  society.  It  would  be  in* 
vidiouB  to,k&m  with  some,  that  our  rulers  have 
done  so  much,  only  because  they  were  afVaid  thai 
aikers  would  do  more,  if  they  themselves  did 
nothing.  There  are  good  grounds  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  influ^iced  by  higher  motives,  but 
at  aR  events,  every  public  measure  for  the  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  governed,  is  the  surest 
pledge  and  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  those  who 
govern,  because  all  that  are  in  power,  are  well 
aware  that  a  corresponding  purity  in  those  Who 
rule,  must  ever  keep  a  proportionate  pace  with  the 
progression  of  knowledge^ in  those  who  obey. 
Some  would  maintain,  that'^the  rays  of  truth,  like 
those  of  the  sun,  if  too  abundant,  dazzle  the  multi- 
tude rather  than  ^ilighten  them ;  but  this  analogy 
is  false,  for  truth  has  ndt,  although  the  ignusfatnus 
of  error  may  have,  such  effect ;  although  truth  is 
brighter  than  the  sun,  yet  the  mind  is  stronger  than 
the  body,  and  the  intellectual  eye  can  look  at  the  es- 
sence of  moral  truth,  with  far  less  uneasiness  than 
the  corporeal  eye  at  the  concentration  of  materisL 

Some  demagogues,  like  Catjline,  can  raise  a 
ftorm,  who  cannot,  Uke  Cromwell,  rule  it ;  thus  the 
Gracchi,  wishing  to  matke  the  Agrarian  law  the 
ladder  of  their  ascent,  found  it  tlie  instrument  of 
their  fall ;  ^fiacta  eompage  ruehofU.^ 

Dreams  ought  to  produce  no  conviction  what- 
ever on  philosophical  minds.  If  we  consider  how 
many  dreams  are  dreamt  every  night,  and  how 

«  ITAm  <iU  AMf  M^  l*i  Milk  JW  It  fbeMc--^««« 
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many  events  occur,  every  day,  we  shall  ne  longer 
wonder  at  those  accidental  coincidencesi  which 
ignorance  mistakes  for  verification^!— -There  are 
also  numberles.^  instances  on  record,  where  dreams 
have  brought  about  their  own  fulfilment,  owipg  to 
the  weakness  and  credulity  of  mankind.  The 
mother  of  Abbott,  who  filled  the  Archiepiscopal 
throne  of  Canterbury  in  the  r^igfi  of  James  the 
First,  had  a  dream,  that  if  she  could,  eat  a, pike, 
the  child  with  which  she  was  thep  pregnant  would 
be  a  son  and  rise  to  great  preferment.  Not  long 
after  this^^  in  taking  a  pailrof  water  out  of  the  river 
Wey  which  ran  near  her  house,  she  accidentally 
caught  a  pike,  and  thus  bad  an  opportunity  of 
fulfilling  the  first  part  of  her  dream.  This  story 
being  much  noised  about  and  Coming  .to  the  ears 
of  some  persons  of  distinction,  th^  became  spon- 
sors to  the  child  and  his  future  patroQS.  But  I 
suspect  after  all,  that  this  marvellous  pike  swal- 
lowed by  the  mother,  was  not  so  instrumental  to 
the  archbishop's  preferment  as  the  story  pf  the 
Earl  of  Cowrie's  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  swallowed  by  the  son.  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  occasions  where  churchmen  may  carry 
the  doctrine  of  divine  right  so  far  as  to  displease 
even  kings,  for  thus  writeth  King  James  with  his 
own  hand  to  Doctor  Abbott  ihen  a  dean,  *  you 
have  dipped  too  deep  into  what  all  kings  reserve 
among  the  arcana  imperii  ;*  and  whatever  aversion 
you  may  profess  against  Cod's  being  the  author 
of  sin,  you  have  stumbled  on  the  threshold  of  that 
opinion,  in  sa3ring  upon  the  matter,  that  even 
tyranny  is  Cod's  authority,  and  ought  to  be  re* 


membefedia-tach.  If  the  King  of  Spain  lilMml^ 
return  ^  daim  Jiis  old  pontificai  ri^  to  tof  kmr- 
dpm,  yoii  leaye  me  to  seek  for  others  t^  fight  for  |t, 
for  you^teU  us  upon  the  matter^  beforehand,  Unit 
his  authority  is  God's  authority,  if  he  pif^vaiL*^  A 
m^n  who  could  ^o  such  lengths*  was  not  likely  to 
contimie  long  in  a  deanery  Duder^  thereigd  of 
James,  nor  need  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  a 
dream  to  account  for  his  promotion. 


•  At  thif  restoration  of  Charles  tfie  Seco]|fl,ihe 
tide  6f  qpinioh  set  so  strong  in  favour  (^loyalty,  thai 
the  principal  afinalist  of  tl^t  ^y  pauses  to  express 
his  wonder  where  the  inen  came  from,  who  had 
done  all  the  ^sehief ;  but  this  was  tihe  surprise  of 
ignorance.;  for  it  is  in  pditics  as  in  religion,  none 
mil  into  such  iBXtremes  as  renegadoes,  c(t  so  lidicu- 
lously  overact  their  parts.  The  passions,  on  these 
occasions  take  their  fuQ  swing,  and  rcract  like  the 
pendulum,  whose  oscillatipns  on  one  side  will 
alwa3rs  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  arc  it 
has  subtended  on  the  other. 


He  that  from  small  beginnings  has  Jkservtihf 
raised  himself  to  the  hi^est  stations^  may  not 
always  find  that  foil  satisfaction  in  the  possession 
of  hu9  object,  that  he  anticipated  in  thd  pursuit  of 
iL  Although  the  individual  may  be  disappointed^ 
the  community  are  benefited,  firieit  by*  his  exer- 
tions, and  secondly  by  his  example;  for  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  the  pubhc  are  served,  not 
by  what  the  Lord  Ma3ror  feels  \rho  rideff  in  his 
coach,  but  by  what  the  ap|Nrentice  boy  feels,  who 
looks  at  him. 

Vox.  I.— 30 
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As  in  poblic  Kie,  the  Mitiister  that  makes  War 
with  parsimony,  most  make  Peace  with  prodtgatitjr, 
so  in  private  life,  those  hostile  but  feeble  measures , 
which  only  serve  to  irritate  our  enemies,  not  to  in* 
timidate  them,  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided  J  for 
he  that  has  recQurae  to  them,  only  imposed  upoQ 
himself  the  ultimate  necessity  of  purchkising  a 
reconciliation,  often  expensive  always  faamiHatmg. 

A  noble  income,  nobly  expended,  is  no  common 
sight ;  It  is  far  more  easy  to  acquire  a  f(»tune  ]ike 
a  knave,  than  to  expend  it,  hke'a  gi^ntleman.  If 
we  exhaust  our  income  in.  scheme^  of  ambitiojn,  we 
shall  purchase  disappointment ;  if  in  law,  venation ; 
if  in  luxury,  ((iiiease.  '  What  we  lend^  we  shall 
most  probably  lose  i  what  we  spend  rationally,  we 
shall  enjoy ;  what  we  distribute  to  the  deserving, 
we  shall  enjoy  and  re/^'n.* 

n^ie  inexhaustible  resources  of  Great  Bntitiii 
were  alwayis  an  inexplicable  mystery  to  Niapoleo|iy 
and  he  was  taught  their  readity  onlv  by  their 
eflects ;  there  was  a  period,  when  to  the  defence 
of  the  noblest  cause,  Enj^and  brought  the  highest 
valour,  while  all  that  were;  oppressed, 'i^rno  ais^Mf 
on  her  treasure  and  on  her  blood.  Itwotild  have 
been  glorious  if  she  had  evinced  a  magnanimity 
that  calculated  not  on  return ;  if  she  had  continued 
to  sow  benefits,  although  she  might  reap  ingrati* 
tude.  Alas!  she  found  it  more  easy  to  conquer 
others,  than  herself.    Her  safety  requin^.  not  the 

•  If  therelM  any  truth  in  tl«B  old  efkKghf 
<¥nwtwelentw«lo0t; 
What  ws  tpset  we  hafSj 
nr-t  Whst  we  fsvs^  ws  hed.^  '  ■^^' 
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eoiiipnMMfl»<t)f  her  faonoiir ;  far  ildKHigh  her  pros* 
p^ii^  witt  dnw  ^nvV)*  Her  power  ihay  despise  il ; 
she  W  beset  with  difficulties,  bat  il  n  her  own  faiA 
if  they  hbcoma  dingers ;'  and  althotigh  Mie  may 
suffiur  spnewlMt  if,  xonipaied  with  her  former  s^ 
she  is  stjtt  gigaoliis'  if  compsred  wiA  odien.  She 
ma]ic  conAnaad  peace,  since  she  has  not  lelinqoished 
Ihe- sinews  of  war;  a  paradox  to  all  ^Hheif-'ttationSy 
dbe  will-say  to  America^  territory  is  hot  fkywer ;  to 
India,  popfuation  is  not  force ;  aM  \o 
is  not  weahlu 


To  jud^e  by  the  event,  is  an  error  aS  abas^-  and 
all  comBUt;  for  in  every  instance,  courage  if 
crowned  with  success,  is  herdism ;  if  clouded  by 
defeat,  temerity.  When -Nelson  fbught  his  battfe 
in  the  Sonnd,  it  Wjss  the  result  uhne^  that  decided 
whether  he  was  to  kiss^a  hmidzi  court;  or  a  rrii  at 
a  court-martial. 


Princes  rule  the  people,  andifaeir  own  pasnons 
rule  Princes;  but  Providence  can  overnrule  the 
whole,  and  draw  the  instruments  of  his  insenUable 

Eies  from  the  vices,  no  less  thato  the  virtues  of 
.  Thus,  the  Reformation,  which  was  planted 
I  lust  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  >*a» 

*EaTy,aa  tsfensfsfly  Ihecaig^  i«Aothpwfhlindl«iidia^» 
poUtie;  it  is fi>r the  gMieiml  ukl  tnw iitfwMts of  tl^  worid^ 
that  Great  Britain  sboiud  hold  .the  eeej^  of  the  «ess ;  ibr  if 
die  ceased  to  wield  it,  it  molt  of  necessity  devolTe  te  Frsnoe; 
and  on  the  fatal  coasequenees  of  such  aealamity,  to  the  heat 
interests  of  the  dnliaed  worUL  there  can  be  no  neeSisity  to 
enlarge ;  not  that  Fnmfie  woyld  malie  a  worso  use  of  aneh 
power  than  some  other  nations,  bat  because  meh  an  aecn^ 
mulation  of  it  ought  aOt  tobe  vettsdiA  sny,thatarsalrsad]^ 
to  powerful  bv  lsii4 


preserved  l^ihe  ambitioii  of  PhiUp  tii^  Second  of 
Spain.  Qaeea  Mary  would  have  sacrificed  Eliza- 
beth  to  the  lull  establiahug  of  the  Catholic  lai^ 
if  she  had  iiQU)een  prevented  by  Philipihe  Second, 
her  husbaod,  who  fofesawj  in  4he  death  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  successioa  of  Mary*Stew»rt|  then  mar* 
ried  to  Francis  the  Secondiand  in  that  sucoessioa, 
he  anticipated  the  ceitain.  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  j  an  event  that  wotdd*  have  dispersed 
to  the  winds  hia  own  ambitions  dream  of  universal 
monarchy.  The  consequence  was,  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  was  preserved;  and  the  Protestant  cause 
prevailed. 

^  '  ■ 
The  great  estale  of  a  dull  book-maker  is  biogra« 
phy ;  but  we  should  read  Uie  lives  of  great  men>  if 
written,  by  themflfedves^Soir  two  reascms-;-  to  find  out 
what  others  really  were^and  what  they  theniselvef 
would  appear  to  be. 

To  quell  the  pride  even  of  the  greatest,  we 
should  reflect  how  much  We  owe  to  others,  and 
how  httle  to  ourttehres.  Phihp  having  made  him* 
self  master  of  PotudoBa,  received  three  messengers 
in  one  day ;  the  first  broiight  him  an  account  of  a 
great  victory  gained  over  the  IllyrianJB,  by  his 
general  Parmenio ;  the  second  told  him  that  he  was 
proclaimed  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  the 
third  informed  him  of  the  birth  of  Alexamder 
There  was  nothing  in  all  these  events,  th^  ought 
to  have  fed  the  vanity,  or  that' would  have  justified 
the  pride  of  Philip,  since,  as  an  elegant '  writer 
remarks,  '  for  the  fifisf  he  was  indebted  to  his  gene- 
ral ;  for  the  second  to  his  horse ;'  and  his  wife  is 
jhrewdly  suspected  of  having  helpedhimta  die  MM.* 
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.  Should  the^inNid  4U|^ud,-  we  mutt  thankfuBy 
receive  it  «•  A  b<Km;  n>r  if  Uie  moet  d^eenring  of 
vm  a^iev  to  jexpeei  itUa  a  debt,  it  -will  never  be 
paid.  The  wodd,  it  h|»  been  ;eaidrdoe»'a»  auch 
justice  to  our  merits,  as  to  our  defects,' aad.  I 
b^eve  it:  but  after  aM,  mMieof  tis  are  so  much 
praised  or  eenMred  as  we  think;  a&d  most  men 
%rouki  be  thortmghly  cured^thdtr  setf-impof^oeo, 
if  tfae^  wouM  oiSy  reAMTM  Ifotr  oum  Jkn^nd^  and 
walk  abroad  tnMgnit^i^every  day  after  that  on 
which  they  were  s^^fptued  to  w^e  been  buried,.    - 

For  one  man  whq  sincerely  jaties  our  misfor* 
tunes,  there  are  a  thousand  who  sincerely  h^  our 
success. 


Subtract  from  many  modern  poets,  all  that 
be  found  m  Shakspeare,  aiid  tirash  wffl.remain* 


He  ^hat  hk^  a  kd  dimier^  a  awrsp  welcomOf  imi» 
ideas,  and  Qld  wine,  wiii  not  ofkea  dihe  with  Jtho 
great. 


Those  who  bequeath  unto  theBisi^ea  a  pooy* 
ous  funeral,  are  at  just  so  much  expense  jto  mform 
the  w<nid  of  some&ing  that  hmd.mucih  better  been 
concealed ;  namei|r,.  tint  their  vanity  has  siimvcd 
themselves. 


•^ 


In  reading  die  life  of  any  gfeat  mam  yon  wiB 
alwa3rs  in  the  oeorse  of  his  hisiory,  duuice  upon 
some  obscure  individual^  who  on  some  particular 
occasions,.was  greater  than  him  wboee  Km  you  aro 

reading* 
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In  cases  of  doubtftd.  UKM^t^,  itis  asual  to  say, 
is  there  any  huaa  in  doiitg.  this  ?  This  ^question 
may  sometimes  be-  best  answered  by  asking,  oui^ 
selves  another;  is  there  tt^y  hairia  in.  letting  i( 
alone  ? 


He  that  has  never  Icnown  adversity^  is  but  hatf 
acquainted  with  oth^^,  or  with  himself..  Constant 
success  shows  ns  but  one  side  oC  tha  worldfrfor, 
as  it  surrounds  i|s  wit)i  fricttids,  who  will  tell  us  only 
our  merits,  so  it  ailp^es  thos^  enemieis  fipom  whom 
ak>ne  we  can  learn  our  defects. 


.    '  - 

When  men.  of  sense  approve,  the  million  are  sure 

to  follow ;  to  b^  pleased,  is  to  pay  a  comj^iment  to 

their  own  taste. 


The  death  of  Judas,  is  as  strong  » .confirmation 
of  Christianity,  as  the  life  of  Paul. 

Women  generally  consider  consequences  in  lovoi 
seldom  in  resentment. 


Most  of  our  misfortunes  are  more  supportable, 
than  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon  themr 

We  should  endbraoe  Christianity,  even  bnpniH 
dential  motives  (  for  a  just  and  benevolent  Godwifi 
not  punish  an  intellectual  being,  for  believing'  what 
there  is  so  much,  reascm  to  believe ;  therefore  we 
run  no  risk  by  receiving  Christianity  if  it  be  &lse, 
but  a  dreadful  ^ma  by  rejecting  it,  if  it  be  trua^^ 


■^ 


The  great  design  that  have  be^  4igestMl  Vki 
matured,  and  the  great  literary  works  that  hvn 
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been  begins  ^nd  finished  in  prisons,  fully  jmve,  lii^t 
T3rrant8  have  not  yet  discovered  aoQr  chains  that 
can  fetter  ^.floind.    . 


H^  that  knouts  himself  knows  others;. and  fae 
that  is  ignorantof  iiiraself,  could  not  vnte  a  veiy 
profound  lecture  on  other  men's  heads.     . . 

We  ought  not  to.])e  over  anxious  to-  encourage 
innovation,  in.  causes  of  doubtful  improvement,-  Sitr 
aa  old  system  must  ever  have  two  advantages  over 
a  new  one ;  it  is-established,  and  ivis  understood. 

Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine  the 
strongest  heads^  -  No  man  is  wise  enough,  Qpr 
good  enough  to  be  trusted  with  unlimited  pawer ; 
for  whatever  qualifications  he  may  have  evinced  to 
entitle,  him  to  the  possession,  of  so  dabgeroas  a 
privilege,  yet,  when  possessed,  others  can  ho 
longer  answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no  longer 
answer  for  himsjslf. 


There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach  us  to 
think  but  meanly  of  human  glory  $  Sie  very  best  have 
had  their  calumniators,  the  very  worst  their  pane* 
gyrists. 

No  meta{^Tsician  ever  felt  the  d^ciency  4>f  laor 
guage  so  mucn,  as  the  grateful        . 

Most  men  know  what  they  hate,  fisw  what  they 
love. 


All  great  Ci^os  abound'  with  little  men«  whose 
object  it  is  to  be  the  stars  of  the  dinner  taJble^and 
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grand  purveyors  of  aU;  the  stray  jokes  of  the  town ; 
80  long  as  these  iunupUs  confin6  themselves  to 
fetch  and  cany  for  their  masters^  they  suoceed  tole- 
rably well ;  but  the  moment  they  set  up  for  origin- 
ality,  and  commence  manufacturers  instead  of 
retailers,  they  are  ruined.  Like  the^bind  wheel  of 
a  carriage  which  is  in  eonstant  pursuit  of  the  fore 
one,  without  ever  overtaking  it,  so  these,  become 
the  doubles  of  a  Selwyn  or  a  Sheridan,  but  without 
ever  coming  up  to  them.  They  are  constantly 
near  wit,  without  bein^  witty,  as  his  valet  is  always 
near  a  great  man,  without  being  great. 

Fame  is  an  undertaker  that  pays  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  living,  but  bedizens  the  dead,  furnishes 
out  their  funerab,  and  follows:  them  to  the  grtfVe. 

The  British  Constitution,  di  it  istohe  fmmd  m 
*Magna  Clutrta;  and  the  'BiU  ofR^hts,'  kaffSo 
much  that  is  good,  and  wordiy  ofpreservationi  that 
a  lover  of  true  liberty  would  rather  live  under  it» 
than  under  any  other  mode  of  government,  ancient 
or  modem,  barbarous  or  refined.  'Its  destnictioiit 
at  the  present  moment,  would  be  the  most  mdiii- 
choly  thing  that 'could  happen,  both  to  Eneli^meii 
and  to  the  worid.  Such  an  event,  would  rebo* 
grade  the  march  6f  improvement,  many  centimes 
of  years ;  and  he  that  could  cooUy  set  about  to 
effect  it,  must  unite  the  fi:enzy  of  the  mamac,withth« 
malignity  of  the  demon.  The  financial  difficulties 
which  this  mighty  empire  has  at  present  te  contend 
with,  as  they  arise  froni  the  most  honourable  causes^ 
throw  a  greater  lustre  upon  her,  in  the  eyes  of  sur- 
rounding nations,  than  the  most  brilliant  pA>sfienty 
codd  possibly  do,  if  obtained  by  the  slig&ealdere* 
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lietion  of  public  principle  and  &idL    The  fiscal 
embarrassnetttfl  of  the  nation^  ought  not,  and  muct 
notv  endanger  the  Censtituiion.    The  sincere  lovers 
of  the  Goaatitutioa  tremble  not  at  these  thingB^  but 
they  do  tremble  when  they  see  the  poQsibiii^  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  with  impunity,  whether  that 
violation  be  attempted  by  the  highest   or  by  the 
lowest.    If  we  trace  the  history  of  most  revolutions, 
we  aball  find  that  the  first  inroads  upon  the  laws, 
have  .been  m^de  by  the  Qovernors . as  often  as, by 
the  governed..    The. after  excesses  committed  by 
the  people,  haye  usually  been  the  result  of  that 
common  principle  of  our  nature    which  incites  us 
to  follow  the  "example  of  our  betters,  however  ridi- 
culous the  con$iequences  may  be  on  some  occaF 
sions,  or  deplorable  on  others^    The  laws  are  a 
restraint  submitted  to   by  bpth^iparties,  the  ruler 
and  the  subject,  until  the  fences  on  both  .Wes 
being  completely  broken  down  and  destroyed,  the 
two  parties  meet  in  the  adverse  shock  of  mutual 
hostility,  and  force  becomes,  foe  a  season,  the  sole 
Legislator  of  the  land.     In  this. country,  the  King 
has  been  justly  termed,  the  speaking  law;  the  law, 
the  sUeni  King.     We  have  a  Monarch  not  at  all 
inclined  to  strain  his  prerogative,  which  forbear- 
ance ought  to  render  the  people  equally  cautiovfs 
of  stretching  their  privilege ;  let  them  beware  of 
those  demagogues,  who  tell  them  that  they  feel  for 
them,  but  who  would  be  the  last  to  feel  with  them^ 
when  the  consequences  of  .their  own  doctrine  shall 
arrive.    The  truth  is,  that  no  atrocity  or  aggression 
of  the  people,  will  vitally  affect  the  solid  safety  of 
our  Commonwealth jun^tZ  our  rulers  are  intimidated 
to  compromise  that  security  by  resorting  to  ille- 
gal modes  of  defending  the  laMrs  or  unconstitutional 
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measured  to  preserve  the  Constitution;  knowing 
this,  that  the  moment. aiij  Government  usjtups  a 
power  superior  to  the  laws,  it -then«8urps~4  pow^r^ 
which  kke  the  convulsive  strength  of  the  madman, 
springs- froBb  disease  and  will  infallibly  terminate  in 
weakness* 


Z' 


The  science  of  legislation  ia  like  tiiat  of  modi* 
cine  in  one  respect,  it  is  fsur  more  easy  to  point  out 
what  will  do  harm,  than  what  will  dogood.  *  Ife^id 
nimisy^  therefore,  is  perhaps  quite  as  safe  s  maxim 
f6r  a  Solon  as  for  an  Hippocrates^  beda^se  it  unfor- 
tunately happens,  that  a  good  law  cannot  operate 
so  strongly  for  the. amendment,  as  »  bad  law  for  the 
depravation  of  the  people ;  i|  is  necessary,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  that  kiws  should  be  pro^ 
hibitory,  rather  than  remunerative;' and- act  upon 
our  fears,  rather  than  upon  our  hopes.  '  Pains  and 
penalties  are  fitrmore  cheap  and  feasible  modes  of 
mfluencing  the  Communij^,  than  rewards  and 
encouragements ;  therefore,  if  a  law  should  strcmgiy 
recommend  habits  of  justice^  industry,  and-solmety^ 
such  a  law  would  be  feebly  obeyed,  because  it  has 
httle  to  offer,  but  very  much  to  oppose;  it  has  to 
oppose  all  the  viciouis  propensities  of  our  nature;^ 
but  if  through  oversi^t,  or  indiscreti^NHy  a  law 
should  happen  to  connive  at^  or  to  ten^  the  sub* 
ject  to  habits 'of  fraud,  idleness,  or  inebriety,  sack 
a  law,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  in  with  all  the  vicioua 
propensities  of  our  nature,  would  meet  with  a  prac' 
tical  attention,  even  beyond  its  own  enactments, 
and  produce  works  of  supererogation  on^  the  side 
of  delinquency ;  for  Uie  road  to  virtue  is  a  ru^yfod 
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ascent,  to  t^  a  smooth  decUyity,  *f0c&is  desem' 
Mus  mmnL^  .  To  strengthen  the*  aMve  pesitions, 
aU  the  bearings  of  the  poor,  laws  upon  society  mig^t 
l^  hifif  addaced ;  most  of  those  onactmjdDts  ope* 
xa^i  a»  a  bounty  .upon  idleness,  and  as  a  drawback 
upon  exeiti<Hi ;  they  take  ffoin  independenice  its 
proper  piide^  from  mendicity,  its  salutary  shame ; 
they  deprive  >fbro8ight  of  its  fair  reward,  and  impro* 
yidence  of  its  just  responsibility.  They  act  as  a 
constant  and  indiserindnating  invitation  to  the  mar^ 
riage  feast,  crowding  it  with  guestsi,  without  put- 
ting a  single  ^h,  upon  the  table ;  we  .might  even 
a&fOt  that  thesQ  laws  now  indicate  a<{ttite  contrary 
tendency,  and  are  beginning  to  remove  the  dishes, 
akhough  they^ill  continue  to  invite  the  guests ; 
ibr  there  are  numer6us  instances,  w;heFe  the  para^ 
IjTzing  pressure  of  the  poor  rates,  has  already  bisgua 
to  produce  its  own  necessary  and  final  coasummai* 
tion — the  nan-'cultivtuion  of  the  sailf 

^  £My  if  the  dt9unt  iff  Avemu»,-~^'PuB, 

t  Before  a  conunttee  of  the  house  of  dMomoiie,  aome  feij^ 
ftti  evidence  was .  1^1  J  adduced,  which  went  to  prove  Um 
alarming  fact  that,  m  eonie  cases,  particularly  in  die  neigfft* 
boarhood  oflaife  nanu&ctuimg  towns,  estates  had  not  bMa 
edltivi^,  as  \mag  utterly  unequal  to  meet  the  double  de- 
mand of  rates,  andof  rent  Our  late  political  Herciiles,  M|k 
Pitt,  felt  the  neoessi^,hnt  shrunk  fiom  the  difeculty  of  deans* 
ins  the  Ausean  stable  of  the  poor  laws.  •  The  most  e&ct- 
ual  mode  or  assisting  the  poor,  must  be  tl^e  derising^soiiis 
source  of  employmeat,  that  ahall  enable  them  to  assist  tlieo»i 
selves.  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  \mless  this  enmik>j* 
ment  be  profitable  to  those  mio  find  the  capital,  .it  win  not 
Ions  be  serviceable  to  those  who  find  flie  mdustry,  and  how 
to  devise  adequate  employment  (or  the  labourer,  that  shall 
at  the  same  tmie  repay  the  capitaMst;  is  the  grand  arcanum 
we  want  to  get  hold  oi,  *  koe  epm  kic  Uior  €$l?  Our  inez« 
haustible  treasure  of  coal,  and  of  iron,  have  made  the  steam 
power  so  avsilablib  snl  ••  soossmMs^  tkaX  ^3piSi% 


."Hie  code jof  poor l&Wi,:hu«flaig4  gnm*- ip 
into  a  tree,  which,  Uw  the  hbuMu  T[pu,'«nt<i 
ahadowB  and poMonatbe land;  uhwtarieBome •^e' 

be  no  nssignablc  limit  to  Ihe  improvement  of  ourmachioerj^ 
but,  to  pcrm'jl  our  rnachinGry  to  be  exported,  is  about  as  wiA« 
BB  to  hammer  BWDrds  upon  our  own  anviU,  to  be  emfiloyad 
agoinsi  puradvee;  'in  itoJlroj  fiiiricala  eil  mathitia  murti.'* 
ll  ia  imposBible  lo  deprive  EngUBhrnen  of  their  apirit  of 
eutPTTiriao,  and  inTCntiuii,  or  of  the  power  orihcir  ingenuity, 
&nd  their  babita  o(  induatry ;  but  our  michtaer}'  i«  tno 
ombedied  result  uf  all  these  things  pot  together,  and  in  (his 

Eainl,  the  eiportation  of  it,  is  lo  deprive  ns  of  much  of  Ihe 
cncfit  of  those  tiigli  qualiDcatioDS  slated  above  ;  thus  it  ia 
that  the  powers  of  oar  lieaits  may  ultimately  paralyr.e  ihfl 
laboata  of  oar  hands.  The  gigantic  and  fortmdablc  dilem- 
ma of  the  present  day  it  liis ;  three  ord^e  of  men  arc  »i» 
tally  necessary  to  Uie  existence  of  the  BtUe,  for  oucnotionatf 
independenre  is  triune,  resting  upon  the  welfare  of  theBgn-, 
ciiltureltst,  the  manutiiclurer,  and  the  merchant.  Tfie; 
nusforlune  ia,  lliat  (ba  agrinultunrliBt  wants  one  stAle  of^' 
things,  opposite  to,  and  oesUuctive  of  tha  inlei^sEs  of  tbt>  * 
other  two  ;  for  the  agriculturalist,  njust  hare  high  prices,  «f|. 
he  can  no  longcrmeel  the  hcnvy  demands  upon  the  lanit] 
but  the  merchant  and  the  maQuucturei  are  equally  anxioaa 
for  low  prices  at  home,  to  enable  thepi  lo  compete  with  tba 
foreiencr  ubroud.  Now,  inaamucliaa  it  is  chiefly  fromoilp; 
Etupcriarity  in  machinery^  tliot  wo  are  still  able  to  commui^ 
B  preference  of  our  articles  in  foreign  markets,  notwiAi^ 
staoding  the  stale  of  high  prices  at  home,  it  fallows  thatdl%i| 
means  b;  which  thdt  superiority  ie  piCHcrved,  shoiild  bft< 
most  jealously  guarded,  and  like  a  productive  patent,  kejpC~: 
an  far  as  possiUo,  exclusively  to  ourselves.  So  unboundM), 
is  the  power  of  machinery,  thai  I  have  been  informed,  raw.- 
collon  ia  brought  by  a  long  and  expanaiyo  voyage  Ik^ 
Sngtand.  wrought  into  yarn,  and  earned  out  to  India,  t»N 
nipply  the  poor  Hindoo  with  the  staple  commodity  for  W^ 
muslins  of  the  lincsi  fabric:  and  this  yarn,  after  having  pwvj 
formed  (wo  voyages,  we  con  auppty  him  willi  cheaper  Uiwti 
hehiuiaelfeanspinit,  although  he  U  contented  with  adiete^ 
rice  and  water,  and  a  remuneration  of  about  one  penny  paKt* 
day.    And  I  have  heard  a  lace  nutnufacturer  in  the  waataC'. 
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dients  f00nr  Uw  bud,  dOemmas  and  depravities  Jhwi 
hwn  the  bioeaoiii,  and  danger  and  despair  orv  die 
bitter  fimit;  *radioeintartaratendU,^ 

It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  deeehw  no  one ;  Ibrlie 
that  like  Mahomet  or  Cromwell,  begins  by  6/dom^ 
inff  others,  wiS  end  like  these,  by  deceiving  him« 
sen ;  lAould  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  deceive 
our  enemies,  there  may  be  times  when  this  cannot 
be  efiectoaDy  aoeomplished  without  deceiving  at 
'Ike  same  time  ourfriends:  for  that  which  is  known 
to  our  fiiends,  will  not  hmg  be  concealed  fnmi  our 
enemies..  Lord  Peterborough  persuaded  SirRo- 
bert  Walpole  that  Swift  had  seen  the  fcXty  of  his 
old  poHtical  princij[de8  and  had  come  over  to  those 
of  the  admimstration ;  that  hopfoiuid  himsdf  buried 
aUye  m  Ireland  and  wished  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  English  preferment  and  on  Eng- 
lish ground.  After  frequent  importunities  from  his 
Lorckhip,  Sir  Robert  consented  to  see  Swift :  he 
came  over  from  Ireland,  and  was  brought  by  Lord 
Peteiborough  to  dine  ¥^  Sir  Robert  at  Cnelsea. 
His  manner  was  very  captivatiBj^,frill  of  respect  to  Sir 
Robert,  and  completely  imposing  on  Lord  Petcnrbo- 
rough ;  but  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Swift 
had  ruined  himself  by  not  attending,  to  Ibe  maxima 
that  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  deceive  ourfriends 
as  well  as  our  enemies.  Some  time  after  dinner, 
Sir  Robert  retired  to  his  closet,  and  sent  for  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  entered  full  of  joy  at  Swift's 
demeanour;  but  all  this  was  eomi  done  away; 

EngUnd  aAn,  that  one  pound  of  faw  soMoa  has  been  tpim 
by  inachiiiery  into  jan  to  fine  that  itwoald  istoh  f^te  Loi^ 
don  to  Edimmirii, 
*  Hf  flMCff  tmmMiimi  l»  JWL— Fqi» 

Vol.  I — 21. 
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« Tou  see,  my  Lord,'  said  Sir  Robert,  •how  highly 
I  stand  in  Swift's  favour.'  *Yes,'  replied  Loii 
Peterborough,  '  and  I  am  confident  he  means  all 
he  says.'  Sir  Robert  proceeded,  *  In  my  situation, 
assailed  as  I  am  by-false  friends,  and  real  enemies, 
I  hold  it  my  duty,  and  for  the  King's  benefit  to 
watch  correspondence ;  this  letter  I  caused  to  be 
stopped  at  the  post-office-— read  it.'  It  was  a  letter 
from  Swifl  to  Dh  Arbuthnot,  sajdng,  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  consented  to  see  him  at  last ;  that  he 
knew  no  flattery  was  too  gross  for  Sir  Robert,  aiid 
that  he  should  receive  {denty^  and  added,  that  he 
hoped  very  soon  to  have  the  old  fox  in  his  clutches. 
Lord  Peterborough  was  in  astonishment :  Sir  Ro- 
bert never  saw  Swift  again.  He  speedily  returned 
to  Ireland,  became  a  complete  misanthrope  ^^  and 
died  without  a  friend. . 


In  the  superstitious  ritual  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  the  Pope  has  not  the  poor  merit  of 
inventing  that  mummery  by  which  he  reigns. 
The  Roman  Church  professes  to  have  a  Christian 
object  of  adoration,  but  she  worships  him  with 

*  He  did  not  open  his  lips,  except  on  mie  occasion,  for 
seven  years.  ^  It  would  seem  that  he  had  a  melandioly  foie* 
boding  of  his  fiite,  for  on  seeing  an  old  oak,  the  head  of 
which  was  withered,  he  fSedingly  ezclahned,  'I  shall  be  like 
that  tree — ^I  shall  die  at  the  top.'  The  fdlowing  lines  in 
Hypocrisy  allude  to  this  circumstancd : 

'  Then  ask  not  length  of  days,  that  giflless  mft, 
More  pleased  like  Wolfe  to  die,  tluin  live  uke  Swift  ^ 
He,  with  prophetic  plaint,  his  doom  divio'd, 
The  body  made  the  living  tomb  of  mind ; 
Rudder  and  compass  ffone,  of  thought  and  gpsoet|» 
H#  Jay  a  mi|^  wndc,  da  wisdom'*  bsadir 
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Pagan  fonns.*  .She  retains  the  ancient  custom 
of  building  tomples  with  a  position  to  the  east. 
And  what  aie  her  Statues,  her  incense,  her  pic- 
tures, her  image  worship,  her  holy  water,  her 
processions,  lier  prodigies,  and  her  legerdemain, 
but  religious  customs,  which  have  survived  the 
poUcy  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  which  caused  that 
metropolis,  when  she  became  pcmtifical,  ta  receive 
Popery  as  an  aUy,  not  to  submit  to  it  as  a  Sove* 
reign. 

Matrimony  is  an  engagement  which  must  last 
the  life  of  one  of  the  parties,  uid  there  is  no 
retracting, '  vestigia  nuOa  retrorsum  ;'t  therefore,  to 
avoid  all  the  horror  of  a  repentance  that  comes  t«o 
late,  men  should  thoroughly  know  the  real  causes 
that  induce  them  to  take  so.important  a  step,  before 
they  venture  upon  it ;  do  they  stand  in  need  of  a 
wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse ;  is  it  their  passions^ 

*  I  shall  quote  the  followinff  remarki  from  the  learned 
aothor  of  the  Dissertation  on  the  Olympic  Games .  '  TIras 
were  the  two  most  powerful  and  martial  states  of  Qissf 
subjected  in  their  turn,  to  the  authority  of  a  petty  and  anwaiw 
like  people ;  this  possibly  we  should  have  some  difllcolty^  to 
bdieve,  were  there  not  many  modem  examples  of  mistier, 
if  not  wiser  nations,  than  either  of  the  two  above  mentioned^ 
having  been  awed  into  a  submission  to  a  power  still  men. 
insignificant  than  that  of  Elis,  by  the  same  edgeless  amiSy 
the  same  hrvJtum  fiilmen.1  Whether  the  thunders  of  the 
Vatican  were  forged  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  I  will  not  determine,  thoo^  I  must  take  notice  that 
many  of  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Church 
alludle  most  evidently  to  many  practised  in  the  Olympic  Sta* 
dium,  as  extieme  unction,  the  palm,  the  crown  of  martjrrs, 
and  others,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Fabei's  Agonistioon.* 

f  Ab  ttep  baekward, — Pub. 
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their  wants,  or  their  infirmities,  that  solicit  them  to 
wed?  Are  they  candidates  for  that  happy  state, 
^j^apUr  opuSf  cpeSf  sei  apem  /'*  according  to  the  epi* 
gram.  These  are  questions  much  more  proper  to 
be  proposed  before  men  go  to  the  altar,  than  after 
it ;  they  are  points  which,  weE  ascertained,  would 
prevent  many  disaj^pcmitments,  often  deplorable, 
often  ridiculous,  always  remediless.  We  should 
not  then  see  young  spendthrifts  allying  them- 
selves to  females  who  are  not  so,  only  because 
they  have  nothing  to  eipend ;  nor  old  debauchees 
taking  a  blooming  beauty  to  their  bosom,  when 
an  additional  flannel  waistcoat  would  have  been 
a  bedfellow  much  more  salutary  and  approfniate. 

Villany  that  is  vigilant,  wiUl  be  an  overmatch  for 
virtue,  if  she  slumber  on  her  post;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  a  bad  cause  has  often  tnumphed  over  a  good 
one ;  for  the  partizans  of  the  former,  knowing  thai 
their  cause  will  do  nothing  for  them,  have  done 
every  thing  for  their  cause ;  whereas  the  friends 
of  the  latter  are  too  apt  to  expect  every  thing  jfrom 
their  cause,  and  to  do  nothing  for  themselves. 

War  is  a  game»  in  which  princes  seldom  win,  the 
people  never.  To  be  defended^  is  almost  as  great 
an  evil  as  to  be  attacked ;  and  the  peasant  has 
often  found  the  shield  of  a  proleetor,  no  less 
oppressive  than  the  sword  of  an  invader.  Wars 
of  opinion,  as  they  have  been  the  most  destructive, 
are  also  the  most  disgraceful  of  conflicts ;  being 
appeals  from  right  to  might,  and  from  argument  to 
artillery ;  the  fomenters  of  them  have  considered 

*  IW  tMrJk^  IT  wmMi  IT  sW.— Pnu 
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the  raw  nuUerial,  man,  to  have  been  formed  for  no 
"worthier  parposes  than  to  fill  up  gazettes  at  honSe 
with  their  naines,  and  ditches  abroad  with  their 
bodies.  Let  us  hope  that  tnie  philosophy,  the 
joint  ojflfspring  of  a  rehgion  that  is  pure,  and  of  a 
reason  that  is  enlightened,  will  gradually  prepare  a 
better  order  of  thin^,  when  mankind  wul  no  longer 
be  insulted,  by  seemg  bad  pens  niended  by  good 
sword/)^  and  weak  heads  exalted  by  strong  biands. 

Powerful  friends,  lind  first  rate  connexicms,  often 
assist  a  man's  rilie,  and  contribute  ta  his  promo- 
tion ;  but  there  are  many  instances  wherein  aU 
these  things  have  acted  as  impediments  against 
him,  ^ipsa-  stbi  obstai  magnihtdo;^  for  our  very^ 
greatness  may  prevent  its  own  aggrandizement,  *^ 
and  be  kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  *mofe  ndt 
^tfo.'t  It  is  weU  known  that  the  conclave  of  Car- 
dinals were  extremefly  jealous  of  permitting  a 
Jesuit  to  fill  the  apostolic  chair,  because  that  body 
was  already  too  powerful  and*  overbearing  ;  dipius 
sed  jesuitaf  est  ^  was  a  common  maxim  of  the  Y  att* 
can ;  the  fact  is,  that  men  like  to  retain  some  httle 
power  and  influence  over  those  whom  they  aggran- 
dize and  advance ;  and .  hence  it  happens  that 
great  talents,  supported  by  great  coonexiQnSy  are 

*  Iti  wm  greahusi  it  an  obtUeU^-^Fvw, 

IBs  own  wdgfiifmlU  it  down.  — Pvb. 
The  talent  for  intrijnie  which  cUatinguiihed  that  sodet^, 
became  at  length  so  brUliant,  as  to  cbneume  itselil  Of  this 
moat  extraoraiQary  oApring  of  Loyola,  many  will  be 
inclined  to  repeat  'iriC  en/hnfiUgontm!*^  bat  few  will  be 
ready  to  add,  *€xHncku  rnnabOur  idem,*^  ' 
{  J»e  if  i«or%,  ha  a  /Muit.— Fob. 

*  IcberM  with  iu  ova  brifhtnew.    fca, 
f  Wbw  ted  ha  win  bo  f«car^i«d^-YQ«.' 
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]iotixn(reqaentil7pa88edoTer,for  those  thai  are  less 
powerful  but  more  practieMe;  and  less  exalted, 
but  more  manageable  and  subservient. 

On  reflecting  upon  all  the  frauds  and  deceptions 
that  have  succeeded  in  duping  manjdnd.  it  is  really 
astonishing,  upon  how  very  small  a  foundation,  an 
immense  superstructure  may  be  raised.  The  soki* 
tion  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found  in  that  axiom  of 
the  atomists :  That  there  must  ever  be  a  much 
greater  distance  between  nothings  amd  that  which 
is  least,  than  between  that  which  is  least,  and  the 
greatest. 

Matches,  wherein  one  party  is  a$[  passion,  and 
the  other  all  indifference,  will  assimilate  about  as 
well  as  ice  and  fire.  It  is  possible,,  that  the  fire 
will  dissolvolthe  ice,  but  it.  is  most  probaUethat 
it  will  be  extinguished  in  the  attempt. 

It  is  only  when  the  rich  are  sick,  that  they  fa&y 
feel  the  impotence  ei  wealth. 

The  keenest  abuse  of  our  enemies,  will  not  fanrt 
us  so  much  in  the  estimation  of  the 
the  injudicious  praise  of  our 


This  world  Cannot  explain  its  own  difBcnItifMii 
without  the  assistance  of  another. 


In  the  consUtution,  both  of  our  mind  and  of  our 
body,  every  thing  must  go  on  right,  and  faarmo* 
nize  well  together  to  make  us  happy ;  but  should 
pne  t\mg  go  wrong,  that  is  quite  eooii^  to  siakt 
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ui  mit6i[«ble ;  vni  although  the  joys  of  this  worid 
arevain  aod  short,  yet  its  sorrows  are  real  ami 
lasting ;  lor  I  wffl  show  you  a  ton  of  perfect  pain, 
with  greater  ease,  than  one  ounce  of  perfect  plea- 
sure ;  an4  ha  kxiows  little  pf  himseLf,  or  of  the 
woild,  who  does  not  think  it  sufficient  luippiness  to 
be  free  finom  sorrow ;  thwefore,  give  a  wis§  man 
health,  and  he  will  give  himself  every  other  thing. 
I  say,  give  him  health,  for  it  oft^n  happens  that 
the  most  ignorant  Empiric  can  do  us  the  greatest 
harm,  although  |he  moat  skilful  Phjrsician  knows 
not  how  to  do  us  the  slightest  good. 

The  advocate  for  torture,  would  wish  to  see  the 
strongest  hand  joined  to  the  basest  heart,  and  the 
weakest  head.  Engendered  in  intellectual^  and 
carried  on  in  artifiaal  darkness,  torture  is  a  trial, 
not  of  guilt,  but  ot  nerve,  not  of  innocence,  but  of 
endurance ;  it  perverts  the  whole  order  o(  things, 
for  it  compob  the  weak,  to  affirm  that  which  is 
false,  and  determines  the  strong,  to  deny  that  which 
is  true ;  it  converts  the  criminal  into  the  evidence, 
the  judge  into  the  executioner,  and  makes  a  diret 
punishment  than  would  foUow  guilt,  precede  it. 
When  under  the  cloak  of  Religion,  and  the  gaii> 
of  an  Ecclesiastic,  torture  is  made  an  instrument 
of  accomplishing  the  foulest  schemes  of  worldly 
ambition,  it  then  becomes  an  atrocity  that  can  M 
described  or  imagined,  only  where  it  has  been  seen 
and  felt.  It  is  oonsdatory  to  the  best  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  that  the  hydra  head  of  this  monster 
has  been  broken,  and  a  triumph  over  her,  as 
bright  as  it  is  bloodless,  obtained  in  that  verv  coun- 
try, whose  aggravated  wrongs  had  well  nigh  made 
vengeance  a  virtuoi  and  clemibXicr)  ^  ^.toqa. 
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A  semi-civilized  state  of  society,  equaBy  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  of  barbarity  and  of  refine- 
ment,  seems  to  be  that  particular  meridian,  under 
which  all  the  reciprocities  and  gratitudes  of  hospi- 
tality do  most  readily  flourish  and  abound.  It  so 
happens,  that  the  ease  the  luxury  and  the  abun- 
dance of  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  are  as 
productive  of  selfishness^  as  the  difficulties  the 
privations  and  stenlities  of  the  lowest.  In  a  com- 
munity, just  emerging  from  the  natural  state  to 
the  artificial,  and  from  the  rude  to  the  civilized,  the 
wants  and  the  struggles  of  the  individual,  will  compel 
the  most  liberal  propensities  of  our  nature  to  begin 
at  home,  and  too  often  to  end  where  they  began ; 
the  history  of  our  own  country  will  justify  Uiese 
conclusions  ;  for  as  civihzation  proceeded,  and  pro- 
perty became  legaUzed  and  extended,  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  impropriators  of  the  soil,  set  an  exam- 
ple of  hospitality,  coarse  indeed  and  indiscriml- 
nating,  but  of  unrivalled  magnificence,  fifom  the 
extent  of  its  scale  if  not  from  the  elegance  of  its 
arrangements.  Tlie  possessor  had  no  other  mode 
of  spending  his  vast  revenues.  The  dissipations 
the  amusements  and  the  facihties  of  intercourse 
to  be  met  with  in  large  towns  and  cities  were 
unknown.  He  that  wanted  socie^,  and  who- that 
can  have  it,  wants  it  not?  cheerraUy  opened-  his 
cellars  his  stables  and  his  halls ;  the  -  retinue 
became  as  necessary  to  the  lord,  as  the  lord  to  the 
retinue  ;  and  the  parade  and  splendour  of  the  chase, 
were  equalled  only  by  the  prodigality  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  the  banquet.  As  the  arts  and  sciences 
advanced,  and  commerce  and  manufactures  Im- 
proved, a  new  state  of  things  arose.  The  refine- 
ments  of  luxury  enabled  tl^  individual  to  expend 
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the  whde  of  his  income,  however  vast,  upcm  him- 
self:  and  hoapitality  immediately  yielded  to  parsi- 
mony,  and  magnificence  to  meanness.  The  Croe- 
sus of  civilization  can  now  wear  a  whole  forest  in 
his  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  and  can  carry 
the  (MToduce  of  a  whole  estate  upon  his  little  finger, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ring ;  he  can  gormandize  a  whole 
ox  at  a  meal,  metamorphosed  into  a  turtle,  ti^d  wadi 
it  down  with  a  whole  butt  of  October,  condensed 
mto  a  flagon  of  tokay ;  and  he  can  conclude  these 
feats,  by  selling  the  whole  interests  of  a  kingdom 
for  a  bribe,  and  by  putting  the  costly  price  w  his 
deUnquency  in  a  snuff  box. 

Modem  criticism  discloses  that  which  it  would 
fain  conceal,  but  conceals  that  which  it  professes 
to  disclose ;  it  is  therefore,  read  by  the  discerning, 
not  to  discover  the  merits  of  an  author,  but  the 
motives  of  his  critic. 


Living  Kings  receive  more  flattery  than  they 
deserve,  but  less  praise.  They  are  flattered  by 
sycophants,  who  as  they  have  their  own  interest 
at  heart,  much  more  than  that  of  their  master,  are 
hr  more  anxious  to  say  what  will  be  profitable  to 
themselves,  than  ssdutary  to  him.  But  the  high- 
minded  and  independent,  although  they  will  be  the 
first  to  perceive,  and  the  fittest  to  appreciate  the 
sterling  qualities  of  a  Sovereign,  will  be  the  last  to 
applaud  them,  while  he  fills  a  Throne.  The  rea- 
sons are  obvious ;  their  praises  would  neither  be 
advantageous  to  the  Monarch,  nor  creditable  to 
themselves.  Not  advantageous  to  the  Monarch, 
because  however  pure  may  be  the  principles  of  their 
Admiration,  the  world  will  give  them  no  such  credit^ 
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but  ynil  mix  up  the  praises  of  the  most  disinter* 
ested  with  the  flatteries  of  the  most  designing, 
wherever  a  Uving  King  is  the  theme ;  neither  will 
such  praises  be  creditable  to  those  who  bestow 
them,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  incur  the  obloquy  of 
flattery,  without  the  wages  of  adulation,  and  will 
share  in  the  punishment,  without  participating  in 
the  spoil  or  concurring  in  the  criminality.  None 
therefore  but  those  who  have  established  the  high- 
est character  for  magnanimity  and  independence, 
may  safely  venture  to  praise  living  merit,  when  in 
the  person  of  a  King^*  it  gives  far  more  lustre  to  a 
Crown  than  it  receives. 

*  What  has  been  said  of  happiness,  with  regard  to  men, 
may  be  said  of  praise  with  respect  to  monarchs  with  a  slight 
alteration : 

*  Dioiqae  Celebris, 
Ante  obitnm,  nemo,  supiemaquefimera  debet'f 

t  Let  none  b«  called  fluBOW  toftra  hit  dMtll<-To& 
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THE   SECOND  VOLUME. 


I  KNOW  not  that  I  should  haye  attempted  a  second 
Tolume  of  Lacon,  if  the  first  had  not  met  with  ^me 
encouragement.  Its  reception  has  proved  that  my  book 
has  been  purchased  at  least  by  the  many;  and  I  have 
testimonies  far  more  gratifying,  that  it  has  not  been  dis 
approved  of  by  tiie  few.  lie  that  aspires  to  produce  a 
WArk  tliat  shall  instruct  and  amuse  the  unlearned,  with- 
cmt  displeasing  or  disgusting  the  scholar,  proposes  to 
hifiself  an  object  more  attainable  perhaps  on  any  other 
theme,  than  on  that  which  I  have  adopted ;  for  on  this 
•ubject  all  men  are  critics,  although  very  few  are  con- 
noisseurs ;  the  man  of  the  world  is  indignant  at  being 
supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  information,  and  the  philo- 
soulicT  feels  that  he  is  above  it ;  the  okd  will  not  quit  the 
school  of  their  own  experience,  and  hope  is  the  only 
moralist  that  has  any  weight  with  the  young.  There 
are  many  things  on  which  even  a  coxcomb  will  receive 
instruction  with  gratitude,  as  for  instance,  a  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  or  of  the  mathematics,  because  his 
pride  is  not  ivoundcd  by  an  admission  of  bis  ignorance 
as  to  those  sciences  to  which  he  has  never  been  intro- 
duced. But  if  you  propose  to  teach  him  any  thing  new 
concerning  himself^  the  worlds  and  those  who  live  in  it, 
the  case  b  widely  altered.  He  iinds  that  he  has  been 
conversant  all  his  life  with  these  things,  suspects  that 
here  he  knows  at  least  as  much  as  his  master,  becomes 
quite  impatient  of  information,  and  oflen  finishes  by 
Attempting  to  instruct  his  iostructei.    i\S&X\>i^  >iDai^\% 
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has  made  yery  laudable  use  of  his  eyes,  sinee  his  opera- 
glass  has  given  him  an  insight  into  others,  and  Ms  look- 
ing-glass has  helped  him  to  some  knowledge  of  himself. 
His  ears  indeed  have  had  a  very  easy  time  of  it,  but 
their  inactivity  has  been  dearly  purchased,  at  the  expense 
of  his  tongue ;  he  feels  however,  from  his  experience, 
that  he  has  had  opportunities  at  least  of  observing,  and 
he  fancies  from  his  vanity,  that  he  has  improved  them. 
Can  one  (says  he)  be  ignorant  of  those  things  that  are 
so  constantly  and  so  closely  around  us,  and  about  us : 
he  that  runs,  he  thinks,  may  read  that  lucid  volume 
whose  pages  are  days,  whose  characters  are  men.  But 
too  close  a  contiguity  is  as  inimical  to  distinct  vision  as 
too  great  a  distance ;  and  hence  it  happens  that  a  man 
often  knows  the  least  of  that  which  is  most  near  to  him 
— even  his  own  heart ;  but  if  we  are  ignorant  of  our- 
selves, a  knowledge  of  others  is  built  upon  the  sand.  On 
this  subject,  however,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  talk 
plausibly,  and  few  things  more  difficult  than  to  write  pro- 
foundly ;  thoroughly  to  succeed,  requires  far  more  expe- 
rience than  I  possess,  or  ever  shall.  I  am  however 
fully  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  a.  work  similar  to  that  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  and  hope  that  what  little  encoa- 
ragenient  I  have  met  with  may  stimulate  those  to  attempt 
something  better,  who  are  deeply  conversant,  not  only 
with  the  living,  but  with  the  dead — not  only  with  book^ 
but  with  men — not  only  with  the  hearts  of  others,  but 
with  their  own.  The  moral  world  will  by  no  means 
repay  our  researches  with  such  rich  discoveries  as  the 
natural ;  yet  where  we  cannot  invent,  we  may  at  least 
improve ;  we  may  give  somewhat  of  novelty  to  that 
which  was  old,  condensation  to  that  which  was  difiuse, 
pers[>icuity  to  that  which  was  obscure,  and  currency  to 
that  which  was  recondite.  A  Hume  may  soar  indeed 
somewhat  higher  that  a  Davy,  but  he  will  meet  with 
more  disappointments ;  with  wings  that  could  reach  the 
clouds,  but  not  with  strength  of  pinion  that  could  pierce 
them,  Ilume  was  at  times  as  incomprehensibie  to  him- 
self, as  invisible  to  others;  lost  in  regions  where  he 
could  not  penetrate,  nor  we  pursue;  for  it  is  as  rare  fitt 
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experiment  to  give  as  nothing  but  conjectare,  as  for 
speculation  to  give  u&  nbthing  but  truth.  In  this  walk 
of  science,  however,  if  we  know  but  little,  upon  that 
little  we  are  becoming  gradually  more  agreed ;  perhaps 
we  have  discovered  that  the  prize  is  not  worth  the  cen« 
tention.  Henee  there  is  a  kind  of  alphabet  of  fi^t  prin- 
ciples, now  established  in  the  moral  vorld,  which  is  not 
very  likely  to  be  overturned  by  any  new  discoveries; 
But  principles,  however  correct,  may  sometimes  be 
wrongly,  and  however  true,  may  sometimes  be  felsely 
applied ;  and  none  are  so  likely  to  be  so,  as  those  that 
tmm  having  been  found  capable  of  effecting  so  much^ 
are  expect^  to  form  all.  An  Indian  has  very  few  tools, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  much  he  accomplishes  with 
them;  but  he  sometinles  ^ils;  for  althou^  his  instru- 
ments are  of  general,  they  are  not  of  universal  applica- 
tion. There  are  two  principles,  however,  of  established 
acceptance  in  morals;  first,  tha»t  self-interest  is  the 
main  spring  of  all  dur  actions,-and  secondly,  that  utility 
is  the  test  of  their  value.  Now  there  are  some  cases 
where  these  maxims  are  not  tenable,  because  they  are 
not  true ;  for  some  of  the  noblest  energies  of  gratitude, 
of  affection,  of  courage, '  and  of  benevolence,  are  not 
resolvable  into  the  first.  If  it  be  said,  indeed,  that 
these  estimable  qualities  may  after  all  be  traced  to  self- 
interest,  because  all  the  duties  that  flour  from  them  are 
a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to  those  that  perfona 
them,  this  I  presume  savours  rather  too  much  of  an  idea-, 
tical  proposition,  and  is  only  a  round-about  mode  of 
informing  us  that  virtuous  men  will  act  virtuously* 
Take  care  of  number  one^  says  the  worldling,  and  the 
Christian  says  so  too ;  for  he  has  taken  the  best  care  of 
number  one,  who  takes  care  that  number  one  shall  go  to 
heaven ;  that  blessed  place  is  full  of  those  same  selfish 
beings  who,  by  having  constantty  done  good  to  others, 
have  as  constantly  gratified  themselves.  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, therefore,  that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth,  to  say 
that  all  men  have  an  interest  in  being  good,  than  that 
all  men  are  good  from  interest.  As  to  iVvCk  ii^;^^^^!:^^  ^V. 
utility,  this  is  a  mode  of  ftTsvm\n\T\^ VtvTfvM^  »r>agOu^'^M^ 
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looks  too  mncK  tp  the  event,  Sot  there  are  oecasions 
where  a  man  may  effect  the  greatest  g^eneral  goo^  hy 
the  smallest  indi^ual  sacrifice;  and  there  are  others 
where  he  may  make  the  greatest  individual  sacrifice,  and 
yet  produce  but  little  general  good.  If  indeed  the 
moral  philosopher  is  determined  to  do  all  his  work  with 
the  smsvilest  possible  quantity  of  tool^-and  would  wish 
to  cope  with  the  natural  philosopher,  who  has- explained 
such  wonders,  from  the  two  -^nple  ^causes  of  impulse 
and  of  gravity,  in  this  case  he  must  look  out  for  maxims 
as  universal  as  those  occasions  to  which  he  would  apply 
them.  Perhaps  he  might  begia  by  affirming  with -me 
that — men  are  the  samcj  and  this  will  naturally  lead  him 
to  another  conclusion,  that  if  men  are  the  same,  ^y 
cap  havebut  one  common  principle  of. ajCtion,  The  at* 
tainment  of  appd;rent  ^ffoo4 ;  those  twa  simple  truisma 
contain  the  whole  of  my  philosophy,  and  as  they  have  not 
been  worn  out  in  the  perfemHuice.  of  <ane  undertakingy  I 
trust  they  will  not  fail  meii^  the  execution  of  another* 
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MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 


-tM« 


If  we  steal  thoughts  from  the  modems,  it  will 
be  cried  down  as  plagiarism ;  if  from  the  ancients, 
it  will  be  cried  nip  ks  erudition.  But  in  this  respect, 
every  author  is  a  Spartaf^  being  more  ashamed  of 
the  discovery,  than  of  the  depredation.  Yet  the 
odetice  itselfmay  not  be  so  heinous  as  the  manner 
of  committing  it;  for  some,  as  Voltaire  J  not  only 
steal,  but,  iike  the  harpies,  befoul  •  and  bespatter 
those  whom  they  have  plundered.  Others  again, 
give  us  the  mere  carcass  of  another  man's  thoughts, 
but  deprived  of  all  their  Ufe  and  spirit,  and  this  is 
to  add  murder  to  robbery.  1  have  somewhere  seen 
it  observed,  that  we  should  make  the  same  use  of 
a  book,  as  a  bee  does  of  a  flower;  she  steals 
sweets  ^om  it,  but  does  not  inj'ire  it ;  and  those 
sweets  she  herself  improves  and  concocts  into 
honey.  Most  •  plagiarists,  like  the  droiie,  have 
neither  taste  to  select,  industry  to  acquire,  nor  skill 
to  improve,  but  impudently  pilfer  the  honey  ready 
prepared,  from  the  hive. 

*  He  rofibed  SOiakspeMre,  and  then  abused  Um,'  ooiapsTing 
him  amoaff  other  things,  to  a  dunffaill.    It  wai  in  ellunon 
to  theae  ulagiariama,  tliat  Mrs.  Montague  retorted  upon 
Voltaire,  that  )f  ShakspcHwe  niras  a  dttn^i3^hAVAii^^QaM»aA. 
P  Ttgr  ungniMi  SoiL 
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Castom  is  the  law  of  one  description  of  fools, 
and  fashion  of  ano^er;  but  th9  two  parties  oilcan 
clash ;  for  precedent  is  the  legislator  of  the  first, 
and  novelty  of  the  last.  Custom,  therefore,  looks 
to  things  that  are  past,  atnil  fashion  to  things  that 
are  present,  but  both  of  them  are  somewhat  pur- 
blind Of  to  thiffgii  that,  wre  to  'eome ;-  of  the .  two, 
fashion  imposes  the  heaviest  burden ;  for  she  cheats 
her  votaries  of  their  time,  their  fortune,  and  their 
comforts,  and  she  repays  iheih  only  with  the  cele- 
brity of  being  ridiculed  an(}  despised ;  a  ^eryjsara- 
doxical  -mode  of  remuneration,  y^t'oivfays  most 
thanhfulltf  receivedj  f^asAupn  .is  th^  veriest  godr 
dess  of  semblance  and  oif  shade ;  to..bo  happy,  is 
of  fa;-  less  consequence  to  her  worshippers,  tbsui  to 
appear  so ;  even  pleasure  itself  they  8acrif[9^  to 
parade,  and  enjoyment  to  ostentation.  $he  requiroi 
the  most  passive  and  ijg\plicit  <>bedience,  at  tbo 
same  time  that  she  imposes  a  jnostr  gi[4cvoua.)oii|l 
of  ceremonies,  and  th^  siigl^est  munnurings^woukt 
only  cause  the  recusant  to  be  Jauched  at  y>y,0 
other  classes,  and  qxcoinmuiHC.ated.by  hik  owiu 
Fashion,. builds  her  iemp^  jjn  the  capitol  of  ^^^m^ 
mighty  empire,  and  having  selected  f^ur  or  fiv^ 
hundred  of.  the  silliest  peoj|He  it  contains^  she  AuK^t 
them  with  the  magnificent  and  im][)08iDg  title  o^Tqii 
WORLD !  But  liie.iQarvel  azul  the  miii^ijbtme  ui,.th9i 
this  arrogant  title,  is  aa  luuversaSy  accredited :,bir 
the  many  vfhp  abjw^^  as.  h^lhe  ffw^wlio  adQPt 
her ;  and  this  creed  of  fashion,  roquuTi^  not  f)n)jr 
the  weakest  folly,  but  the  strongest  faith,  since  it 
would  maintain  thai  the  iQinontf  are  jtto.iri^ole, 
and  the  majority  are  nothing!  Her  amiie.bee 
given  wit  to  duliiess  and  grnxse  to  ilefonnifjr,liild 
has  brought  evetf  thing  Into' VjiypMlf^b/  ^n^ 
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but  virtue.  Yet  she  is  most  capricious  in  £er 
favours,  often  running  from  those  that  pursue  her^ 
and  coming  round  to  those  that  stand  still.  It 
were  mad  to  follow  her,  and  rash  to  oppose  her, 
but  neither  rash  nor  "mad  to  despise  her. 

Logic  and  metaphysics  make  use  of  more  tools 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  sciences  put  together,  and 
do  the  least  work.  A  modem  metaphysician  had 
been  declaiming  before  a  large  party,  on  the  excel- 
lence of  his  favourite  pursuit ;  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  the  most  vora- 
cious attention,  at  length  ventured  humbly  to 
inquire  of  him,  whether  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
metaphysics  would  ever  be  reduced  to  the  same 
certainty  and  demonstration  as  the  mathematics  ? 
'Oh!  most  assuredly,'  replied  our  oracle,  'there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  that!'  The 
author  of  this  notable  discovery,  must  have  known 
more  of  metaphysics  than  any  other  man,  or  less 
of  mathematics ;  and  I  leave  my  readers  to  decide^ 
whether  his  confidence  was  built  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  one,  or  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  other. 


That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty, 
we  retain  the  lono^est,  as  those  who  have  earned  a 
fortune,  are  usually  more  careful  of  it,  than  those 
who  have  inherited  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Pro- 
fessor Person  ,*  that  he  talked  his  Greek  fluently 
when  he  could  no  longer  articulate  in  EngUsh. 

*Tlie  profesaorwaa  remaikable  for  a  111011;  memmy, 
which  was  not  so  puzzling  as  the  sreat  perfection  of  Yam 
other  faculties ;  for  to  the  utter  confusion  of  aU  craniolo- 
fists,  on  examination  after  dcath^  \l  twcvk^  ^jps^^QdHX"^^ 
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Falsehood  is  often  rocked  by  truth,  but  shd  soon 
outgrows  her  cradle,  and  discards  her  nurse 


The  straits  of  Thermop^ae  were  defended  by 
only  three  hundred  men,  but  they  were  all  Spar- 
tans ;  and,^  in  advocating  our  own  cause,  we  ought 
to  trust  rather  to  the  force,  than  to  the  number  of 
our  arguments,  and  to  care  not  how  few  tliey  be, 
should  that  few  be  incontrovertible ;  when  we  hear 
one  argument  refuted,  we  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
the  others  are  weak ;  and  a  caus6  that  is  well  sup- 
ported, may  be  compared  to  an  arch  that  is  well 
built — ^nothing  can  be  taken  away  without  endan^ 
gering  the  whole. 


Literature  has  her  Quacks  no  less  thsui  medi- 
cine, and  they  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  those 
who  have  erudition  without  genius,  and  those  who 
have  volubility  without  depth :  we  shall  get  second- 
hand sense  from  the  one,  and  originsd  nonsense 
from  the  other. 


It  is  common  to  say,  that  a  liar  will  not  be 
believed  although  he  speak  the  trutli;  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  equally  true,  but  more 
unfortunate  ;  that  a  man  who  has  gained  a  reputa\ 
tion  for  veracity  will  not  be  discredited,  although 
he  should  utter  that  which  is  false ;  but  he  that 
would  make  use  of  a  reputation  for  veracity,  to 

great  scholar  was  gifted  with  the  thickest  skull  that  ever 
was  dissected.  How  his  vast  erudition  could  set  into  such 
a  receptacle,  was  the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained ;  but 
when  once  in,  it  seems  there  were  very  solid  andsub^tantku 
seasons  to  prevent  its  getting  out  again. 
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establish  a  lie,  would  set  iSre  to  the  iemjple  of  truth, 
with  a  faggot  stolen  from  her  altar. 


Some  read  to  think,  these  are  rare ;  some  to 
write,  these  are  common ;  and  some  read  to  talk, 
and  these  form  the  great  majority.  The  firist  |)age 
of  an  author  not  unfrequently  sufHces  aU  the  pur* 
poses  of  this  latter,  class,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  they  treat  books  as  some  do  lords;  they 
inform  themselves  of  their  titles^  and  then  boast  w 
an  intimate  acquaintance. 


The  two  most  precious  Uiings  on  this  ride  the 
grave  are,  our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  most  contemptible  whisper 
may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the  weakest  wea- 
pon of  the  other.  A  wise  man  therefore,  will  be 
more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  name,  than  to  poe- 
sess  it,  and  this  will  teach  him  so  to  Uve,  as  not  to 
be  afraid  to  die. 


He  that  places  himself  neither  higher  nor  lower 
than  he  ought  to  do,  exercises  the  truest  humility ; 
and  few  things  are  so  disgusting  as  the  arrogani 
affability  of  the  great,  which  only  serves  to  show 
others  the  sense  the^  entertain  of  their  inferiority, 
since  they  consider  it  necessary  to  stoop  so  low  to 
meet  it.  A  certain  prelate,  now  no  more,  happened 
to  meet  at  a  large  party,  his  old  collegiate  acquaint- 
ance, the  celebrated  Dr.  G.  of  coursing  and  clas- 
sical notoriety.  Having  oppressed  the  doctor  with 
a  plentiful  aose  of  condescension,  his  lordship, 
with  a  familiarity  evidently  affect^  iikq^uM^  ^ 
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the  doctor,  how  long  it  might  be  since  they  h>^ 
last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  another  ?  *  The 
last  time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  your  lord- 
ship,' said  the  doctor,  *  happened  to  be  when  you 
were  walking  to  serve  your  curacy  at  Trumping- 
ton,  and  I  was  riding  to  serve  my  church  at  Ches- 
terford ;  and  as  the  rain  happened  to  be  particularly 
heavy,  your  lordship  most  graciously  condescended 
to  mount  ray  servant's  horse.  The  animal  not 
having  been  used  to  carry  double,  was  unruly,  and 
when  your  lordship  dismounted  it  was  at  the 
expense  of  no  small  number  of  stitches  in  your 
small-clothes;  I  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed  for 
your  lordsliip,  as  you  had  not  then  an  apron  to 
cover  them,  but  I  remember  that  you  soon  set  me 
at  ease,  by  informing  me  that  a  sermon  enclosing 
some  black  thread  and  a  needle  were  three  articles 
which  you  never  travelled  without;  on  hearing 
which  I  ventured  to  congratulate  your  lordship  on 
the  happy  expedient  ypu  had  hit  upon  for  giving  a 
connected  thread  to  your  discourse,  and  ,some 
polish  no  less  than  point  to  your  arguments.' — His 
lordship  was  never  afterwards  kiiown  to  ask  an  old 
friend  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  last  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him. 


Most  females  will  forgive  a  liberty ». rather  than  a 
iriight,  and  if  any  woman  were  to  hang  a  man  for 
stealing  her  picture,  although  it  were  set  in  gold,  it 
would  be  a  new  case  in  law  ;  but  if  he  carried  off 
the  setting,  and  left  the  postoit,  I  would  not  answer 
for  his  safety,  even  if  Alley  wetre  his  pleader,  and  a 
Middlesex  jury  his  peers.  The  felon  wfkM  bo 
doomed  to  kd  ezperunentally,  the  force  of  two 


lines  of  the  poet,  wiuch^  on  tins  occMiMiy  I  flMI 
unile: 

*  FiMmina  qM  posskf    , 
*  SpreUBque  injurmjirmm.^ 

Habit  will  reconcile  us  to  every  thing  but  change, 
and  even  to  change,  if  it  recur  not  too  quickly. 
Milton,  thereibre,  makes  iiis'  hell  an  ice  house,  as 
well  as  an  oven,  and  freezes  his  devils  at  one 
period,  but  bakes  them  at  another.  The  late  Sir 
George  IStaunton  informed  me,  that  he  had  visited 
a  man  in  India,  who  had  committed  a  murder,  and 
in  order  not  only  to  save  his  lifo,  but  whitit  was  of 
much  more  consequence^  his  oufip,  he  submitted  tb 
the  penaUy  imposed ;  this  was,  that  he  'should 
sleep  for  seven  years  on  a  bedstead^  without  at^ 
mattress,  the  whole  surface  of  whioh  was  siudded 
with  points  of  iron  resembling  noils,  but  iMt  s6 
sharp  as  to  penetrate  the' flesh.  Sir  George  saw 
him  in  the  fifth  year  of  Ins  probation,  and  ms  ski^ 
was  then  like  the  hide  of  a  Rhinoib^ros,  but  morb 
callous;  at  that  time  however,  he  could  Hbeb 
comfortably  on  his  *  bed  tf  fh&mSf  and  remarke«^ 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentencoi 
he  should  most  probably  continue  that  system  from 
choice,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  iirom 
necessity. 

t»Mii  III 

Those  who  have  a^  thorough  knowledge  of  tho 
human  heart,  will- often  produce  ail  the  best  eSectil 
of  the  virtues,  by  a  mibtle  aj^al  to  the  vanittes  of 
those  with  whom  they  liave  to  do  ;^--and  can  cause 
the  veiy  weakness  of  om*  minds,  indirectly,  td 

Vox.  IL' 
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contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  measures,  from 
whose  strength  the  powers  of  our  minds  would 
perhaps  recoil,  as  unequ^  and  inefficient.  A 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars,  not 
undeservedly  popular,  had  just  finished  an  exhorta- 
tion strongly  recommending  the  liberal  support  of 
a  certain  very  meritorious  institution.  I'he  con- 
gregation -was  numerous,  and  the  chapel  crowded 
to  excess,  llio  discourse  being  finished,  the  plate 
was  about  to  be  handed  xound  to  the  respective 
pen^,  when  the  preacher  made  this  short  address 
to  the  congregation ;  '  from  the  great  sympathy  I 
have  witnessed  in  your  countenances,  and  the 
strict  attention  you  have. honoured  me  with,  there 
is  only  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of;  that  some  of  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  give  too  much ;  now  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  justice,  though  not  so 
pleasant,  yet  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  ft> 
genero|j[ty ;  therefore  *as  you  will  dOi  immediately 
bo  waited  upon  in  your  respective  pews,  i  wish  to 
have  it  thoroughly  understood,  that  no  person  wiU 
think  of  putting  any  thing  into  the  plate,  who  casfnot 
pay  his  debts*  , I  need  not  add,  that  this  advic* 
produced  a  most  overflowing  collection. 

Little  errors  ought  to  be-pardoned,  if  committed 
by  those  who  arc  great,  in  things  that  are  greatest. 
Paley  once  made  a  false  quantity  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary's;  and  Bishop  Watson  m6st  feelingly 
laments  the  valuable  time  he  was  obliged  to  squan- 
der away,  in  attending  to  such  minutim.  Nothing, 
however,  is  more  disgusting,  than  the  triumphant 
Growings  of  learned  dunces,  if  by  any  chance  they 
can  fasten  a  sb'p  or  peccadillo  of  this  kind,  upon  an 
iUustfiouB  naoie.    But  these  spots  in  the  sun,  they 
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should  remeniber,  "will  be  exjK)8ed  only  by  thbee 
"who  have  made  use  of  the  smoky  glass  of  envy 
or  of  prejudice;  it  is  to  be  expected  that' these 
trifles  should  have  great  iipportance  attached  ta 
th^m  by  such  men,  for  they  constitute  the  little 
intellectual  a//,  of  weak  minds,  and  if  they  had  not 
them^  they  would  have  nothing.  But  he,  that  like 
Paley,  has  accurately  measured  living  men,  may  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  an  occasional  false  quantity 
in  dead  languages;  and  even  a  false  concord  in 
wordSf  may  be  pardoned  in  Aim,  who  has  produced 
a  true  concord  between  such  momentous  things  as 
the  purest  faith  and  the  profoundest  reason. 

Nobility  is  a  river  that  sets  with  a  cotistaiit  and 
undeviating  current,  directly  into  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean  of  Time ;  hut,  unlike  all  other  rivers,  it  is 
more  grand  at  its  source,  than  at  its  terminations.' 

~  "••   ". 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  pulpit  eloquence,  is  to 

give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  deservesji 

without   attaching  any  importance  to  ourselves ; 

some  preachers  reverse  the  thing ; — they  give  so 

much  importance'  to  themselves,  that  they  have 

none  left  for  the  subject. 

Ingratitude  tn  a  superior,  is  very^often  nothing 
more  than  the  refusal  of  some  unreasonable  re- 
quest ;  and  if  the  patron  does  too  Uttie,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  because  the  dependant  expects  too 
much.  A  certain  Pope,  who  had  been  raised  from 
an  obscure  situation,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  was 
immediately  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  sent  from 
a  small  district,  in  which  he  had  Ibrmerly  officiated 
as   Cure.    It  seems  that  he  bii^  Yc^ixcyB!^  "^c^ 
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inhabitants  that  he  would  do  something'for  them, 
if  it  should  ever  be  in  his  power ;  and  some  of 
them  now  aj^ared  before  him,  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise,  and  also  to  request  that  he  would  fulfil 
it  by  granting  them  two  harvests  in  every  year! 
He  acceded  to  this  modest  request,  on  condition 
that  they  should  go  home  immediately,  and  so 
adjust  the  almanac  of  their  own  particular  district, 
as  to  make  every  year  of  their  register  consist  of. 
twenty-four  calendar  months. 

Those  traitors,  who  know  that  they  have  sipned 
beyond  forgiveness,  have  not  the  courage  to  be 
true  to  those,  whom  they  presume  are  perfectly 
ac(^uauited  with  the  full  extent  of  their  treadiery. 
It  IS  conjectured  that  Cromwell  would  have  pro* 
posed  terms  of  reconciliation  to  Charles  the  Seconti 
could  he  but  have  harboured  the  hope  that  he  would 
forgive  Jus  father's  blood ;.  and  it  was  the  height  of 
wisdom  m  Caesar,  to  rejfuse  to  be  as  wise  as  he 
might  have  been,  if  he  nad  not  immediately,  biimt 
the  cabinet  of  Pompey  which  he  took  at  Pharaailia* 

*  Noseitur  a  Socns!^  is  a  proverb  that  does  noi 
invariably  apply;  for  men  of  the  highest  talent 
have  not  always  culled  their  familiar  society 
from  minds  of  a  similar  calibre  with  their  own. 
There  are  moitients  of  relaxation,  when  they  prefer 
friendship  to  philosophy,  and  cpmfcHt  to  coims^L 
Fatigued  by  confuting  ihe  coxcombs,  or  exhausted 
by  coping  with  the  giants  of  literature,  there  ar» 
moments,  when  the  brightest  minds  prefer  the 
soothings  of  sympathy  to  all  the  brilliancy  of  wit. 
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as  he  tliai  is  in  need  of  repose,  sdects  a  bed  of 
feathers,  rather  than  of  flints. 


Politics  and  personalities  will  give  a  tempararf 
interest  to  authors,  but  they  must  possess  something 
more  .if  they  would  wish  to  render  that  interest 
permanent.  I  question  whether  Junius  himself, 
had. not  been  long  since  forgotten, . if  we  could 
but  have  ascertained  whom  to  forget;  but  our 
reminiscences  were  kept  from  slumbering,  chiefly 
because  it  was  undetermined  yohem  they  should 
rest.    The  letters  of  Junius*  are  a  splendid  monu- 

*  In  my  humble  o^ion  the  talenttf  of  Junhis  have  been 
oveiwrated.  Home  riboke  gainod  a  ctecisive  victory  ovar 
him ;  but  Home  was  a  host,  and  I  have  heard  one  who  knew 
him  well,  observe,  that  he  was  ^  man  who  felt  nothing,  and 
feared  nothing  x  the  (lerson  alluded  to  above,  also  infonned 
me  that  Home  Tooke  on  oneoccavion  wrote  a  challenize  to 
Wilkes,  who  was  then  shoriflf  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 
WHkes  bad  signalized  himself  in  a  most  deternflKed  aflair 
with  Martin,  on  account  of,  Ne.  forty-five  in  the  True  Bre- 
ton, and  he  wrote  Home  Tooke  the  following  laconic  reply 
to  th«  ehalleftgc.  '  Sir,  1  do  not  think  it  my  busineMto  cut 
the  throat  of  every  desperado  that  may  be  tired  of  his  Uib  | 
but  as  I  am  at  present  H^h  Sheriff  for  the  City  of  Londoiu 
it  may  happi*n  that  I  may  shortly  have  an  opportunity  or 
attenainfir  you  in  my  official  capacity,  iti  which  case  I  will 
answer  for  it,  that  you  shall  have  no  ground  to  complain  of  my 
endeavours  to  serve  you.'  Probably  it  waa  about  tbia  time 
tha^  Home  Tooke  on  being  asked  by  a  foreipier  of  distinc- 
tion, how  much  treason  an  Englishman  might  venture  to 
write  without  being  hanged,  replied,  that  lie  could  not 
inform  him  just  yet,  but  that  -he  was  trying.  To  return  to 
Junius,  I  have  always  suspected  that  tl^se  letters  were 
written  by  some  one  who  had  either  afterwards  apostatized 
from  the  principles  which  they  contain,  or  who  nad  been 
induced  from  mercenary  and  personal  "motives,  to  advocate 
them  with  so  much  asperity,  and  that  they  were  not  avowed 
by  the  writer,  merely  nocause  such  ap.  a.vo'w^.^^^i^^^jjcv^ 
detracted  mon  from  his  reputaidon  M  %iMJEk^di»^^'^K^>^^ 
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menty  an  unaf^profmaled  ceiiota{^  which,  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  denves  much  of  its  importance, 
from  the  mystery  in  which  the  hand  that  reared  it 
is  involved. 


No  men  deserve  the  title  of  infidels,  so  little  as 
those  to  whom  it  has  Keen  usually  ap^ed ;  let  any 
of  those  who  renounce  Christianity,  write  fairly 
down  in  a  book,  all  the  absurdities  that  they  believe 
instead  of  it,  and  they  will  find  that  it  requires  more 
faith  to  rejectGhristianity  than  to  embrace  it. 


The  temple  of  -truth  is  4:)uiU  indeed  of  stones  of 
crystal,  but,  inasmuch  as  men  have  been  concerned 
in  rearing  it,  it  has  been  consolidated  by  a  cement, 
composed  of  baser  materials*  It  is  deeply  to  be  - 
lamented,  that  truth  herself  will  attract  little  atten* 
tion,  and  less  esteem,  until  it  be  amidgamated  witili 
some  particular  party,  persuasion,  or  sect ;  unmiied 
and  unadulterated,  it  too  often  proves  as  unfit  for 
currency,  as  pure  gold  for  circulation.  Sir  Walter* 
Raleigh  has  observed,  that  he  tliat  follows  '  truth - 
too  closely,  must  take  care  that  ^he  does  not  strike 
out  his  teeth ;  he  that  fdlows  truth  too  closely, 
has  httle  to  fear  firom  truth,  but  he  has  much  to 
fear  from  the  pretended  fiiends  of  it.  He,  there- 
fore,  that  is  dead  to  all  the  smiles  and  to;  all  the 
firowns  of  the  living,  alone  is  equal  to  the  hazardous 
task  of  writing  a  histoiy  of  his  own  timesy  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  times  that  are  to  come. 

have  added  to  hit  imme  as  tn author..  This  •nppoeitwm  has : 
been  considerably  strebgUifiiied  bv  a  late  Very  concIui|ive  and . 
well  reaaoned  volume^  eniided  Juiiinf  kkntifisj,  pibMwdi 
if^Jdemra,  Taylor  ana  Hssssy. 
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Genius,  when  employed  in  works  whose  ten* 
dency  it  is -to  demoralize  and  to  degrade  us,  should 
be  contemplated  with  abhorrence  rather  than  with 
admiration ;  such  a  monument  of  its  power,  may 
indeed  be  stamped  with  immortahty,  but  like  the 
Colisaeum  at  Rome,  we  deplore  its  magnificence, 
because  wo  detest  the  purposes  for  wUch  it  was 
designed. 

Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  sui* 
cide ;  anguish  of  body,  none.  This  proves,  thaf 
the  health  of  the  mind  is  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence than  the  health  of  the  body,  although  both 
are  deserving  of  much  more  attention  than  either 
of  them  receive. 


Intrigues  of  state,  hke  games  of  whist,  require  a 
partner,  and  in  both,  success  is  the  joint  efiecl  of 
chance  and  of  skill ;  but  the  former  differ  fix>m  the 
latter  in  one  particular — the  knaves  rule  the  kings* 
Count  Stackelberg  was  sent  on  a  particular  ^em-^ 
bassy  by  Catharine  of  Russia,  into  Poland ;  on 
the  same  occasion,  Thurgut  was  despatched  by 
the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these  Ambasss.- 
dors  were  strangers  to  each  other.  When  the 
morning  appointed  for  an  s^udience  arrived,  Thurgut 
was  ushered  into  a  magnificent  saloon,  where, 
seeing  a  dignified  looking  man  seated  and  attended 
by  a  number  of  Polish  Noblemen,  who  were  stand- 
ing  most  respectfully  before  him,  .the  Grerman 
Ambassador  (Thurgut)  concluded  it  was  the  King, 
and  addressed  him  as  such,  with  the  accustomed 
formalities.  This  dignified  looking  character  turned 
out  to  be  Stackel^rg,  who  rec^ved  the  uhax!* 
pected  homage  with  pnde  and  wXottf^.    ^Ky)»^^&«i 
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the  King  entered  the  presence-chamber,  and  Thur- 
gut,  perceiving  his  mistake,  retired,  much  morti- 
fied and  ashamed.  In  the  evening,  it  so  happened 
that  both  these  Ambassadors  were  playing  carda 
at  the  same  table  with  his  majesty.  The  German 
Envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying,  *  The  king  of 
clubs  !'  *  A  mistake !'  said  the  Monarch,  *  it  is  the 
knave  !'  *  Pardon  me,  Sire,'  exclaimed  Thurgut, 
casting  a  significant  glance  at  Stackelberg,  '  This 
is  the  second  time  to-day,  I  have  mistaken  a  knave, 
for  a  king ! !'  Stackelberg,  though  very  prompt  at 
repartee,  bit  his  lips,  and  was  silent. 


As  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  just,  than  to  be- 
generous,  so  also  those  will  often  find  it  a  much 
harder  task  to  punish  than  to  pardon,  who  have 
both  in  their  power.  There  is  no  one  quality  of  the 
mind,  that  requires  more-  resolution,  and  receives  a 
less  reward,  than  that  prospective  but  ultimately 
merciful  severity,  which  strikes  the  individual  ftwr 
the  good  of  the  community.  The  popular  voice  — 
the  tears  of  relatives  — the  influence  of  rank  — 
the  eloquence  of  talent  — ^may  all  conspire  to  recom^ 
mend  an  act  of  clemency,  in  itself  most  grateful  to 
the  sympathies  of  one  whose  high  situation  has  pri- 
vileged him  to  exert  it.  What  shall  we  put  into  the 
opposite  scale  ?  The  public  good ;  but  it  may 
happen  that  the  public  themselves  have  signified 
their  willingness  to'  waive  this  high  consideration. 
Here,  then,  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  is  forced 
upon  a  trial  almost  too  great  for  humanity ;  he  is 
called  upon  to  sink  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the 
firmness  of  the  magistrate,  to  sacrifice  the  finest 
sensibilities  of  the  heart  to  the  sternest  dictates  of 
the  head,  and  to  exhibit  an  integrity  more  pure  than. 
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{tit  !€•  of  Ztmbla,  but  at  refHilaive  and  m  cold, 
rhotte  who  can  envy  a  Sovereign  ao  painful  a  pre* 
roffative,  know  little  of  otherai  and  leaa  of  them* 
aeTves.    Had  Doctor  Dodd*  been  pardoned,  who 

*  Miiny  thinking  pemnni  Itmcint  that  forgery  ahould  be 
puniah.'^d  with  dettn.  If  we  oonitdar  forgery  m  eonflned  to 
th«  notes  oC  tlie  Rank  of  Engltnd,  it  has  been  univerfelly 
objoctvU  to  thorn  that  they  have  hitherto  been  executed  in  so 
slovenly  a  manner,  as  to  have  become  temptations  to  the 
crime.  This  oircamstance  has  been  attended  with  another 
evil  not  quite  so  obvious  j  it  has  given  ground  for  a  false 
and  cruel  mode  of  reasonmff ;  H  has  been  argued,  that  an 
oilence  holding  out  such  fkcuitios,  can  only  be  prevented  by 
making  the  severest  possible  example  of  the  oflender  i  but 
surely  It  woukl  be  more' humane,  and  much  more  in  the 
true  spirit  of  legislation,  to  provent  the  crime  rather  by 
removing  those  facilities  which  act  as  temptations  to  It,  than 
by  passing  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  it  so  severe  that  the 
veiy  prmmcutors  shrink  Arom  the  task  of  jfoing  the  IViU 
extent  of  its  enactments,  by  perpetually  pemuttingthe  delin- 
quents to  dead  guilty  to  the  minor  oflenoe.  In  tne  particu- 
lar case  of  Dr.  Dodd,  these  observations  will  not  Ailly  apply  i 
and  the  observation  of  Thurlow  to  his  Hovereign  was  in  thie 
correct,  that  all  partial  exceptions  should  be  scrupulously 
avoidno.  1  have  however  heard  the  late  honourable  Dalnes 
Harrington  give  another  reason  for  Dodd*s  execution.  This 
gondcman  also  Informed  me  that  he  was  present  at  the 
attempt  to  recover  Dodd,  which  would  have  succeeded  if  a 
room  had  been  fixed  upon  nearer  the  place  of  execution,  ae 
the  vital  s|)ark  was  not  entirely  extinguished  when  the  mea- 
sures for  resuscitadon  commenced:  but  they  ultimately 
(ailed,  owing  to  the  immense  crowd  which  prevented  the 
arrival  of  tlie  hearse  In  proper  time.  A  very  feasible  scheme 
had  also  been  devised  for  the  Doctor's  escape  from  Newgate. 
The  oudine  of  it,  as  1  have  had  it  (Voin  the  ^ntleman  men* 
tionod  above,  was  thisi  There  was  a  certain  woman  In  the 
lower  walk  of  life,  who  happened  to  be  in  features  remark- 
ably like  the  Doctor.  Money  was  not  wanting,  and  she  wae 
•ngagnd  to  wait  on  Dodd  in  Newgate.  Mr.  rCirby.  at  thai 
time  the  governor  of  the  prison,  wae  inclined  to  snow  the 
Doctor  9fcry  civility  compatible  wiUx  bka  OM^aMdMd^l  -^i^-^ 
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shall  say  how  many  men  of  similar  talents  that 
cruel  pardon  might  not  have  fatally  ensnared.  Elo- 
quent as  he  was,  and  exemplary  as  perhaps  he 
would  have  been,  an  enlarged  view  of  his  case 
authorizes  this  irrefragable  inference  ;  tliat  the  most 
undeviating  rectitude,  and  the  longest  life  qf  such  a 
man,  could  not  have  conferred  so  great  and  soperma* 

tion  ;  amongst  other  indulgences,  books,  paper,  pens,  and 
a  reading  desk  had  been  permitted  to  be  bi ought  to  him; 
and  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  Doctor  to  be  found  by  his 
friends,  sitting  at  his  reading  desk,  and  dressed  in  the  habi- 
liments of  his  profession.  The  woman  above  alluded  to 
was,  in  the  character  of  a  domestic,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
coming  in  and  out  of  the  p'-ison,  to  brinjf  paper,  linen,  or 
other  necessaries.  The  party  who  had  planned  the  scheme 
of  his  escape,  soon  afler  the  intiT>duction  of  tliis  female  had 
been  established,  met  together  in  a  room  near  the  prison,  and 
requested  the  woman  to  permit  herself  to  be  dressed  in  the 
Doctor's  wig,  gown,  and  canonicals ;  she  consented ;  and 
in  this  disguise  the  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  it  asto* 
nished  all  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  would  have  deceived 
any  who  were  not  She  was  then  sounded  as  to  her  will* 
ingness  to  assist  in  the  Doctor's  escape,  if  she  were  well 
rewarded ;  after  some  consideration,  sKe  consented  to  play 
her  part  in  the  scheme,  which  was  simply  this,  that  on  a 
day  agreed  upon,  the  Doctor's  irons  having  been  previously 
filed,  she  should  exchange  dresses,  put  on  the  Doctor's 
gown  and  wig,  and  occupy  his  seat  at  the  readin^.desk, 
while  the  Doctor,  suddenly  raetiamorphosed  into  his  own 
female  domestic,  was  to  have  put  a  b<^nnct  on  his  head, 
taken  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  walked  coolly  and  auietly 
out  of  the  prison.  It  was  thought  that  this  plan  would  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  if  the  Doctor  himselfconld  have 
been  persuaded  to  accede-to  Jl ;  but  he  had  all  along  buoyed 
himself  up  with  the  hope  of  a  reprieve,  and  like  that  ancient 
general,  who  disdained  to  owe  a  victory  to  a  stratagem,  so 
neither  would  the  Doctor  he  indebted  for  his  life  to  a  trick* 
The  event  proved  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  ho  should 
have  had  so  many  scruples  on  this  occasion^  and  so  few  on 
another. 
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nent  a  benefit  on  society^  as  that  single  sacrifice,  his 
death.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Europe  saw^ 
the  greatest  Monarch  she  contained,  acknowledg- 
ing a  sovereign,  within  his  own  dominions,  greater 
than  himself;  a  sovereign  that  triumphed  not  only 
over  his  power,  but  over  his  pity — The  Supremacy 
of  tJie  Laws, 

The  praise  of  the  envious  is  far  less  creditable 
than  their  censure ;  they  praise  only -that  which  they 
can  surpass,*  but  that  which  surpasses  them — they 
censure. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  as  few  faults  as  most  men,  but 
jealousy  is  the  besetting  sin  of  his  profession,  and  Sir 
Joshua  did  not  altogether  escape  the  contagion.  From 
some  private  pique  or  other,  he  was  too  apt  to  take  eveiy 
opportunity  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Wilson,  perhaps 
tlie  first  landscape  painter  of  his  day.  On  a  certain  occa- 
sion, when  some  members  of  the  profession  were  discussing 
the  respective  merits  of  their  brother  artists,  Sir  Joshua, 
in  the  presence  of  Wilson,  more  pointedly  than  politely 
remarked,  that  Gainsboroxishwas  indisfmtahly  and  beyond 
all  comparison,  the  first  landscape  painter  of  the  day ;  tiow  it 
will  be  recollected,  that  Gainsborongh  was  very  far  from  a 
contemptible  painter  of  portraits  as  well ;  and  Wilson  imme- 
diately followed  up  the  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  by  saying,  that 
whether  Gainsborough  was  the  first  landscape  fainter  or 
not  of  the  day,,  yet  thf*re  was  one  thin/^  in  which  all  present, 
not  excepting  Sir  Joshua  himself,  would  agree,  that  Gains- 
boroujrh  was  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the  day  without  any 
probability  of  a  rival.  Here  we  see  two  nien  respectively 
eminent  in  the  departments  of  their  art,  giving  an  undeserved 
superiority  to  a  tnird  in  both  ;  but  a  superiority  only  ^yen 
to  gratify  the  pique  of  each,  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of 
the  other.  The  late  Mr.  West  was  perfectly  free  from  this 
fugra  suecM  loUfrinis.i-  This  freedom  from  all  envy  was  not 
lost  upon  the  discriminating  h?ad,  and  benevolent  heart 
o£  our  late  sovereign.    Sir  William  Beachy  having  just 

t  Tba  blood  of  iIm  blMk  wttla  «ds(y.«,  ««n^-'^'>^ 
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Men  are  more  readily  contented  with  no  int^ 
lectual  light  than  a  little ;  and  Wherever  they  have 
been  taught  to  acquire  some  knowledge  in  order  to 
please  others,  they  have  most  generally  gone  on 
to  acquire  more,  to  please  themselves.  *  So  far 
shall  thou  go,  hut  no  farther ,  is  as  inappUcable  to 
wisdom  as  to  the  wave.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  may  stand  in  the  garden,  undesiredj  only 
80  long  as  it  be  untouched ;  but  the  moment  it  is 
tasted,  all  prohibition  will  be  vain.  The  present  is 
an  age  of  inquiry,  and  truth  is  the  real  object  of 
many,  the  avowed  object  of  all.  But  as  truth  can 
neither  be  divided  against  herself,  nor  rendered 
destructive  of  herself,  as  she  Cburts  investigation, 
and  solicits  inquiry,  it  follows  that  her  worshippefs 
must  grow  with  the  growth,  strengthen  with  the 
strength,  and  improve  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  '  Quieta  ne  movete^  is  a  sound  maxim 
for  a  rotten  cause.  But  there  is  a  nobler  maxim 
from  a  higher  source,  which  enjoins  us  to  tryaU 
things,  but  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.  The 
day  is  past,  when  custom  could  procure  acquies- 
cence ;  antiquity,  reverence ;  or  power,  obedience 
to  error ;  and  although  error^  and  that  of  the  most 

returned  from  IVindsor,  where  he  had  enjoyed  an  mterriew 
with  his  late  majestjr,  otlled  on  West  in  London.  He  was 
out,  but  drank  tea  with  Mn.  West,  and  took  an  opportunity 
of  informing  her  how  very  high  Mr.  West  stood  in  the  gooiSl 
opinion  of  ms  sovereign,  who  had  partieulariy  dwelt  on  Mr. 
West^s  entire  freedom  from  jealousy  or  envy,  and  who  had 
remarked  to  Sir  William,  that  in  the  numerous  interviews 
he  had  permitted  to  Mr.  West,  he  had  never  heard  Imi  iittar 
a  single  word  detractory  or  depreciative  of  the  talents  or 
merits  of  any  one  human  being  whatsoever.  Mrs.  West^ 
on  hearing  this,  replied  with  somewhat  ^  plain 
bluntness, — Gro  thou  and  do  likewise. 
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bold  and  dangerous  kind,  has  her  worshippers,  in 

the  very  midst  of  us,  yet  it  is  simply  and  solely 

because  they  mistake  error  for  tnUh,    Show  them 

their  error,  and  the  same  power  that  would  in  vain 

compel  them  now  to  abjure  it,  would  then  as  vainly 

be  exerted  in  compelling  them  to  adore  it.     But  as 

nothing  is  more  turbulent  and  unmanageable  than  a 

half  enlightened  population,  it  is  the  duty,  no  less 

than  the  interest,  of  those  who  have  begun  to 

teach  the  people  to  reason,  to  see  that  they  use 

that  reason  aright ;  for  understanding,  like  happi* 

ness,  is  far  more  generally  diffused,  than  the  i^ 

questerod  scholar  would  either  concede  or  imagine. 

I  have  often  observed  this  in  the  uneducated,  thai 

when  another  can  give  them  true  premises,  they 

will  draw  tolerably  fair  conclusions  for  themselves. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  a  man 

that  is  half  intoxicated,  so  nothing  is  more  dange* 

rous  than  a  mind  that  is  half  informed.     It  is  this 

semi-scientific  description  of  intellect,  that  has 

organized  those  bold  attacks,  made,  and  still  making, 

upon  Christianity.     The  extent  and  sale  of  infidel 

publications  is  beyond  all  example  and  behef.  This 

mtellectual  poison*  is  circulating  through  the  low* 

*  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  a  very  conclu8iv^  performance,  the 
A.nti-cleist  docs  npt  attempt  to  parry  the  weapon,  ao  mach 
as  to  disarm  the  hand  that  wields  it ;  for  he  does  not  explain 
away  the  objections  that  have  been  advanced  by  the  oeis^ 
but  ne  labours  rather  to  extirpate  theni,  and  to  show  that 
they  have  no  other  root  but  misconception  or  mistake.  Mr. 
Bcnanif*s  endeavours  have  had  for  their  object  the  mani- 
festation of  the  unimpeachable  character  and  attributes  of 
the  great  Jehovali,  and  the  inviolable  purity  of  the  Hebirew 
text.  Every  Christian  will  wish  success  to  such  labours, 
and  ewwy  Hebrew  scholar  will  examine  if  thej  deserve  it. 
I  do  not  pretend  or  prasuins  to  be  a  coiapeCeat  judfs  oC  thiC 

Yoh.  IL' 
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est  ramifications  of  society ;  for  it  is  presumed 
that  if  tlie  root  can  be  rendered  rotten,  the  tower- 
ing tree  must  fall.     The  manufacture  is  well  suited 

most  important  question  ;  it  ia  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  profouiidest  Hebrew  scholars  in  the  kingdom.  The  Rabbi 
Meldolah,  whose  proficiency  in  the  Hebrew  language  will 
give  his  opinions  some  weight,  admitted,  in  my  presence,  one 
very  material  point,  that  Mr.  Bellamy  had  not  perverted  the 
si^nitication  ot'  the  sacred  Ketib,  or  Hebrew  text,  as  far  as 
he  was  able  to  decide.     Should  this  author's  emendations 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  they  should  be  adopted,  as  no  time 
ami  no  aulliority  can  consecrate  error.     Mr.  Bellamy  has 
mr't  with  patronage  in  the  very  highest  quarter;  a  patronage 
liberal  in  every  sense  of  the  word  j  and  as  honourable  to>the 
patron  as  to  the  autlior.    His  alterations,  I  admit,  are  ex- 
tremely numerous,  important,  and  consequential ;  but  they 
arc  supported  by  a  mass  of  erudition,  authority,  and  argu- 
ment that  does  indeed  demand  our  most  serious  attention, 
and  many,  in  common  with  myself,  will  lament  that  thoy  have 
drank  at  the  stream  more  freely  than  at  the  fountain.    Mr. 
Bellamy  contends,  that  he  has  not  altered  the  sisnificatioa 
of  a  single  word  in  the  original  Hebrew  text ;  and  he  defends 
this  position  by  various  citations  from  numerous  other  pas- 
sages, wherein  he  maintains  that  the  same  word  carries  the 
meaning  he  has  given  it  in  his  new  version,  but  a  meaning 
very  often  totally  different  from  that  of  the  version  now  in 
use.     And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  new  signification 
he  would  establish,  while  it  rectifies  that  which  was  absurd, 
and  reconciles  that  which  was  contradictory,  is  borne  out 
by  a  similar  meaning  of  the  same  word  in  various  other  pas- 
sages which  he  adduees,  that  are  neither  absurd  nor  con- 
tradictory.   But,  if  we  would  retain  the  word  that  he  would 
alter,  and  apply  it  to  the  passages  thai  he  has  cited,  in 
the  same  sense  that  it  cames  in  the  disputed  passage  in 
the  old  version,  what  will  then  be  the  consequence  ?     All 
the  passages  which  before  were  plain  and  rational,  become 
unintelligible ;  and  the  passage  under  consideration,  which 
was  before  absurd  or  contradictory,  will  remain  so.     The 
points  which  Mr.  Bellamy  chi"tty "labours  to  establish  are 
the  following :  That  the  original  Hebrew  text  is,  at  this 
moment,  as  pure  as  at  the  time  of  David  :  That  Christ  and 
his  apostles  invariably  quote  from  the  original  Hebrew: 
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for  the  market,  and  the  wares  to  the  lirants.  These 
publications  are  put  forth  with  a  degree  of  flippant 
vivacity  that  prevents  them  from  being  dullj  at  the 
same  time  that  they  profess  tOi  be  didactic,  while 
their  grand  and  all  pervading  error,  lies  too  deep  to 
be  detected  by  superEcial  observers ;  for  they- -draw 
somewhat  plausible  conclusions,  from  premises  thai 
are  false,  and  they  have  to  do  with  a  class  of  read- 
ers that  concede  to  them  the  ^petitio  principiiy^ 
without  even  knowing  that  it  has  been  asked.     It 

That  the  ori^nal  Scptuagint,  finished  under  the  p^tronaee 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  three  hundred  and  fitty 
years  bi^fdre  Christ,  was  burnt  in  the  Alexandrian  library : 
That  the  spurioas  Septuagint .  is  a  ^d  translation  :  and, 
therefore,  that  irii  translations  from  it  must  partake  of  its. 
imperfections :  That  thejirst  Christian  churches,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  afler  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
hud  recourse  to  the  Greek  translation  made  by  Aquila*' 
In  confirmation  of  tliose  positionB,  Mr.  BoHamy  miotes' 
Michaelis,  Buxtorf,  Lpwth,  Kennicott,  Archbishops  fiow- 
eomhc.  Seeker,  and  Usher,  all  profound  Hebrew  scholars, 
the  latter  of  whom  alBrmn,  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  that  diis 
spurious  Soptuagint  of  Aqnila  continually  takes  from,  adds 
to,  and  changes  the  Hebrew  text  at  pleasure;  that  the 
original  Septuagint  was  lost  long  ago  ;  and  that  what  has 
ever  since  gone  under  that  name,  \&  a  spurious  copy,  abound- 
ing with  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations  of  the  Hebrew 
text'  Mr.  Bellamy's  very  arduom  undertaking,  has  excited 
the  greatest  sensation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  he 
must  expect  that  a  question  involving  such  hig^i  and  awful 
intf'rests,  will  be  moMt  strictly  scrutinized.  Inasmuch  as  all 
his  emendations  have  for  Uieir  object  the  depriving  of  the 
champion  of  infidelity  of  all  just  ground  of  caVil  and  objec- 
tion, every  Christian  will  sincerely  wish  him  success,  until  it 
he  cleariy  proved  by  competent  Hobrow  scholars,  that  he 
has  touched  tlie  ark  of  God  with  unhallowed  lumds,  eitlier 
by  misrepresenting  the  significaiion,  or  by  violating  the 
pu'ity  of  t!>'^  H(?br»iw  text,  *  Sitbjudice  lis  eat.^i 
♦  Begging  the  qu«*4ion.— Pub. 

t  Tbe  CMe  is  before  tbe  judf  ««—Yum, 
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would  seem  that  ^ren  the  'writ^tv  themselreey  «r» 
not  alvtays  aware  of  the  baseless  and  hollow  gfonhd 
upon  which  the  foundation  of  their  reaeomng  rests. 
If  indeed  their  conduct  did  alwa^  arise  bom  igno* 
ranee,  rather  than  from  insincerity^  we,  as  Chris-* 
tians,  muBt  feel  more  inclined  to  ptosuade  than  to 
provoke  them,  and  to  hold  the  toarcn  of  truth  to  their 
minds,  rather  than  the  torcjii  of  persecution  to  thair 
bodies.  In  the  nineUaUh  ceiituiy,  we  would  not 
recommend  the  vindictive  and  dogmaitie  qml  of  a 
Calvin,  nor  the  overbearmg  and  violent  tenmer  of 
a  Lutheir,  but  that  charity  ^  iMek  Uw^  ^mmfjff* 
V0hed^  shining  forth,  in  the  mild  and.  aeccNiaible 
demeanour  of  ^  Erasmusi  that  would  ^onviaee, 
in  order  to  conciliate,  rallier  than  conviett  in  order 
to  condemn.  It  is  for  those  mho  thriTO  bj  Hm 
darkness,  to  hurl  their  anathemas  against  Ite'diiuh 
sion  of  hght ;  but  wisdom,  like  a  pure  ana  brjchl 
conductor,  can  rmidlBr  haradessthe  ^hm^mfai^ 
eMn*  of  the  Vatican.  We  hail  the  ;narck  of  intel* 
lect,  because  we  know,  that  a  reason  that  is  cidti- 
vated,  is  the  best  Sttpport  of*  wonbip.thaf  is  pinreu 
The  temple  of  truth,  like  the  indestmctiUe  pOlbr 
of  Smeaton,  is  founded  on  a  rock;  it  tfiumplMi 
over  the  tempest,  and  enlightens  those  yeiy  billows 
that  impetuously  but  impotently  ruak  on  to  owor* 
"vdielm  iL 


Those  illustrious  men,  who  like  tcnnches,  have 
consumed  themselves  in  order  to  enlighten  others, 
have  oflen  lived  unrewarded,  and  died  unlammted. 
The  tongues  of  aftertimes  have  done  them  justida 
in  one  sense,  but  injustice  in  another.  They  have 
honoured  them  with  their  praise,  but  they  have  die* 
graced  them  with  their  pity.    They  pity  them  Civw 
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sooth,  becattse  they  missed  of  present  praise,  and 
temporal  emolument ;  things  great  indeed  to  the  lit* 
tie,  but  little  U)  the  great.  Shall  we  pity  a  hero, 
because,  on  the  day  of  victory,  he  had  sacrificed  a 
meal  ?  And  those  mighty  minds,  whom  these  pig- 
mies presume  to  commiserate,  but  whom  they 
cannot  comprehend,  were  contending  for  a  far 
nobler  prize  than  any  which  those  who  pity  them, 
could  either  give  or  withhold.  Wisdom  was  iheir 
object,  and  that  object  they  attained  ;  she  was  their 
*  exceeding  great  reward.^  Let  us  therefore  honour 
such  men,  if  we  can,  and  emulate  them,  if  wa 
dare ;  but  let  us  bestow  our  pity,  not  on  them,  but 
on  ourseWes,  who  have  neither  the  merit  to  deserve 
renown,  nor  the  magnanimity  to  despise  it. 

To  pervert  the  talents  we  have  improved  under 
the  tuition  of  a  party,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
very  party  by  whom  they  were  improved,  is  an 
offence  that  generous  and  noble  minds  find  it 
almost  as  difficult  to  pardon  in  others,  as  to  commit 
\\\  themselves.  It  is  true  that  we  are  enjoined  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  I  remember  no  text  that 
enforces  a  similar  conduct  with  regard  to  our 
friends.  David,  we  may  remember,  exclaimed, 
that  if  it  had  been  his  enemy  who  had  injured  him, 
he  could  have  borne  it,  but  it  was  hi»-own  familiar 
friend.  .We  took^  says  he  sweet  counsel  together^ 
and  walked  in  thd  house  of  God  as  friends.  There- 
fore, to  employ  the  powers  of  our  mind  to  injure 
those  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  per- 
fection of  those  powers,  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  as 
monstrous  as  if  Patrdclus  had  attacked  Achilles, 
in  the  very  armour  in  which  he  had  invested  him 
for  the  destruction  of  ilector :  . 

3» 
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'  Non  has  qu^stvm  munus  in  usus.*^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Burkef  on  his  first  debut 
in  life,  improved  himself  not  a  httle,  under  the  ban- 
ners and  the  patronage  of  the  opposition;  for 
which  purpose  he  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
various  debates  and  disputations  held  at  the  house 
of  one  Jeacocke,  a  baker,  but  who,  notwithstanding 
his  situation  in  life,  was  gifted  with  such  a  vein  of 
eloquence,  that  he  was  unanimously  constituted 
perpetual  president  of  the  famous  disputing  society 
held  at  Robin  Hood,  near  Temple-Bar.  On  a 
certain  memorable  occasion,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Burke  exclaiming,  ^  I  quit  the  camp  J 
suddenly  left  the  opposition  benches,  and  going 
over  to  the  treasury  side  of  the  house,  thundered  ^ 
violent  phiUppic  agamst  his  former  friends  sdid 
associates.  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  a  spirited 
reply  to  that  unlooked  for  attack,  nearly  in  the'fol* 
lowing  words. — *•  That  gentleman,  to  use  his  own 
expression  has  quitted  the  camp ;  but  he  will  recol- 
lect that  he  has  quitted  as  a  deserter,  and  i 
sincerely  hope  he  will  never  return  as  a  spy.  1 
for  one,'  he  continued,  '  cannot  sympathize  in  the 
astonishment  with  which  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
apostacy  has  electrified  the  house ;  for  neither  I, 
nor  that  gentleman,  have  forgotten  from  whom  he 
has  borrowed  those  weapons  which  he  now 
uses  against  us.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
astonished  at  that  gentleman's  present  tergiversa- 
tion, I  consider  it  to  be  not  only  characteristic,  but 
consistent ;  for  it  is  but  natural,  that  he  who  oa 

*  Xtifoir  tkU  furpote  i0m  the  gift  fteifoiocd.— Pub. 

t  Burke  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Iiidi 
talent ;  but  his  imagination  too  oflen  ran  away  with  hb 
/udgmalf  and  fail  imereti  with  both. 
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his  first  starting  in  life,  could  commit  so  gross  a 
blunder  as  to  go  to  the  baket^s  for  hia  eloquence, 
should  conclude  such  a  career,  by  coming  to  the 
house  of  Commons  for  his  bread,* 

As  there  are  some  sermons,  that  would  have 
been  sermons  upon  every  thing,  if  the  preachers 
had  only  touched  upon  religion  in  their  variety,  so 
there  are  some  men,  who  would  know  a  little  of 
every  thing,  if  they  did  but  know  a  httle  of  their 
oum  profession.  And  yet  these  men  often  succeed 
in  hfe ;  for  as  they  are  voluble  and  fluent,  upon 
subjects  that  every  body  understands,  the  world 
gives  them  credit  for  knowledge  in  their  own  pro- 
fession, although  it  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  on 
which  they  are  totally  igndrant.  Yet,  if  we  choso 
to  be  sophistical,  we  might  affirm  that  i^  requires 
more  talent  to  succeed  in  a  in*ofession  that  we  do 
not  understand,  than  in  one  that  we  do ;  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  it  does  not  require  more  talent,  but 
more  impudence ;  and  we  have  but  little  reason 
to  pride  ourselves  upon  a  success  that  is  indebted 
much  more  to  the  weakness  of  others,  than  to  any 
strength  of  our.  own. 

Evidence*  has  oflen  been  termed  the  eye  of  tho 

*  I  have  said  that  evidence  seldom  deceives,  or  is  de- 
eeUred.  In  fact  its  very  etymolofry  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  something  clearly  perceived  and  ascertained,  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses.  And  herein  evidence,  I  must  repeat, 
differs  most  materially  from  testimony,  which,  as  its  deriva- 
tion also  dearly  shows  us,  can  be  nothing  more  than  tha 
deposition  of  a  witness,  which  deposition  may  be  true  or 
fidte^  according  to  the  will  of  him  who  testifies.  A*o  msti 
con  will  that  his  own  mind  should  receive  one  im^iteasvofi^ 
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law,  and  has  been  too  generally  considered  to  be 
that  which  regulates  the  decisions  of  all  courts  of 

his  tongue  should  communicate  a  diflferent  impres^on  to  the 
senses  of  otherf!,  from  that  which  he  has  received  from  his 
own.  And,  hence,  it  happens  that  a  sagacious  and  pene- 
trating judge  has  got  a  very  high  kind  of  moral  conviction, 
more  eatismctory,  perhaps,  rnd  coiiiclusive  than  the  unsup- 
i»orted  though  positive  oath  of  any  one  individual  whosoever; 
i.  mean  a  cormucted  chain  of  circumstances,  all  pointing  one 
way,  and  Leading  the  miud  to  one  object ;  a  chain  by  which 
truth  hasofrcn  been  pumped  up  from  ner  well,  notwitnstand- 
ing  all  the  cffoits  of  tesHvionyj  to  keep  her  at  the  "bottom  of 
it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Donnollan,  who  was  executed  for 
poisoning  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  with  distilled  laurel 
water,  some  circumstances  were  elicited  that  would  have 
weighed  more  strongly  in  the  judgment  of  reflecting  minds, 
than  any  positive  but  single  anidavit  which  might  have  been 
brouglit  to  contradict  them.  A  Still,  that  iiad  been  recently 
used,  was  discovered  un  tiis  prejiiises.  Donnollaii  was  so 
bad  u  chciaist,  that  on  being  asked  for  what  purD09e.hehad 
procured  this  machine^  he  replied,  *  that  he  haa  used  it  to 
make  lime-vttter  f  to  kill  the  fleas ;'  not  knowing  that  lime- 
water  could  only  be  made  by  saturating  water  with  fime, 
and  that  a  Still,  never  was,  ana  never  can  be  applied  to  such  a 
purpose.  In  his  library,  there  happened  to  be  a  single  number 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  and  pf  this  single  number 
the  leaves  had  been  cut  only  in  one  place,  ana  this  place 
happened  to  containan  aceonntof  the  mode  of  making  laiui4- 
water  by  distillation.  The  greatest  discretion  and  shrewdness 
is  necessary  where\'er  circumstances  point  one  way,  and 
testimony  another,  since  probable  falsenood  will  always  be 
more  readily  accredited  than  improbable  truth ;  and  it  unfor- 
tunately happens  that  there  are  occasions,  where  the  strong, 
est  circumstances  have  misled,  as  in  that  famous  case  of  the 
murdered  farmer,  recorded  by  Judge  Hale. — I  have  heard 
the  late  Daines  Barrington  mention  a  very  extraordinary 
circumstance,  of  a  similar  kind,  that  took  place,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  prior  even  to  his  time,  and  I 
have  forgotten  the  names  of  the  parties.  As  the  story  may 
be  new  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  shall  relate  it  as  nearly  as 
my  memory  serves.  A  country  gentleman  was  traveninff 
from  Berkshire,  on  horseback,  to  London  :  he  had  a  firiend 
with  bim  and  a  servant,  and  they  suppsd  tt  the  inn,  and 
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justice,  that  are  conducted  with  impartiality.  The 
term  evidence,  so  applied,  is  a  misnomer,  since, 
from  the  viery  nature  of  things,  evidence  rarely,  if 

ordered  bods  £br  the  night  At  supper,  his  friend  happened 
to  observe  to  the  gentleman^  tliat  it  would  be  adviseable  to 
ftut  oarly  on  the  next  morning,  as  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
go  over  Hounslow  Heath  afler  sunset,  he  had  so  much  pro- 

a  about  him.  This  conversation  was  overheard  by  th« 
ord,  who  assisted  the  sentleman's  servant  in  waiting  at 
the  table.  About  the  middle  of  the  ni^t  the  gentleman's 
companion  thought  he  heard  a  noise  m  lus  friend's  apar^ 
mcnt,  but  it  passed  over,  and  he  thought  no  more  of  it  Somt 
litUe  time  afterwards,  he  was  again  disturbed  by  a  similar 
noise,  when  he  determined  on  entering  the  apartment  Ha 
did  so,  and  the  first  object  he  saw,  was  the  landlord  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  countenance  of  the  greatest 
consternation,  standin^f  over  the  still  blooding  and  mur- 
dered body  of  his  fnend.  On  a  still  further  search,  it 
appeared  tnat  the  gentleman  had  been  robbed  of  all  hb 
property,  and  a  knire  was  discovered  on  the  b«f  which  was 
proved  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord.  He  was  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed,  and  What  ikn  rery  remarkable^ 
he  admitted  that  he  most  justly  deserved  to  mwer,  although 
he  persuted  to  the  last  mpment  in  his  entire  innocence  of 
the  crime  for  which  he  wa>  condemned.  This  mysterious 
afbir  was  not  explained  until  eome  years  afterwards,  when 
the  gentleman's  servant,  on  his  death-bed,  confessed  that  Jb 
was  Uie  man  who  had  robbed  and  murdered  his  master.  It 
would  seom  that6otA  the  landlord  and  the  servant  had  noariy 
at  the  same  time  made  up  their  mind  to  commit  this  dreadful 
de'xl,  but  without  communicating  their  intentions  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  one  had  anticipftted  the  other  by  a  few 
miiiut«M.  The  consternation  visible  in  the  countenance  of 
the  landlord,  )m  confused  and  einbarraflsfMl  acrount  of  his 
iiitriMion  into  the  chamber,  and  of  the  cause  that  brought 
hi:n  there  at  such  au  hour,  were  all  natural  consequences  of 
that  alann  pn>duccd  by  finding  a  fcllow-crcatiire  whom  he 
had  Hiillittd  forth  at  the  dead  of  the  iii^ht  to  Jratroy,  welter* 
ing  i'l  MiKid,  and  already  murdered  to  his  hands ;  nnd  the 
knife  had  itiv«>luutarily  dropped  from  his  arm,  upliflod  to 
strike,  Init  un<*trung  as  il  were,  and  pai'alysed  by  the  terror 
excited  by  so  uneipected  and  horrifying  a  diacovar(« 
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ever,  either  can  or  does  appear  in  a  court  of  jua^- 
tice.  We  do  not  mean  to  quibble  about  wonls, 
nor  to  split  distinctions  where  there  are  no  differ- 
ences. The  eye  of  the  law,  however,  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  composed  of  something  very 
different  from  evidence ;  for  evidence  seldom 
deceives,  or  is  itself  deceived.  The  law  is 
compelled  to  make  use  of  an  eye  that  is  far 
more  imperfect,  an  eye  that  soinetiraes  sees  too 
little,  and  sometimes  too  much ;  this  ^e  is  testi- 
mony. If  a  man  comes  in  a  court  of  justice 
covered  with  wounds  and  bruises,  I  admit  that  the 
whole  court  has  evidence  before  it,  that  the  man 
has  been  beaten  and  mangled.  Evidence  is  the 
impression  made  upon  a  man's  awn  miiyd,  througk 
his  own  senses ;  but  testimony  is  the  impression 
that  he  may  choose  thht  his  tongue  should  mak^ 
upon  the  senses  of  others ;  and  here  we  have  at 
very  serious  disfinetion  not  without  a  differencew 
Thus  for  instance,  if  I  see  A  murdered  by  B;  I 
am  satisfied  of  that  fact,  and  this  is  evidence ;  lifUt 
I  may  think  fit  to  swear  that  he  was  murdered  by 
C,  and  then  the  court  are  bound  to  be  satisfied  ^ 
that  fact ^  and  this  is  testimony. 

There  is  a  spot  in  Birmingham,  where  the  steam 
power  is  concentrated  on  a  very  large  seale,  m 
order  to  be  let  out  in  small  parts  and  parcels  to 
those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  of  the  power  of 
mind  in  London.  It  is  concentrated  and  brought 
together  here  into  one  focus,  so  as  to  be  at  the  ser- 
vice of  all  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Doctor  Johnson  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  when 
he  observed,  that  he  could  sit  in  the  smoky  corner 
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of  Bolt  Court,  and  draw  a  cirde  round  himself,  of 
one  mile  in  diameter^  that  should  comprise  and 
embrace  more  energy,  ability,  and  intellect,  than 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  island  besides.  The 
circumstance  of  talent  of  every  kind  being  sa 
accessible,  in  consequence  of  its  being  so  contigu- 
ous, this  it  is  that  designates  Londoti  as  the  real 
uni'versity  of  England.  If  we  wish  indeed  to  col- 
late manuscripts,  we  may  repair  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge,  but  we  must  come  to  London*  if  we 
would  collate  men.    * . 


Men  of  enterprising  an^  ensp getic  minds,  when 
buried  alive- in  the  gkiomy  walls  of  a  prison,  may 
be  considered  as  called  upon  to  endure  a  trial  ihsX 
will  put  all  their  strength  of  mind  and  fortitude  to 
the  test,  far  more  than  all  the  hazards,  the  dilem- 
mas, and  the  broils  of  the  camp,  tlie  cabinet,  or  tho 
cabal.  I  have  often  considered  ithat  the  caidinal 
de  Retz  was  never  so  great  as  on  one  occasion, 
which  occurred  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  He 
was  shut  up  in  that  fortress  by  his  implacable  ene- 
my Mdzarin  ;t  and  on  looking  out  of  his  grated 

*  These  observations  do  not  at  all  interfere  with  some 
fomrier  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  labouring  dosses  of  th« 
eommunit;^  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the  seientifie  4U8ortment, 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  that  is  great  m  London,  will 
not  be  little  any  where. 

t  This  same  minister  had  shat  up  some  other  person  in 
the  Bastile  for  a  few  years,  owing  to  a  trifling  nUMce  in  his 
name.  He  was  at  last  turned  out,  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  he  was  clapped  in.  The  mistake  was  explained  to  him, 
on  his  dismissal ;  but  he  received  a  gentle  hint  to  beware  of 
a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  ciir|p8ity  which  he  had  evinced 
during  his  confinemrnt  Not  beinff  over  anxious  again  to 
trespass  on  the  hospitalities  of  the  Bastile,  ho  ventured  to 
ask  what  involuntary  proof  he  could  hi^^e  ^«iql  ol^^co»  "^^fc^ 
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window,  to  &n  the  burning  ierer  of  hope  idzyoi, 
he  saw  some  labourers  busy  .in  preparing  &  email 
plot  of  ground  opposite  to  his  apartment.  Wbeu 
the  person  commissioned  to  attend  him,  brought  ia 
his  breakfast,  he  ventured  to  inquire  of  hjm  what 
those  labourers  were  about  whom  he  saw  from  his 
window;  he  replied,  they  are  preparing  the  ground 
foi'  tiie  reception  of  the  seed  of  some  tuparagua,  \ 
vegetable  of  which  we  haveheard  that  your  Excel- 
lency is  particularly  fond.  The  cardinal  received 
this  appalling  intelligence  with  a  atnile. 

Some  have  wondered  how  it  happens  that  tbnso 
who  have  shone  so  conepicuously  at  the  bar,  should 
have  been  eclipsed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the 
giants  of  Westminster  HaD  should  have  been  mere 
pigmies*  at  St.  Stephen's.  That  a  successful  foren- 
sic pleader  should  be  a  poor  diplomatic  orator, 
is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  a  good 
microscope  ehoiild  make  a  bad  telescope.  The 
mind  of  the  pleader  is  occupied  in  acrulinizing 
minutiae,  that  of  the  statesman  ia  grasping  magni- 

danjrerons  spirit  of  curiosity,  in  order  that  be  mi^bt  cars- 
fully  nvoid  such  nn  otToiioe  in  futilin:  be  vas  theo  gravely 
told  thai,  lit  hail  on  oneo.:casion  niaileuBc  of  these  words  to 
an  Dltunilaiil ;  '1  alnuva  tlioiieht  myself  ihe  nuiSt  insignifi< 
colli  ft-Dow  upn")  tlio  face  of  the  earth,  and  sliould  bo  moat 
particutncW  nbiigt'il  lo  yuu  ir  you  coidil  ioronii  me  by  what 
possible  nieaiiH  I  ever  beomo  of  sufficieat  i:i>nsei(iieiica  to 
be  shiit  lip  in  tliia  i^i-cv.' 

*  Such  nieu  as  Ditnninc,  Sir  Gamucl  Romilly,  and  Lord 
Erakinc,  form  splunili<i  excipliuns  to  this  general  rule,  and 
onlv  ecrvp  to  allow  the  wand ciful  elanticity  ofthe  uoivets  (^ 
the'humno  mind.  Wcddeibutti  vat  not  always  so  succesa- 
fill  in  the  Ilinur  as  in  the  tl>iU;  and  '  lOa  n  jatlet  ni  oata 
J)«bu,t  waa  a  quotation  not  unhappily  applied, 
r  Ate  MV  ■'Hiwta  Ui  halL-Anb 


tudes, — the  one  deals  in  particulars,  and  the  other 
in  generals.  The  well-defined  rights  of  individuals 
are  the  province  of  the  pleader,  but  the  enlarged 
and  undetermined  claims  of  communities  are  the 
arena  of  the  statesman.  Forensic  eloquence  may 
be  said  to  lose  in  comprehension,  what  it  gains  in 
acuteness,  as  an  eye  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  hour-hand,  would  be  unable  to  di»> 
cover  the  time  of  the  day.  We  might  also  add, 
that  a  mind  long  hackneyed  in  anatomizing  the 
nice  distinctions  of  words,  must  be  the  less  able 
to  grapf^e  with  the  more  extended  bearing  of 
things ;  and  he  that  regulates  most  of  his  condii- 
sions  by  precedent  that  is  past,  will  be  somewhat 
embarrassed,  when  he  has  to  do  with  power  that  is 
present. 

It  has  been  urged  that  it  is  dangerous  to  enlighten 
the  lower  orders,  because  it  is  impossible  to  enlighten 
them  sufficiently ;  and  that  it  is  far  mere  easy  to 
give  them  knowledge  enough  to  make  them  discon- 
tented, than  wisdom  enough  to  make  them  resigned ; 
since  a  smatterer  in  philosophy  can  see  the  evils  of 
life,  but  it  requires  an  adept  in  it  to  support  them. 
To  all  such  specious  reasonings,  two  incontrover- 
tible axioms  might  be  opposed,  that  truth  and 
wisdom  are  the  firmest  friends  of  virtue,  ignorance 
and  falsehood  of  vice;  It  will  therefore,  be  as 
hazardous  as  unadviseable,  for  any  rulers  of  a 
nation  to  undertake  to  enlighten  it,  unless  they 
themselves  are  prepared  to  bring  their  own  exam- 
ple up  to  the  standard  of  their  own  instructions, 
and  to  take  especial  care  that  their  practice  shall 
precede  their  dt^c^^^  ;  for  a  people  that  is  enliglit- 
ened  m^jfoUow^  but  they  caflr  no  lQiii(|Bt  >m  Ml.       . 

Vol.  IL^-4  \ 
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True  greatness  is  that  alone  which  is  allowed  to 
be  80,  by  the  most  great;  and  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  perfection  is  best  understood,  only  by 
those  who  stand  nearest  themselves  unto  it.  As  he 
that  is  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  an  object, 
is  a  bad  judge  of  the  relative  space  that  separates 
other  objects,  comparatively  contiguous,  so  also 
those  that  are  a  great  way  off  from  excellence,  are 
equally  liable  to  be  misled,  as  to  the  respective 
advances  those  who  have  nearly  reached  it  have 
made.  The  combination  of  research,  of  deduc- 
tion, and  of  design,  developing  itself  at  last  in  the 
discovery  of  the  safety-lamp  for  the  miner,  and 
muzzling,  as  it  were  in  a  metalhc  net,  as  fine  as 
gossamer,  the  most  powerful  and  destructive  of 
the  elements,  was  an  effort  of  mind  that  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  vast  difficuky  of  the  end,  and  of  the 
beautfful  simplicity  of  the  means.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  will  receive  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the 
most  ignorant,  but  the  civic  crown  he  has  so  nobly 
earned,  will  be  placed  upon  his  head  by  the  admira- 
tion  and  the  suffrages  of  the  most  wise.  The  truly 
great,  indeed,  are  few  in  number,  and  slow  t^  admit 
superiority ;  but,  when  once  admitted  they  do  more 
homage  to  the  greatness  that  overtops  them,  even 
than  minds  that  are  inferior  and  subordinate.  In  a 
former  pubhcation,  I  have  related  that  I  once  went 
to  see  an  exhibition  of  a  giant ;  he  was  particularly 
tall  and  well  proportioned.  I  was  much  interested 
by  a  group  of  children  who  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  I  promised  myself  much  amusement 
from  the  effect  that  the  entrance  of  a  giant  would 
produce  upon  them.  But  I  was  disappointed,  for 
this  Brobdignag  seemed  tp  excite  a  much  less  sen* 
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satlon  than  I  had  anticipated,  in  this  joung  coterie 
of  Lilliputians.  I  took  a  subsequent  opportunity 
to  express  my  astonishment  on  this  subject  to  the 
giant  himself,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  inva- 
riably made  the  same  remark,  and  that,  children 
and  persons  of  diminutive  stature  never  expressed 
half  the  surprise  or  gratification  on  seeing  hun,  that 
was  evinced  by  those  that  are  tall.  The  reason  of 
this  puzzled  me  a  little,  until  at  last  I  began  to 
reflect  that  children  and  persons  of  small  stature 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  looking  up  at  others, 
and  therefore  it  costs  them  no  trouble  to  look  a 
little  higher  at  a  giant ;  but  those  who  are  compa- 
ratively tali,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  looking  dovm  upon  all  others,  are  bejrond 
measure  astonished,  when  they  meet  one  whose 
very  superior  stature  obliges  them  to  look  up  ;  and 
so  it  is  with  minds,  for  the  truly  great  meet  their 
equals  rarely,  their  inferiors  constantly,  but  when 
they  meet  with  a  superior,  the  novelty  of  such  an 
intellectual  phenomenon,  serves  only  to  increase  its 
briUiancy,  and  to  give  a  more  ardent  adoration  to 
that  homage  which  it  commands. 


Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
clear  and  flowing  style ;  those  graces  which  from 
their  presumed  facihty  encourage  all  to  attempt  an 
imitation  of  them,  are  usually  the  most  inimitable. 

The  inhabitants  of  country  towns  will  re- 
spectively inform  you  that  their  own  is  the  most 
scandali^ng  little  spot  in  the  universe ;  the  plain 
fact  is,  that  all  country  towns  are  liable  to  this 
imputation,  but  that  each  individual  has  seen  the 
most  of  this  spiiit,  in  that  particular  oikd  \sv^^^ 
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he  himself  has  most  resided;  just  ab  it  is  with 
historians;  they  all  descant  Upon  the  superlative 
depravity  of  their  own  particular  age ;  but  the 
plain  fact  is,  that  every  age  has  had  its  depravity ; 
historians  have  only  heard  arid  read  of  the  de- 
pravity of  other  ages^  but  they  have  seen  and  feii 
that  of  theii"  own ; 

*  Segnius  irritant  animos  dendssa  per  (tures, 
Q^am  qtuB  sunt  oculis  subject^  JidelibusJ 

There  is  an  idiosyncrasy*  in  mindy  no  lesa  than  in 
body,  for  some  individuals  have  a  peculiar  constitu- 
tion both  of  head  and  heart,  that  sets  all  analogy, 
and  all  calculation  ^t  defiance.  There  is  an  occult 
disturbing  force  within  them,  that  desigtiates  them 
as  unclassed  anomalies  and  hybrids  ;  they  form 
the  '  corps  particulief^  of  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules,  being  at  times  full  as  unlike  to  themselves 
as  to  others.  No  maxirPi  therefore,  aphorism,  or 
apothegm,  can  be  so  propounded  as  to  suit  all 
descriptions  and  classes  of  men ;  and  the  morsflist 
can  advance  such  propositions  only  as  wilt  b^ 
found  to  be  generally  true,  for  none  are  so  uni- 
versally ;  those  therefore,  that  are  inclined  to  cavil, 
might  object  to  the  clearest  truisms,  for '  alh  men 
must  die ;'  or  ^(dl  men  must  he  horn!  are  affirmations 
not  wholly  without  their  cxceptjon^.  Rochefou- 
cault  has  written  one  maxim,  wliich  in  my  humble 
opinion  is  worth  aU  the  rest  that  he  has  given  us  ; 
he  says,  that  *  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vm# 

*I  request  all  candid  readers  to  accept  of  the  aboMre 
reflections  as  a  general  a(>ology  for  any  apparent  deviations 
from  correct  remark  in  this  work,  until  they  have  fblly  con- 
sidered whether  my  general  rule  be  not  nght,  althou^  ia 
some  cases,  the  exceptions  to  it  may  be  numerous. 
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pays  to  virtue;^  but  even  this  fine  maxim  is  not 
universally  true ;  on  the  contrary,  its  v^ry  reverse 
sometimes  has  happened ;  for  there  are  instances, 
where,  to  please  a  profligate  superior,  men  have 
afllected  some- -vices  to  which  they  were  not  in-, 
clincd,  and  thus  have  made  thevr  hypocrisy  an 
homage  paid  by  virPue  to  vice. 


There  is  no  chasm  in  the  operations^  of  nature ; 
the  mineral  world  joins  the  vegetable,  the  vegeta- 
ble the  animal,  and  the  animal  the  intellectual,  by 
mutual  but  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  The 
adaptations  that  each  system  makes  to  its  neigh- 
bour are  reciprocal,  the  highest  parts  of  the  lower, 
ascending  a  httle  out  of  their  order,  to  fill  the 
receding  parts  of  that  which  is  higher,  until  the 
whole  universe,  like  the  maps  that  are  made  of  it 
for  the  amusement  of  children,  becomes  one  well 
arranged  and  connected  whole,  dove-tailed  as  it 
were,  and  compacted  togejther,-by  the  advancement 
of  some  parts,  and  the  retrocession  of  others.  But 
although  each  system  appears  to  be  assimilated, 
yet  is  each  essentially  distinct ;  producing  as  their 
whole,  the  grand  harmony  of  things.  Mab  is  that 
compound  being,  created  to  fill  the  wide  hiatua 
that  must  otherwise  have  remained  imoccapied^ 
between  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual ;  and 
he  sympathizes  with  the  one  in  his  death,  and  will 
be  associated  with  the  other  by  his  resurrection.— 
Wjtnout  another  state,  it  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  him  to  explain' the  difliculties  of  this: 
poasessing  earth,  but  destined  for  heaven,  he  forms 
the  link  between  two  orders  of  being,  and  partakes 
much  of  the  grossness  of  the  one^  ^xi(3i  ^oxcis^V^ 

4* 
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of  the  FeiineQipnt  of  the  odier.  Raasoi^*  13(e  Ae 
inagnetic  infiuence  imparted  to  uon,  gives  to  mMiff 
properties  and.  . powers  idych.  it  j^ossesaed  not 
before,  but  without  exteiiding  ita  bi^  aa^nenting 
its  weight,  w  altering  its  organization;  iijke  that 
to  which  I  have  compar^^it, A  ia vinble^ onl^ bj 
its  effects,  and  percejkibte  ocfybyxts  operations. 
Reason,  superadd^ ~to..maji,  gives  him  pecnliar 
and  charaeteiistic  views,  rasponaibiht^eai  and  des* 
tinations,  exalting  him>lK>ve  all  -etisteiices  ifant  are 
visible,  but' which  periaii,  and  assoiciattntt  him  with  • 
those  Uiat  are  invisible,  bat' wliich  remam.  Relaaon 
is  that  Homme  .  and  golddn  chain;  djMKMsAduig 
irom  the  thirone  of  G^.  ovcsi  Unto  man,  uoiting 

^No  sound  phflssopliOT  win  Mlblindiasth^ 
becsuse  an  oumnfff oiAuigkm  used  awalklBf  sCM^ era 
trained  elephant  a  Mver.  7R6aMio.iQqipLits  pojNrer^  that'^sia' 
moffressive,  4aid-tfaM^in  ifmi&y  <sate8Mwmiit  inj  iMigha 
ble  umit ;  iastipei  My  measttrafi  out  &eclhica  tiiat'anifiB  at. 
a  certain  poiiitjaQdtMniiivttiabljstaiMlatilL    Fivs^hMM* 
■and  years  have  adUed  no  jaipfOfwnent  tor  the  l»re,«f  iIm' 
bee,  nor  to  the  botuaof  UnlMver,^biit  lool^st  tbe.haUlai|* . 
tions  and  the  achieVeiaeDtrorBias :  observe  raflectkiii^  saps^ 
riBnce,jtidgaMntf  JitOMtfaSmmfaigtlie  headtonva-Qa 
hand;  at  another,  diolitlaf  awiaaaadiiwwipcptiva  jboMouft  • 
exempHfi^  in  the  wflitlw^ajtpayiaifuis^rfiamiii,  bat  Sa^ 
be  paid  wiUi  tttemott  qiintfaa  intecMt,  Inr  dbs  flpsl  ■nphnf 
p^entoTends.    WSBdi|i|^ 

peooliar;!  cdntfeifci  ^  lytffti^  iMt^i  tkdm  ^m  aasK . 
jNMftnt  :09U  It  elirfa#fPii<lp>  MtrntigMr  ke^  ipMt  OB  sB 
MtcefMry  oocafknis  easad.'  apoatbiailHla  fiM|^  {§«■ ' 
Miperior  to  othiBcaiSB,.M^>the^BasQfotM brass.    Aad^ 
the  exercise  oftfaisiNiBoipl^  ii  lbs  perlMoa.Qf  reason^  it 
hifpens  also^  as  aaght  hoe  baen  saticipalad,  to  fen 
chief  task  assigned^  as  bv  laligioa,' aafl  this  laalL  lb  ia  a 
meaiafa  aocompliihsd  Ikom  ,lhs  maoMot  ear  fives  ai^ 
prseliefll.saseiittD  onaslarMl  aad  iaumrtaUalralk 
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Heaven  with  Sarth,  and  Earth  with  Heaven.— 
For  all  is  connected  and  without  a  chasm ;  7rom 
an  angel  to  an  atom,  ail  is  proportion,  harmonyi 
and  strength.  But  here  we  stop : — There  is  an 
awful  gulf,  that  must  be  for  ever  impassable,  infi- 
nite and  insurmountable :  The  distance  between  the 
created^  and  the  Creator;  and  this  order  of  things  is 
as  fit  as  it  is  necessary ;  it  enables  the  Supreme* 
to  exalt  without  limit,  to  reward  without  exhaustion, 
without  a  possibility  of  endangering  the  safety  of 
his  throne  by  rivalry,  or  tarnishing  its  lustre  by 
approximation. 

Time  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical  of 
things ;  the  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not  come, 
and  the  present  becomes  the  past,  even  while  we 
attempt  to  define  it,  and  hke  the  ^sh  of  the  hghtr 
ning,  at  once  exists  and  expires.  Time  is  the  mea- 
surer of  all  things,  but  is  itself  immeasurable,  and 
the  grand  discloser  of  all  things,  but  is  itself  undis- 
closed. Like  space,  it  is  incomprehensible,  be- 
cause it  has  no  limits,  and  it  would  be  still  more  so, 
if  it  had.t     It  is  more  obscure  in  its  source  than 

*  The  andent  sculptors  and  painters  always  designated 
their  Jupiter  with  an  aspect  of  placid  and  tranquil  majesty, 
but  with  an  attitude  sligndy  bending  and  todiniiig  forwards, 
as  in  the  act  of  looking  down  upon  the  whole  created  unl* 
verse  of  things.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  suggestod  to 
Milton  those  noble  lines  : 

*  Now  had  the  Almighty  Father, irom  aboTe, 
From  the  bright  Empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  thron*d  above  all  height,  cast  down  his  eye^ 
His  own  works,  and  man's  works  at  once  to  view.' 

t  If  we  stand  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  vista,  with  a  luminooa 
object  at  one  end  of  it,  and  none  at  the  oedific^i^  loiccaut  ^«K^ 
^ppeturtobe aborts  wad ths  laUer  lonf^    ksA  lo  ^^wfu^*'^ 
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the  Nile,  and  in  its  termination  than  the  Niger ;  and 
advances  like  the  slowest  tide,,  but  retreats  like  the 
swiftest  torrent.  It  gives  wings  of  lightning  to 
pleasure,  but  feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and. lends  expec- 
tation a  curb,  but  enjoyment  a  spur.  It  robs  beauty 
of  her  charms,  to  bestow  them  on  her  picture,  and 
builds  a  monument  to  merits  but  denies  it  a  house ; 
it  is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer  of  false- 
hood, but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of  truth.  Time 
is  the  most  subtly  yet  the  most  insatiable  of  depre- 
dators, and  by  appearing  to  take  nothing,  is  permit- 
ted to  take  all,  nor  can  it  be  satisfied,  until  it  has 

is  with  time;  if  we  look  back  upon  time  that  is  past,  we 
naturally  fix  our  attention  upon  some  event,  with  the  circum- 
stances of  which  we  aie  acquainted,  because-  they  have 
happened,  and  this  is  that  luminous  object  which  apparently 
shortens  one  end  of  the  vista ;  but  if  we  look  forward  into 
time  that  is  to  come,  we  have  no  luminous  object  on  which 
to  fix  our  attention,  but  all  is  uncertainty,  conjecture  atid 
darkness.  As  to  time  without  an  end,  and  space  vwthoat  a 
limit,  these  are  two  things  that  finite  beings  cannot  cleariy 
comprehend.  But  if  we  examine  more  minutely  into  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
two  things  much  more  incomprehensible,  and  these  are  time 
that  has  an  end,  and  space  that  has  a  limit  For  Whatever 
limits  these  two  things,  must  be  itself  unlimited,  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  it  can  exist,  but  in  space  and 
time.  But  this  involves  a  contradietion,  for  that  which  limitSy 
cannot  be  contained  in  that  which  is  limited.  We  know 
that  in  the  awful  name  of  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews  oomhined 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and  St- John  is  obliged 
to  make  use  of  a  periphrasis,  by  the  expressions  of  Who  is^ 
and  was  J  and  is  to  come;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considers 
infinitv  of  space  on  the  one  hand,  and  eternity  of  duration  oa 
the  other,  to  be  the  grand  sensorium  of  the  Deity :  it  is  indeed 
a  sphere  that  alone  is  worthy  of  Him  who  directs  all  the 
movements  of  nature,  and  who  is  determined  by  his  own 
unalterable  perfections,  evehtually  to  produce  the  highest 
hAppineBS^  by  the  best  means :  iummam  fiUcelflUmf  ppiimii 
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stolen  the  world  from  us,  and  us  from  the  world. 
It  constantly  flies,  yet  overcomes  all  things  by  flight, 
and  although  it  is  the  present  ally,  it  will  be  the 
future  conqueror  of  death. — ^Time,  the  cradle  of 
hope,  but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is  the  stem  cor- 
rector of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  the 
wise,  bringing  all  they  dread  to  the  one,  and  all  they 
desire  to  the  other  \  out  like  Cassandra,  it  warns 
us  with  a  voice,  that  even  the  sagest  discredit  too 
long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too  late.  Wisdon^ 
walks  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and  repentance 
behind  it ;  he  that  has  made  it  his  friend,  will  have 
little  to  fear  from  his  enemies,  but  he  thafhas  made 
it  his  enemy,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his 
friends. 


We  are  not  more  ingenious  in  searching  out  bad 
motives  for  good  actions  when  performed  by 
others,  than  good  motives  for  bad  actions  when  per* 
formed  by  ourselves.*    I  have  observed  elsewhere, 

*  In  the  first  volume  I  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the 
style  I  proposed  to  adopt  in  these  paaes,  I  should  attempt 
to  make  it  vary  with  tne  subject.  I  now  find  that  I  have 
succeeded  fo  jw  of  UmX  in  this  atteoipt,  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  all  the  articles  came  from  the  same  pen. 
I  can  however  assure  my  readers,  that  whatever  faults 
Lacon  may  possess  belong  to  me  otoite,  and  having  said 
thus  much,  i  believe  I  shall  not  have  made  a  very  good 
bargain,  bv  claiming  also  whatever  trifling  merits  may  be 
found  in  the  book.  Td  those  therefore  that  are  disgusted 
with  the  abundance  of  the  one,  or  dissatisfied  from  the 
scarcitv  of  the  other,  I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of 
Euryalus, 

*Jidium  qidfieif  in  me  convertUeferrunCi 

As  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  aiUiihuitf  I  admit  that 
wherever  this  figure  presents  itself  to  my  hnaginatioo,  I 

1 1  whs ohmIs  It  sa prwnt,  towMdina  4lf««ttSbA  «e«^-%^sw 
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that  no  swindler  has  assumed  so  many  names  as 
self-love,  nor  is  so  much  ashamed  of  his  own ; 
self-love  can  gild  J;he  most  nauseous  pill,  and  can 

never  reject  it,  if  the  deductions  proposed  to  be  drawn  from 
it,  appear  to  me  to  be  just.  I  have  consulted  authors,  ancient 
and  modem  on  this  subject,  and  they  seem  to  be  all  .agreed 
that  the  sententious,  short,  and  apothegraatic  style,  so  highly 
requisite  in  a  book  of  maxims  of  aphorisms,  is  a  style,  to 
the  force  and  spirit  of  which,  antithesis  is  not  only  particu- 
larly advantageous,  but  even  absolutely  necessary.  A 
maxim,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing,  js  worth  remembering,  and 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  rivet  it  on  the  memory,  as  aiitithesis ; 
deprived  of  this  powerful  auxiliary,  all  works  of  the  nature 
of  that  in  which  I  am  engaged,  must  droop  and  be  dull. 

If  indeed  I  have  blundered  on  some  antitheses  that  lead 
to  false  conclusions,  I  admit  that  no  mercy  ought  to  be  shown 
to  these,  and  I  consign  them,  without  benefit  of  dergy,  to 
the  severest  sentence  of  criticism.  No  candid  reader,  I 
presume,  will  accuse  an  author  of  adopting  the  antithetical 
style  from  laziness,  and  to  those  who  would  ask  whether  it 
be  an  easy  style  of  writing,  I  would  say  with  the  celebrated 
Painter,  *  try.*  That  T  can  abandon  antithesis,  on  subjecti 
where  it  is  not  required,  will  I  think  be  allowed,  by  those 
who  have  read  the  notes  to  Hypocrisy,  and  my  remarks  on 
Don  Juan.  But  to  extirpate  antithesis  from  literature  alto- 
gether, would  be  to  destroy  at  one  stroke  about  eight-tenths 
of  all  the  wit,  ancient  and  modem,  now  existing  in  the 
world ;  and  I  fancy  we  shall  never  have  the  same  excuse 
for  such  a  measure,  that  the  Dutch  had  for  destroying  their 
spices — the  fear  of  a  gltU.  Dunces,  indeed,  give  antithesis 
no  quarter,  and  to  say  the  tmth,  it  gives  them-none ;  if  indeed 
it  be  a  fault,  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  such  persons 
may  exclaim  against  with  some  justice,  because  they  were 
never  yet  found  capable  of  committing  it  Let  any  m^m 
tr]^  to  recall  to  his  memory  all  the  pointed,  epigrammatic, 
brief,  or  severe  things  which  he  may  htive  read  or  heard 
either  at  the  Senate,  the  Bar,  or  the  Stage,  and  he  will  see 
that  I  have  not  over-rated  the  share  which  antithesis  will  be 
found  to  have  had  in  their  production.  It  is  a  figure  capable 
not  only  of  the  greatest  wit,  but  sometimes  of  the  greatest 
beauty  or  sublimity.  Milton,  in  his  moral  description  of 
bell,  BQja  that  it  was  a  pUce  which  Qod  'cceated  tvily  lof 
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make  the  grossest  venality,  when  tinselled  over  with 
the  semblance  of  gratitude^  sit  easy  on  the  weakest 
stomach.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Robert 
WalpOle  so  much  to  my  present  purpose-  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  relating  it,  as  I  conceive  that  it 
will  be  considered  apposite  by  all  my  readers,  and 
may  perhaps  be  new  to  some.  Sir  Robert  wished 
to  carry  a  favourite  measure  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. None  understood  better  than  this  mmister, 
two  grand  secrets  of  state  — the  great  power  pf 
principal,  and  the  great  weakness  of  principle^  A 
day  or  t^o  previous  to  the  agitation  of  the  measure 
alluded  to,  he  chanced  upon  a  country  member,  who 
sometimes  looked  to- the  weight  and  value  of  an 
argtiment,  rather  than  to  its  justice  or  its  ^uth. 
Sir  Robert  took  him  aside,  and  rather  unceremo- 

evil  only  good ;  where  all  life  dies,  death  lives.'  That  it 
is  capable  of  the  greatest  beauty,  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing translation  from  an  Arabic  poet,  on  the  birth  of  a 
child: 

*  When  bom,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drown?df 
While  thine  assembled  friends  around 

With  smiles  their  joy  confest. 
So  live,  that  at  thy  parting  hour. 
They  may  the  flood  of  sorrow  pour, 

And  thou  in  smiles  be  drest' 

If  these  lines  will  not  put  my  readers  in  good  humour  with 
antithesis,  I  must  either  give  them  up  as  incorrisftble,  or 
prescribe  to  them  a  regular  course  of  reading  discipline, 
administered  by  soch  writers  as  Herder  or  Gi8lK>me, 
restricting  them  also  most  straightfy  from  all  such  authon 
as  Butler  and  Swiil,  where  they  will  be  oflen  shocked  with 
Buch  hues  as  the  following : 

*  Tis  said  that  Caesar's  horse  woidd  stoop, 
To  take  his  noble  Rider  up ; 
So  Hudibras's,  'tis  well  known. 
Would  often  do  to  set  him  doum? 
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niously  put  a  thousand  pound  bank  note  inta  his 
hand,  Saymgf  I  must  have  your  vote  and  influence 
on  such  a  day.  Our  Aristides  from  the  country 
thus  replied :  Sir  Robert  you  have  shown  yourseUf 
my  friend  on  many  occasions,  and  on  points  where 
both  my  honour  and  my  interest  were  ne^ly*  and 
dearly  concerned  ;  I  am  also  informed  that  it  was 
owing  to  your  good  offices  that  my  wife  lately  met 
with  so  distinguished  and  flattering  a  reception  at 
court;  I  should  think  myself  therefore,  continued 
he,  putting  however  the  note  very  carefully  into  his 
own  pocket,  I  should  think  myself.  Sir  Robert,  a 
perfect  monster  of  ingratitude,  if  on  tins  occasion 
I  refused  you  my  vote  and  influence.  They  parted  : 
Sir  Robert  not  a  httle  surprised  at  having  disqo* 
vered  a  new  page  in  the  volume  of  man,  and  the 
other  scarcely  more  pleased  with  the  valuable  rea- 
soning of  Sir  Robert,  than  with  his  own  specious 
rhetoric,  which  had  so  suddenly  metamorphosed 
an  act  of  the  foulest  corruption^  into  one  of  the  uor 
cerest  gratitude. 


As  that  gallant  can  best  aflfect  a  pretended  pas- 
sion for  one  woman,  who  has  no  true  love  for  ano- 
ther, so  he  that  has  no  real  esteem  for  ahy  of  the 
virtues,  can  best  assume  the  appearance  of  them  alL 


True  friendship  is  Hke  sound  health,  tlie  value 
of  it  is  seldom  known  un^il  it  be  lost.     . 


We  are  all  greater  dupes  to  our  own  weakness 
than  to  the  skill  of  others ;  and  ihe  successes 
gained  over  us  by  the  designing,  are  usually  nothing 
more  than  the  prey  taken  from  those  vaiy  snaros 
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we  have  laid  ourselves.  One  man  falls  by  his  am* 
bition,  another  by  his  perfidy,  a  third  by  his  ava- 
rice, and  a  fourth  by  his  lust ;  what  are  these  but 
so  many  nets,  watched  indeed  by  the  fowler,  but 
woven  by  the  victim. 

Corruption  is  like  a  ball  of  snow,  when  once  set 
a  rolling  it  must  increase.  It  gives  momentum  to 
the  activity  of  the  knave,  but  it  chills  the  honest 
man,  and  makes  him  almost  weary  of  his  calling : 
and  all  that  corruption  attracts,  it  also  retains ;  ror 
it  is  easier  not  to  fall,  than  only  to  fail  once,  and 
not  to  peld  a  single  inch,  than  having  yielded,  to 
regain  it. 

Works  of  true  merit  are  seldom  very  popular  in 
their  own  day ;  for.knowledge  is  oh  the  march,  and 
men  of  genius  are  the  Prastolat&res  or  Videttes 
that  are  far  in  advance  of  their  comrades.  They 
are  not  with  them,  but  before  them:  not  in  the 
camp,  but  beyond  it.  The  works  of  Sciolists  and 
Dullards  are  still  more  unpopular,  but  from  a  differ- 
ent cause ;  and  theirs  is  an  unpopularity  that  will 
remain,  because  they  are  not  before  the  main  body 
but  behind  it ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  eveiy  moment 
increases  the  distance  of  those  duggards  that  are 
sleeping  in  the  rear,  but  diminishes  the  distance  of 
those  heroeis  that  have  taken  post  in  the  van.  Who 
then  stands  the  best  chance  of  that  paltry  prize, 
contemporaneous  approbation  ?  He  whose  medio- 
crity of  progress  distances  not  his  comrades,  and 
whose  equality  of  merit  affords  a  level  on  which 
friendship  may  be  built ;  who  is  not  so  dull  but  that 
he  has  something  to  teach,  and  not  so  wise  as  to 
have  nothing  to  learn ;  who  ia  not  to  far  before  hi& 

Vol.  IL' 
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companions  as  to  be  unperceived,  nor  so  far  behind 
them  as  to  be  unregarded. 

A  Town,  before  it  can  be  plundered  and  deserted 
must  Rrst  be  taken  ;  and  in  this  particular,  Venus 
has  borrowed  a  law  from  her  consort  Mars.  A  wo- 
man that  wishes  to  retain  her  suitor,  must  keep  him 
in  the  trenches ;  for  this,  is  a  siege  which  the  be- 
sieger never  raises  ibr  want  of  suppUes,  since  a 
feast  is  more  fatal  to  love  than  a  fast,  znd  a  surfeit 
than  a  starvation.  Inanition  may  cause  it  to  die  a 
slow  death,  but  repletion  always  destroys  it  by  a 
sudden  one.  We  should  have  as  many  Petrarchs 
as  Antonies,  were  not  Lauras  much  more  scarce 
than  Cleopatras. 


Those  orators  who  ^ive  us  much  noise  and 
many  words,  but  Uttle  argument  and  lesa  wit,  and 
who  are  most  loud  when  they  are  the  least  lucid, 
should  take  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of  Na- 
ture ;  she  oflen  gives  us  the  Ughtning  e\'en  without 
the  thunder,  but  never  the  thunder  without  the 
hghtning. 

Let  us  so  emjfioy  our  youth,  that  the  very  old 
age  which  will  deprive  us  of  attention  from  the 
eyes  of  the  women,  shall  enable  us  to  replace  what 
we  have  lost  with  something  better  from  the  ears 
of  the  men. 


The  reason  why  great  men  meet  with  so  little 
pity  or  attachment  in  adversity,  would  seem  to  be 
this.  The  friends  of  a  great  man  were  made  by 
his  fortunes,  his  enemies  by  himself,  and  revenge  is 
a  much  more  punctual  paymaster  than  gratitude* 
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Those  whom  a  great  man  has  marred,  rejoice  at 
his  ruin,  and  those  whom  he  has  made,  look  on 
with  indifference ;  because,  with  common  minds, 
the  destruction  of  the  creditor  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Our  achievements  and  our  productions  are.  our 
intellectual  progeny,  and  he  who  is  engaged  in  pro* 
viding  that  those  immortal  children  of  his  mind 
shall  inherit  fame,  is  far  more  nobly  occupied  ^han 
he  who  is  industrious  in  order  that,  the  perishable 
children  of  his  body  should  inherit  wealth.  This 
reflection  will  help  us  to  a  solution  of  that  question 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  triumphantly  pro* 
posed,  *  Whqt  has  posterity  tvp"  done  for  usV 
This  sophism  may  be  replied  to  thus.  Who  is  it 
that  proposes  the  question  ?  one  of  the  present 
generation  of  that  particular  moment  when  it  is 
proposed :  but  to  such  it  is  evident  that  posterity 
can  exist  only  in  idea.  And  if  it  be  asked,  what 
the  idea  of  posterity  has  done  for  us  1  we  may 
safely  reply  that  it  luis  done,  and  is  doing  two  most 
impoitant  things ;  it  increases  the  energy  of  virtue 
and  diminishes  the  excesses  of  vice ;  it  makes'  the 
best  of  us  more  good,  and  the  worst  of  us  less  bad. 

No  improvement  .that  takes  place  in  either  of  the 
sexes,  can  possibly  be  confined  to  itself ;  each  is 
an  universal  mirror  to  each;  and  the  respective 
refinement  of  the  one,will  always  be  in  reciprocal 
proportion  to  the  pohsh  of  the  other. 

Those  who  at  the  commencement  of  their  careor 
meet  with  less  contemporaneous  applause  than  they 
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He  that  pleases  himself,  without  injuring  his 
neighbonr,  is  quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the 
world,  as  he  who  vainly  strives  to  please  the  whole 
of  it ;  he  also  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  a  majo- 
rity in  his  favour,  since  upon  all  equal  divisions,  he 
will  be  fairly  entitled  to  his  own  casting  vote.  • 

I  have  often  heard  it  canvassed,  howfar  it  would 
be  beneficial  that  written  speeches  should  be  per- 
mitted to  be  read  in  our  Houses  of  Parhament. 
Madame  De  Stael,  Who  in  the  iQfancv  of  the 
French  revolution,  saw  the  consequences  of  writ- 
ten speeches  developed  before  her  eyes,  has  with 
her  usual  discernment,  set  the  question  at  rest,  by 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  system  that  excludes 
them.  In  the  British  Senate,  she  observes,  it  is  a 
rule  not  to  read  a  written  speech,  it  tnust  be  spoken, 
so  that  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  address- 
ing the  House  with  effect,  is  of  necessity  very 
small.  But,  she  adds,  as  soon  as  permission  is 
given  to  read  .either  what  we  have  written  for  our- 
selves, or  what  others  have  written  for  us,  men  of 
eminence  are  no  longer  the  permanent  leaders  of 
an  assembly,  and  thus  we  lose  the  great  a4van- 
tages  of  a  free  government,  that  of  giving  talent  its 
place,  and  consequently  of  prompting  sdl  men  to 
the  improvement  of  their  facidties. 

Women  will  pardon  any  offence  rather  than  a 
neglect  of  their  charms,  and  rejected  love  re-enters 
the  female  bosom  with  a  hatred  more  implacable 
than  that  of  Coriolanua,  when  he  returned  to  Rome. 
In  good  truth  we  should  have  many  Potipfduv, 
were  it  not  that  Josephs  ve  scarce.    All  Addison^ 
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address  and  integrity  were  found  necessary  ta 
extricate  him  from  a  dilemma  of  this  kind.  The 
Marquess  Des  Vardes  fared  not  so  well.  Madame 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  fell  in  love  with  him, 
although  she  knew  he  was  the  gallant  of  Madame 
Soissoits,  her  most  intimate  friend.  She  even 
made  a  confidant  of  Madame  Soissons,  who  not 
only  agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  carried  her  extra- 
vagance so  far  z^  to  send  for  the  Marquess,  and 
release  him,  in  the  presence  of  Madame,  from  all 
his  obligations,'  and  to  make  him  formally  over  to 
her.  The  Marquess  Des  Vardos  deeming  this  to 
be  only  an  artifice  of  gallantry  to  try  fibw  faithful 
he  was  in  his  amours,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
declare  himself  incapable  of  change,  in  terms  fuU 
of  respect  for  Madame,  but  of  passion  for  the 
Duchess.  His  ruin  was  determined  upon  from 
that  moment,  nor  could  his  fidelity  to  the  one,  save 
him  from  the  effects  of  that  hatred  his  indifference 
had  excited  in  the  breast  .of  the  other.  As  a  poli- 
ciser,  the  marquess  reasoned  badly ;  for  had  he 
been  right  in  his  conclusion,  it  would  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  for  him,  on  the  ladies  discovering 
their  plot,  to  have  persuaded  his  first  favourite  that 
his  heart  was  not  in  the  thing,  and  that  he  .had 
fallen  into  the  snare,  only  from  a  deference  to  her 
commands ;  and  if  he  were  wronff  in  hie  conclu- 
sion, which  was  the  case,  women  do  not  like  a  man 
the  worse  for  having  many  favourites,  if  he  deserts 
them  all  for  her ;  she  fancies  that  she  herself  has 
the  power  of  fixing  the  wanderer ;  that  other  women 
conquer  like  the  Parthians,  but  that  she  iierself, 
like  tlie  Romans,  cannot  oiiy  make  conquests,  but 
retain  them.* 
*  It  follows  upon  tiftt  saait  pnnd(\!e,^hdti(i  ^%  ^v««n% 


it  wxtfitn  bnpsfc  tint 
there  ie  ■nfflDebhw,.theMiiaji»MotsJ(»  j|utjG« 
and  tbat  ibe~d>ioifut.4i^KiM,.<tf  VMH^  n-  lbs 
miiUt  of.  right,  a»  BSiiMis  di»  :Bf  .Sunt*.  *■  ^ 

muiflt of  vat4|r<  --.  -.    .r^^- 

I'ra  high  m  mnaiHim.  bC  Mr  owa  Iwadi  is 
tbe  (Jiief  cauiM  wot  experisnca  jpnuhssip  fu  ^ 
ID.  Viiin.  H^tc«  &  hifi^gpi,  Aubothiit  jNiiiic  aqd 
in  piivEto  lift,  WP.as  coostintlf-  b^o-.tmii  :p!Ani^ 
thatveiy  gms.st .i^iicJL4lt^:Jk«DV-l^  w>4n 

of  what  haa  been  oBcreJ  above  will  b1«o  be  true,  and  thai 
WHinen  will  pardon  almost  any  eiUBvagancica  in  the  men, 
if  they  appcur  to  have  hecn  ihe  uDcontroKatilB  t^flecls  of  sn 
iootdinale  love  and  admiralion.  1[  ia  wi^U  known  rtom  ids 
Oinfesdion  ofC&chaiiDe  herseir,  Uuil  Alnxia  Oriufl;  UiohbIi 
atLliatiimea  common  soldier  in  lbs  guards,  had  ific  iardi- 
tut  Id  make  ihejSril  advaocee  to  the  AulociaUii  oral!  the 
Riuaias. 

■  OrieraticcB  of  thia  kind  are  not  likct^  to  be  sjwedilj 
redicgsul,  on  many  accounte,  awno  of  which  I  have  dse- 
irhere  enumerated.  There  ia  an  taprit  ia  empi  imongal  - 
lawyers  which  ia  earned  to  a  greater  height  than  in  any 
Mhor  profesaionj  ita  forcB  ktn  a  more  prominent,  becBuas 
it  is  more  etTuctual.  l^wyera  are  the  only  civil  delinquent! 
lahoae Jiidgea  must  of  necessity  be  chosen  from  tbemsulvea. 
Theruftre  tlie  '  Quii  auloStt  iptoi  cuitodci  T*  ia  a  mare 
'  Jng  question  with  ro^rd  to  them,  than  any  other 
r  men.  Tbe  fact  is,  that  the  whole  Ciril  Code  ia 
icomc  a  moit  unwiddr  machine,  witluut  the  leaal 
^aiiee  of  being  improved,  lor  La  those  who  manage  Jta 
movi'miinls,  il3  value  rises  in  precise  proportion  lo  its  coio- 
plicallon,  and  to  [tcm  it  is  most  proliublc  when  it  perfbrma 
the  least.  This  machine  devonra  an  immensity  of  papOT 
in  tJie  shape  of  bank  natea,  and  returna  to  its  cualonuM 
Mher  papur  in  the  Bbap(^  of  Ic^al  inslrumeats  and  docUr 
neatfl,  from  which  on  examination  nothing  can  be  letrqjL 
«icept  that  the  patties  have  been  regularly  ruined  accotdU 
to  Jaw.  "/f' 

•maatalifiurdlbafaaidiAawdvHl  .      . 
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have  been  ruined  ;  but  they  flatter  themselves  that 
they  shall  play  it  with  more  skill.  The  powerful 
are  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  experience,  than  their 
inferiors,  from  the  very  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed.  Power  multiplies  flatterers,  and 
flatterers  multiply  our  delusions,  by  hiding  us  from 
ourselves.  It  is  on  this  principle  only,  that  we  can 
account  for  such  a  reign  as  that  of  the  Second 
Charles,  treading  so  quickly  upon  that  of  the  First. 
The  former  was  restored  to  a  throne  that  might  be 
said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  very  materials 
that  composed  the  scafibld  of  his  father !  He  con- 
verted it  into  an  Altar  of  Bacchanalians,  where  he 
himself  officiated  as  high  priest  of  the  orgies, 
while  every  principle  of  purity  and  of  honour  were 
the  costly  victims, that  bedewed  with  libations  and 
bedizened  with  flowers,  were  led  in  disgusting 
splendour  to  the  sacrifice. 


He  that  would  thoroughly  accomplish  himself 
for  the  government  of  human  affairs,  should  have  a 
wisdom  that  can  look  forward  into  things  that  are 
present,  and  a  learning  that  can  look  back  into 
things  that  are  past.*  But  the  poring  pedant,  who 
will  slake  his  thirst  only  from  antiquity,  will  find 
that  it  abounds  with  wells  so  deep,  that  some  of 
them  were  not  worth  the  digging,  and  now  so  dark 

*  Some  contend  that  the  modems  have  less  strength  than 
the  ancientB,  but  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth,  to  insist  that 
the  modams  have  less  weakness ;  the  muscularity  of  their 
mind  on  some  points  is  not  enfeebled  by  any  rickety  con- 
fonnation  on  others,  and  tliis  enables  us  to  ascend  the  ladder 
of  scionce,  hi|;h  enough  to  be  on  a  level  with  the  wisdom  of 
our  forcfatliers  at  some  times,  and  above  their  errors  at  all 
times. 
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ilmtihey  9x4liit^'iMS^  j^woirf 

^thal,  tbatiier  vjB'coiiMhQp  more  thiMj  than  be 
ivteBt  down,  w&  e^fM  i)liiiOTd  ^'fhe  inait  of  time^ 
and  with  Ups  unqckwshed  by  the  tmiig  waters  of 
truth.  Wudqsn,  however,  and  leummg,  ahodd  so 
hand  in  hand,  th^  ate  ^  beantifiiJlj.  qaalitied  m 
mutual  assistance.  "Bat  it  is  betlerrU)  have  wis* 
dom  without  leanuifg,  than  leainiD^  witfaout  wis* 
dom ;  just  as  it  iji  to  be  belter  fe  to  rich  without 
being  the  poQsessor.itf  k  mtne,  dun  to  be  ttie  poa* 
sessor  of .  a  Hyne  withoai  beihg  mh. 

When  we'faiv^iDst  a&vdqrite  Ikne  or  a  dog, 
we  nsualljr  endtemir  .to  cobsoI^  odiaeWft,  by  the 
recbllecti(Miirf  jkp^M  badqiufiliesduBy  bmm 
possess ;  add  we^ire  irWy  $sgt  to.  taaqiuBiBe  tnlr 
nuhds  by-mmOar  resrinpceiidiDe^dn  ibo  ii^tA  bf- 
those  fiiends  iidio-havd  left  us  iiMMi^  ' 


i^^r*  -f 


Whoi  certain  -perapai  abose  ifgf  M.  ne  :aisk 
ourselves.  What  ikao^bdoii  .«it  ehanicieni  it  ia  <hl|  • 
they  admire; /pe  AimA^bkifii^ 
soliitory  qu^rtiok  v  •  •  - 

Wliy  is  it  Ifaat  wv^^eo  pMMlaBdy.  Mar  «ii«^ 
compiatning  of'  tliiir  mmoift^,  bmbc  Wt  f^  tfioir  i 
juiigment?  imkV^.tiiitf  Mn^])im,^ 
short  memoiy,  bectciite  they  have  heiid  tbat  diie 


*  .    v."  .    '.l'' 


•  or  fU  Ills  fcqsMisefiasafcii;^iioy;isi»»#S<lMi; 
ikwithtis,  mad  ^  ftM  that  disi.    fba'toin, hb  urifc 


otlMT  triML  or  bdieiei  fes  bali^ an  iMff  WsM  NiAsi^^ 
fied  withtlMir  woMiyi  as'tlisjattiiwdt  M  ^^1^ 
jadgoMDt  -   ^  /\         i  ■  >^- ■<%•-.■ 
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18  a  failing  of  great  vots ;  or  is  it  because  nothing 
ia  ntore  common  than  a  fool  with  a  strong  mem<->i}r, 
nor  more  rare  than  a  man  of  sense  with  a  w^^ik 
judgment  ? 

As  the  mea»,  have  a  calculating  avarice,  tliat 
sometimes  inclines  them  to  give,  »o  the  magna  ni* 
mous  have  a  condescending  geneiosity,  tliat  soipe- 
times  inclines  them  to  receive. 


Philosophy  is  to  Poetry,  what  old  ago  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stem  truths  of  Philosophy  are  as 
fatal  to  the  fictions  of  the  one,  as  the  chilling  testi« 
monies  of  experience  are  to  the  hopes  of  the  other. 


No  reformation  is  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
retrenchment ;  it  forces  the  corrupt  to  give,  a  prac- 
tical assent  to  a  system  wliich  they  outwardly  extol, 
but  inwardly  execrate.  Even  the  bright  talent,  and 
still  brighter  integrity,  of  M.  Neckar,*  were  not 
equal  to  the  host  of  enenues  which  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  economy  had  created  aroiiud  him. 
1  was  placed,  says  he,  in  a  situation,  where  1  was 
under  the  constant  necessity  of  disobliging  all  those 
whom  I  knew,  in  order  to  secure  the  intci-ests  of 
those  whom  I  knew  n«»t.  Even  the  ladies  fit  court 
would  demand  pensions,  nays  Madame  De  Stael, 
with  as  much  confidence  ns  a  Marshal  of  France 

*  So  finn  was  the  confidence  repoeed  in  thif  gre«tmftnliT 
Che  whole  nation  of  France,  that  on  hie  re^aMuinption  of 
oflice,  the  French  fnnde  rose  thirty  per  cent  in  one  day. 
Had  M.  Neckar  had  plenitude  of  power,  or  M.  Mirabeaa 
purity  of  principle,  could  the  former  have  done  what  he 
would,  or  the  latter  what  he  coold,  in  either  ewe  the  French 
revolution  had  been  prevented. 


.  would  coiii{)Uin  df  being  ^npenadsf-  yHfitibof 
would  sa;,  is.  Ibrae  tliosspd  UnM  to:  tbb  kow  T 
thre«  thieiinB(lvliTra%npliedHiN8okar,ire  £e 
taxauba  of  a  viU^ge. 

Self-love,  ib.a  weQ  -twidated  -tmnW^  •>.  the 
ateward  oC.tlte  howediold,  topwiiitniiiting  -the  ex- 
peaditure,  ■ii4  ^eoiii^'tbU  MMvoleoce- hera^ 
should  be  jradentlal,  la  ofder  to  jbe  pfttiaiieiit,  by 
providing  that  the  'nBMrmr  iriiidi  feeds,  should 
also  be  fed:   ._.■;.,■■,•;-■--.■■>-.-■  . 

.  ~  Some-  iHithin*  .ymt^  ■(mseuai^ik  gbar  style, 
and  others  sense  in  an  oliscure  one;  some  can 
reason  wiiliout  being  able  to  persuade,  others  can 
perauatle  without  being  able  to  reason  ;  some  dive 
ao  deep  that  they  deecend  into  darkness,  and  olhera 
soar  so  high.tlial.  they  give  us  do  light;  and  some 
ill.  a  vain  attempt  to  be  cutting  and  dry,  give  us 
only  that  which  is  cut  and  dned.  We  should 
labour  therefore,  to  treat  Wth  ease,  of  tilings  that 
are  difficult;  with  familiarily  of  things  that  are 
novel;  and  with. perspiciiiiy,  of  things  that  are 
■  profound.  _     ,  .    _        .v;  ■,  ,.     .      . ,    ,  „■     ■\:- 

What  we  eoiicen».:to  be  bSaff-ja-^tbifn,ttf 
not  unfieqiien^.QnGig  to  itoine  pt^H^iqim.  .a 

' — ;,  lhus,-jplabi.pMa;thbUHndffmnw9in«ti 

'  Ml,  KM  pIsiB  wMoaii  thoik  young  dmh 
M  wtifean  link  .dl.i!«Hlen 
1  daniden.tludtintt)r  w-'- 
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A  thorpai^-piced  Antiquary  not  only  remembers 
what  all  other  people  have  thought  proper  to  fomt^ 
but  he  also  ibrgete  what  all  (Hher  people  think  it 
proper  to  remember. 


■5*" 


Speaking,  says  Lord  Bacon,  makes  a  ready 
man,  reading  a  mil  man,  and  writing  a  correct  man. 
The  first  position  perhaps  is  true ;  for  those  are 
often  the  most  ready  to  speak,  who  have  the  least 
to  say.  Reading  will  not  always  make  a  full  man, 
for  the  memories  of  some  men  are  like  th^  buckets 
of  the  daughteifs  of  Danae,  and  retain  nothing ; 
others  have  recoDections  like  the  bolters  of  a  mm, 
that  retain  the  chaff  and  let  the  flour  escape ;  these 
men  will  have  fulness,  but  it  will  be  with  the  draw« 
back  of  dulness.  Neither  will  writing  alwajrs 
accomplish  what  his  Lordship  has  declared,  other* 
wise  some  of  our  most  voluminous  writers  would 
put  in  their  claim  for  correctness,  to  whom  their 
readers  would  more  justly  award  correction.  But 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  compare  intellectual 
wealth  to  current,  we  may  say  that  from  a  man's 
speaking,  we  may  guess  how  much  ready  money* 
he  has ;  from  his  reading,  what  legacies  have  been 
left  him ;  and  from  his  writing,  how  much  he  can 
sit  down  and  draw  for,  on  his  banker. 


Drunkenness  is  the  vice  of  a  good  eonstita- 
tion,  or  of  a  bad  memor3r ;  of  a  constitution  so 
treacherously  good,  that  it  never  bends  until  it 
breaks;  or  of  a  memory  that  recollects  the  plea- 
sures of  getting  drunk,  but  forgets  the  pains  of 
ffetting  sober. 

Vol.  II.. 
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True  goodness  is  not  without  that  germ  of 
greatness  that  can  bear  with  patience  the  mistakes 
of  the  ignorant,  and  the  censures  of  the  malignant 
The  approbation  of  God  is  her  '  eosceeding  great 
reward^  and  she  would  not  debase  a  thing  so 
precious,  by  an  association  with  the  contaminating 
plaudits  of  man. 

Women  that  are  the  least  bashful,  are  not 
imfrequently'  the  most  modest ;  and  we  are  never 
more  deceived  than  when  we  would '  infer  any 
laxity  of  principle,  from  that  freedom  oT  demeanour, 
which  pfted  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  vice. 
Prudery,  on  the  contrary,  is  often  assumed  rather 
to  keep  oQ  the  suspicion  of  criminahty.  than  crimi- 
nality itself,  and  is'  resorted  to,  to  detend  the  fair 
wearer,  not  from  the  whispers  of  our  sex,  bu^t  of 
her  own;  it  is  a  cumbersome  panoply,  smd^like 
heavy  armour,  is  seldom  worn,  except  by  those 
who  attire  themselves  for  the  combat j  or  who  have 
received  a  wound. 


What  Fonte&dla  said  of  cuckoldom,  might  mem 
truly  be  said  of  fame ;  it  is  nothing  if  you  do  not 
know  it,  and  very  little  if  you  do.  Nor  does  the 
similarity  end  here';  for  in  both  caBes,  the  princi- 
pals, though  first  concerned,  are,  usually  tfa^  very 
parties  that  are  last  informed. 

An  ambassador*  from  Naples,  once  said  of  the 
young  ladies  of  Paris,  that  they  loved  with  their 

*  This  same  arnhMBador  was  no  diwrace  to  his  corps,  aad 
some  of  his  fraternity  wouid  not  be  £  worse  for  a  spioe  of 
his  penetration.  Onbebigaskedb}raladiLlk»withar)>eiied 
ibMt  tiw  women  have  so  much  politioal  inwiimioi  kif  mBO% 
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heads,  and  thought  with  their  hearts ;  and  could 
the  same  ambassador  now  see  a  certain  class  of 
young  gentlemen  in  London,  he  might  as  truly  say 
of  them,  that  they  did  neither,  with  either. 


Good  faith  is  the  richest  exchequer  of  Princes, 
for  the  more  it  is  drawn  upon  the  firmer  it  is,  and 
its  resources  increcue  with  its  payments.  A  false- 
hood from  royal  lips,  is  to  a  nation,  what  the 
mistake  of  a  signal  is  to  an  army :  the  word  of  a 
king  is  as  a  Pharos  to  the  mariner ;  to.  withhold 
his  word  is  to  withhold  the  light,  but  to  give  his 
word  and  not  to  fulfil  it,  is  not  only  to  withhold  the 
'true  light,  but  to  set  up  a  false  one. 


We  pity  those  that  have  lost  their  eyes,  because 
they  admit  their  infirmity,  are  thankful  for  our 
assistance,  and  do  not  deny  us  that  li^ht  which 
they  themselves  have  lost.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  blindness  of  the  mind,  which,  although  it 
be  a  calamity  far  more  deplorable,  seldom  obtains 
that  full  commiseration  it  deserves.  The  i^ason 
is,  that  the  mentally  blind  too  often  claim  to  be 
sharp  sighted,  and  in  one  respect  are  so,  since  they 
can  perceive  that  in  themselves  which  no  one  else 
can  discover.  Hence  it  happens  that  they  are 
not  only  indignant  at  the  proffered  assistance  of 
the  enhghtened,  but  most  officiously  obtrude  their 
guidance  upon  them.  Inflexibility,  alas,  is  not 
confined  to  truth,  nor  inconstancy  to  error,  and 

but  BO  little  in  England  7  be  replied,  the  reason  is  that  men 
govern  in  Prance,  but  in  England  the  Laws ;  the  women 
can  influence  the  men,  but  they  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tbt  laws,  but  to  obey  tbem. 
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those  who  have  the  least  pretensions  to  dogmatize, 
are  not  always  those  who  have  the  least  inclination 
to  do  so.  It  is  upon  such  lamentable  occasions 
as  these,  that  the  scriptural  paradox  has  been 
carried  to  a  still  greater  excess  of  absurdity,  when 
the  presumption  of  those  that.^  are  biindi  would 
insist  upon  leading  those  that  can  see. 

■ 

Every  man,  if  he  would  be  candid».  and  sum 
up  his  own  case  as  impartially  as  he  would  that 
of  his  neighbour,  would  probably  come  to  this 
conclusion,  that  he  knows  enough  of  pdiers  to  be 
certain  that  he  liimself  has  enemies,  and  enough 
of  himself  to  be  as  certain  that  he  deserves  them. 
We  are  dissatisfied,  not  so  much  with  the  quantum 
of  the  requital,  as  with  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
comes,  and  are  too  apt  ta  fancy  that -our  punish- 
ment is  not  deserved,  because  it  is  not  always 
inflicted  precisely  by  the  proper  hand:  Inasmuch 
as  the  bitter  seeds  of  offence  are  sometimes  sown 
without  producing  revenge,  their  proper  harvest^  so 
we  also  are  not  to  wonder,  if  at  other  times  the 
harvest  should  spring  up,  even  where  no  seed  has 
been  sown. 


Gross  and  vulgar  minds-  will  always  pay  a 
higher  respect  to  wealth  than  to  talent,  for  wealth, 
although  it  be  a  far  less,  efficient  source  of  power 
than  tdent,  happens  to  be  far  more  mtelligible. 

mil       I  I 

Marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  ■ome^ 
times  better  than  the  dinuer. 


The  freest  possiUe  scope  should  be  ^ven  to  aB 
d^e  opinions,  discussions,  and  investigalums  of  this 
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learned;  if  fiail.  they  will  fall,  if  right  they  will 
remain ;  like  steam,  they  are  dangerous  only  when 
pent  in,  restricted,  and  confined.  These  discordan- 
cies in  the  moral  world,  like  the  apparent  war  of 
the  elements  in  the  natural,  are  the  very  means  by 
which  wisdom  and  truth  are  ultimately  estabUshed 
in  the  one,  and  peace  and  harmony  in  the  other. 

Great  examples  to  virtue,  or  to  vice,  are  not  so 
productive  of  imitationr  as  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed.  The  fact  is,  Uiere  are  hundreds  that 
want  energy,  for  one  that  wants  ambition-,  and  sloth 
has  prevented  as  many  vices  in  some  minds,  as  vir* 
tues  in  others.  Idleness  is  the  grand  pacific  ocean 
of  life,  and  in  that  stagnant  abyss,  the  most  salutary 
things  produce  no  good,  the  most  noxious,  no  evil. 
Vice  indeed,  abstractedly  considered,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  engendered  in  idleness,  but  the  moment  it 
becomes  efficiently  vice,  it  must  quit  its  cradle  and 
cease  to  be  idle. 


Whether  we  are  fiddlers  or  philosophers, we  are 
equally  puffed  up  byour  acquirements,  and  equally 
vain  of  our  art.  The  fiddler  is  more  ingenuous 
than  the  philosopher,  since  he  boldly  places  his 
own  profession  at  the  head  of  every  other,  and  in 
all  the  self-cora{dacency  of  egotism  exclaims  '  one 
God  one  Farrinelli.'  Perhaps  he  is  right,  for  in 
both  pursuits  the  value  of  the  prize  often  consists 
solely  in  the  difi[iculty  of  attaining  it.  The  philo- 
sopher, with  as  much  arrogance  as  the  fiddler,  has 
a  trifle  more  of  circumspection.  Proud  of  being 
thought  incapable  of  pride,  he  labours  less  to  exalt 
his  particular  pursuit,  than  to  lower  those  of  his 
neighbours,  and  from  the  flimsineaa  of  \3\enx  ^ftroRr 

6* 


r  rnita.  tUa  «|f  &  >bc«  if  eM&teM  hf 
plea  of  aqnal  madanr  «ih  4>i*eBMM*.  -  iSicb  w 


whiie  n^ect  woiild  luro  reatorad  Ciogtaiet,  to 
commoa  •oMe-iM  etstlifiiMii/4iiiM)Ur«Md  l^y« 
hadi»tiA,frd«Ui«ltaai)att-h0)iulii»apMli(Bni 
•  Th<u  I  tr^[4)14,^«aid  Diogwf*;  '«i^Uw  jtifito  of 
Plato  J*  bift,;ii^MMd  l9ito.^«ja«fMr]in<^  {> 


So  idle  tn  4Dfl~itt3e«i.'Md  Mf  bJhUbfSba  a4» 
dull  uithon.  ibtt  MMw^M'biAlftirtb'bGv/ 
vaiMifed  MtH  wficiBf  W|ril^!M^  ■'.'"-. 

'  C^mteiinnliite^'gpiMiirite'lttttqiKn^^ 
the  merit;  biifpgMwi^  will  n|krtl..lti»^  iSS 
tatber  tfaui  the  nntn.       '      ' 

Wtb  riiall  at  times  chance  upon  men  of  profound 
kbA  i«ccM)dite  acquirementa,  but  whose  qualifica- 
tioDi,  fixun  the  incommunicative  and  ioactivc  habita 
of  thw  wniers,  are  aa  utterly  useless  to  others, 
Wthou^^c  possessors  had  them  not.  A  person 
of  this  cUm  maybe  compared  to  a  fine  chronome- 
ter, whicb  has  no  hands  to  its  dial ;  both  are  con- 
Maatly  'i^^  without  correcting  any  that  are  wrong, 
Ml4  niaj  be  carried  round  the  world  without  assist- 


ji^^^^m^ 
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ing  one  individua],either  in  making  a  di 
taking  anobaervatioii. 


rvfiii^j  o'faurov,  know  thyself^  is  a  precept  which 
we  are  informed  de£(cended  from  heaven,  a  caio  du» 
cendit^  yvuBi  (fsavrov.  The  same  authority  has  not 
been  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  it  had  yet  reached 
the  earth  ;  and  from  all  that  we  can  observe,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  this  celestial 
mnxim  was  still  on  its  journey.  The  mind,  hke  the 
eye,  sees  all  things  rather  than  itself,  and  philoso* 
phers,  like  travellers,  are  often  far  better  informed 
as  to  what  is  going  on  abroad  than  at  Aome.  I 
blame  not  those  who  run  to  scale  the  wall  of  Chinap 
or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cataracts  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  apex  of  Chimborazo ;  but  if  they 
would  examine  that  which  far  surpasses,  not  only 
the  artificial  wonders  of  the  old  worM,  but  tM 
natural  wonders  of  the  new,  they  must  return  to 
themselves. 


As  the  mother  tongue  in  which  we  converse,  is 
the  only  language  we  ott  talk,  though  few  are  taught 
it,  so  the  mother  wit  by  which  we  act,  is  the  only 
science  we  never  ieam :  yet  we  are  aU  more  or  Ism 
obliged  to  practise  it,  altihough  it  is  never  heard  of 
m  the  schools.  The  ancient  philosophers  indeed 
scrutinized  man  in  all  his  vinous  bearin|[s  and 
connexions,  both  as  to  his  individual  and  social  rda* 
tions,  as  to  his  present  capabilities  and  future  hopes. 
Although  they  have  descanted  so  largely  about  him, 
and  about  him,  they  have  left  us  little  that  is  satisfac* 
tory  or  conclusive,  and  one  short  sentence,  uttered 
by  a  despised  and  persecuted  man  in  thi  itMsA% 
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of  Jerusalem,  peiiiaps,  is  worth  it  all.  Troth  it 
one,  but  error  multifarious,  since  there  may  be  m 
thousand  opinions  on  any  subject,  but  ususdly  one 
that  is  right.  That  these  sages  of  antiquity  wan* 
dered  very  far  from  the  mark,  may  be  collected 
from  their  glaring  cdntradictions,constantly  of  each 
other,  and  often  of  themselves.  Like  moles  they 
were  industrious,  and  Uke  them  they  worked  in  the 
darkj  fancied  themselves  very  deep^  when  they 
were  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  threw 
up  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  and  caused  men  to 
stumble  and  trip.  Nevertheless  they  had  so  nume- 
rous an  audience,  that  the  eommon  business  of  life 
ran  a  risk  of  being  neglected  for  speculations  upon 
it,  and  it  wa6  fortunate  that  some  of  these  sages, 
not  only  walked  barefoot,  themselviss,  but  encco* 
raged  their  followers  to  do  the  same ;  for  logic  had 
become  far  more  cheap  at  Athens  th^  leather,  and 
syllogisms  than  shoes.  Even  this  state  of  thiiigs 
had  its  portion  of  good ;  for  he  that  knew  not 
where  to  get  a  dinner,  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
practical  discipline  for  a  declamation  on  the  advan- 
tages of  temperance,  and  he.  that  had  no  house 
over  his  head,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  sur* 
pass  all  others  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stars. 

Those  who  would  draw  conchisioiis  unfavoar* 
able  to  Christianity,  from  the  circomstance  that 
many  beUevers  have  turned  skepticsy  but  few  nkep* 
tics,  believers,  have  forgotten  the  answ^  of  Arce- 
silaus,  to  one  that  asked  him  why  many  went  from 
other  sects  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  firom  the 
Epicureans  to  the  other  sects ; — Because,  said  be^ 
of  men,  some  are  made  Eunuchs,  but  of  Eunuchs 
never  any  are  made  men.    In  matters  of  religion, 
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it  too  often  happens  that  belief  goes  before  exami- 
nation,  and  we  take  our  creed  TOm  our  nurse,  but 
not  our  conviction.  If  the  inteUectual  food  should 
afterwards  rise  upon  the  stomach,  it  is  because  in 
this  unnatural  order  of  things,  the  act  of  fwallow- 
ing  has  preceded  the  ceremony  of  tasting. 

Few  things  are  more  destructive  of  the  best  inte- 
rest of  society,  than  the  prevalent,  but  mistaken 
notion,  that  it  requires  a  vast  deal  of  talent  to  be  a 
successful  knave.  This  position,  while  it  dimi« 
nishes  that  odium  which  ought  to  attach  to  fraud, 
in  the  part  of  those  who  su&r  by  it,  increases  also 
the  temptation  to  commit  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profit  by  it ;  since  there  are  so  many  who  would 
rather  be  wntten  down  knaves,  than  fools.  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  to  be  honest  with  success,  requires 
£etr  more  talent  than  to  be  a  rogue,  and  to  be  honest 
mUiout  success,  requires  far  more  magnanimity ; 
for  irick  is  not  dexterity,  cunnmg  is  not  skill,  and 
•lystery  is  not  profoundness.  The  honest  man 
proposes  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  by  one  straight 
and  narrow  road,  that  is  beset  on  all  sides  with 
obstacles  and  with  impediments.  He  would  rather 
stand  still,  than  proceed  by  trespassing  on  the  pro- 
perty of  his  neighbour,  and  would  rather  overcome 
a  diiliculty,  than  avoid  it  by  breaking  down  a  fence. 
The  knave,  it  is  true,  proposes  to  hmiself  the  same 
object,  but  arrives  at  it  by  a  very  different  route. 
Provided  only  that  he  gets  on,  he  is  not  particular 
whether  he  effects  it  where  there  is  a  road,  or 
where  there  is  none  ;  he  trespasses  without  scru- 
ple, either  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  private 
Eroperty,  or  on  those  by-paths  where  there  is  no 
{gal  thoroughfare;  wliat  he  cannot  reach  over 
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he  will  over-reach,  and  those  obsta^des  he  caimol 
sormount  by  cUmbmgi  he  will  undermine  by  creep- 
ing, quite  regardless  of  the  filth  that  may  stick  to 
him  in  the  scramble.  '  The  consequence  is  that  he 
frequently  overtakes  the  honest  iban,  and  passes 
by  him  with  a  sneer.  What  then  shall  w0  say, 
that  the  rogue  has  more  talent  than  the  upright  ?  let 
us  rather  say  that  he  has  less.  Wisdom  is  nothing 
more  than  judgment  exercised  on  the  true  value  of 
things  that  are  desirable ;  but  of  things  in  themselves 
desirable,  those  are  the  most  so  thkt  remain  the  long- 
est. Let  us  therefore  mark  the  end  of  these  things, 
and  we  shall  come  to^  one  cohclusiori,  the  fiat  of 
the  tribunal  both  of  God  and  of  man ; — ^That  honesty 
is  not  only  the  deepest  poHcy^  but  the  highest  wisdom  ; 
since  however  difficult  it  maybe  for  integrity  to  get 
on,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  difJicult  for  knavery 
to  get  off;  and  no  error  is  more^  fatal  than  that  of 
those  who  think  that  virtue  has  no  other  re^^ard, 
because  they  have  heard  that  she  is  her  own. 

In  all  civilized  comnranities,  there  most  of  neces- 
sity exist  a  small  portion  of  society,  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  public  opinion. 
How  then  is  this  seeming  advanta^  balaiiced 
in  the  great  account?  These  privileged  indivi- 
duals, surrounded  by  parasites,  syc^ophants,  and 
deceivers,  too  often  become  the  willuig  yictima  of 
self-delusion,  flattery,  or  design.  Such  persona 
commence  by  being  their  own  masters,  and  finish 
by  being  their  own  slaves,  the  automata  of  passion, 
the  Heliogaboli  of  excess  and  the  martyrs  of  dis- 
ease. Undelighted  amidst  all  delight,  and  joyless 
amidst  all  enjoyment,  3ret  sateless  in  the  very  lap 
of  satiety,  they  erentuaUy  receive  the  fuBmeasvure 
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of  the  punishment  of  their  foUy,  thdr  profligacy, 
or  their  vice;  nay^  they  often  suffer  mare  than 
other  men,  not.  because  they  are  us  amenable  as 
their  inferiors,  but  because  they  go  greater  lengths. 
Experience  speaks  to  such  in  vain,  and  they  sink 
deeper  in  the  abyss,  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
height  from  which  they  have  plunged. 

It  has  been  said,  that  we  are  much  deceived, 
when  we  fancy,  that '  we  can  do  without  the  warldj 
and  still  more  so  when  we  presume  that  the  world 
cannot  do  without  us.  A^unst  the  truth  of  ths 
latter  pait  of  the  proposition  I  have  nothing  Co 
depose ;  but  to  return  to  the  first  feature  of  the  pro 
position,  quoted  above,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  are  independent,  very  much  in  proportion  to  tlie 
preference  we  give  to  intellectual  and  mental  plea 
sures  and  enjoyments,  over  those  that  are  sea 
sual  and  corporeal.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  although 
affluence  cannot  give  this  kind  of  independence, 
yet  that  poverty  should  have  a  tendency  to  with- 
hold it,  not  indeed  altogether,  but  in  part.  For  it 
is  not  a  more  unusual  sight  to  see  a  poor  man  who 
thinks,  acts,  and  speaks  for  himself^  than  to  see  a 
rich  man,  who  performs  afl  these  important  func- 
tions at  tho  wilt  of  another;  and  the  only  polite 
phrase  I  know  of,  which  o&en  means  more  than  it 
says,  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  as  theconcla- 
sion  of  our  epistles ;  where  for  the  word  servant 
might  not  unfrequentJy  be  substituted  that  of  slaoe. 

It  is  astonishing  how  parturescent  is  evil,  and 
with  what  incestuous  fertility  the  whole  family  of 
vice  increase  and  multiply,  by  cohabiting  amongst 
themselves.    Thus  if  kingfe  im  tyraanical  ana 
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oppressive,  it  is  too  often  becai^f^e  subjects  are  ser- 
vile and  corrupt ;  in  [Ht>portion  to  the  cowardice  of 
the  ruled,  is  tiie  cruelty  of  the  ruler,  and  if  he 
govern  by  threats  and  b^  bribes,  rather  than  by 
justice  and  by  mercy,  it  is  because  fear  has  a 
stronger  influence  over  the  base  than  love,  and 
gain,  more  weight  with  the  mercenary,  than  grati- 
tude. Thus  the  gladiatorial  shows  t)f  ancient 
Rome,  brou^  upon  the  instituters  of  them,  their 
own  punishment ;  for  cruelty  begrat  crafty.  The 
l3nrant  exercised  those  barbarities  on  the  pec^e, 
which  the  people  exercised  upon  the  prisoner,  and 
the  slave  ;  the  physical  value  of  man  fdH  with  his 
moral,  and  a  contempt  for  the  lives  of  others  was 
bred  in  all,  by  a  iamiliarity  with  blood. 

As  we  cannot  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
by  any  thing  within  the  earth,  but  by  some  radiant 
and  celestial  point  that  is  beyond  it,  so  the  wicked, 
by  comparing  themselves  with  the  wicked,  per- 
ceive not  how  far  they  are  advanced  in  their  ini- 
quity ;  to  know  precisely  what  lengths  they-hava 
gone,  they  must  6t  their  attention  on  some  brigfcl 
and  exalted  character  th«t  is  not  of  them,  but 
above  them.  When  all  moves  equally  (says  Pas- 
chal) nothing  seems  to  move,  as  in  a  vessel  under 
•ail;  and  when  all  run  by  common  consent  into 
vice,  none  appear  to  do  so.  He  that  stops  first, 
views  as  irom  a  fixed  point  the  hornble  ertrava- 
gance  that  transports  the  rest. 

There  are  two  questions,  one  of  which  is  the 
most  important,  and  the  other  the  most  interesting 
that  can  possibly  be  proposed  in  language ;  Are 
W0  to  Uve  after  death?  and  if  #e  are— m  irtn# 
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state  ?  These  are  qaestions  confined  to  no  climate, 
creed,  or  community;  the  savage  is  as  deeply- 
interested  in  them  as  the  sage,  and  they  are  of 
equal  iniport  under  every  meridian  where  there  are 
men.  I  shall  dfier  some  considerations  that'  have 
been  decisive  with  me,  on  a  subject  that  might 
well  warrant  a  mooh -^larger  demand  than  I  shall 
make  on  thie  patience  of  my  readers.  Those  who 
agree  with  me  in  drawing  their  hopes  of  immorta- 
lity from  the  purest  and  the  highest  source,  will  not 
be  offended  at  an  attempt  to  show,  that  on  this  most 
momentous  question,  the' voice  of  reason  re-echoes 
back  the  truths  of  revelation,  and  that  the  calmest 
assent  of  philosophy  coincides  with  the  firmest  con- 
viction of  faith.  Many  causes  are  now  conspiring 
to  increase  the  trunk  of  infidelity,  but  materialism 
is  the  main  root  of  them  all.  Are  we  to  live  after 
death  ?  and  if  we  are,  in  «rhat  state  ?  The  second 
question  evidently  depends  upon  the  first,  for  he 
that  feels  no  conviction  as  to  the  certainty  of  a 
future  life,  will  not  be  over-solicitous  as  to  the 
condition  of  it ;  for  to  common  minds  the  greatest 
things  are  diminished  by  distance,  and  they  become 
evanescent,  if  to  that  distance  be  added  doubt. 
Should  the  doubt  of  futurity  introduce  the  denial 
of  it,  what  must  then  be  the  result  ?  all  that  endears 
us  to  our  fellow-men,  and  all  that  exalts  us  above 
them,  will  be  swallowed  up  and  lost,  in  the  paltri-  " 
ness  of  the  present,  and  the  nothingness  of  now. 
The  interests  of  society  demand  that  a  belief  in  a 
future  state  should  be  general ;  the  probability  of 
such  a  state  is  confirmed  by  reason,  and  its  cer- 
tainty is  affirmed  by  revelation.  I  shall  confine 
myself  altogether  to  such  proofs  as  philosophy  and 
reason  afford,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  attack  neither 
Yoi.  IL— 7 
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motives  nor  men.  If  an  argament  can  be  proved 
to  be  false  in  its  premises,  absurd  in  its  conclu- 
sions, and  calamitous  in  its  consequesces,  it  must 
fall ;  we  cannot  desire  it,  because  it  has  nothing  to 
allure,  and  we  cannot  believe  it,  because  it  has 
nothing  to  convince.  * 

The  analogical*  method  of  proof  has  very  lately 
been  resuscitated  for  the  purpose  of  de8tro3nng  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  A  bold  and  fresh  attempt 
has  been  made  to  convert  analogy  into,  the  Aog  «% 
(fru  of  materialism,,  by  the  help  of  which,  as.  by  a 
lever,  the  Archimedes  of  skepticism  may  be  ena- 

*  Analog  is  a  powerftd  weapon,  and  like  all  instmmenfei 
of  that  kind,  »  extremely  dan|;erous  in  unskilfail  hands. 
The  grounds  of  probability  which  this  mode  of  reasoning 
afibrds,  will  be  more  or  less  firm  in  proportion  to  the  len^jth, 
the  frequency,  and  the  constancy,  of  the  recurrence  oithe 
phenomena,  on  which  the  analog  itself  is  biiiH.  In  some 
cases  analogical  proof  may  rise  alnioflt  to  niathematical 
certainty,  as,  when  from  the  ondoviating  experience  of  the 
past,  we  anticipate  the  future,  and-elurm  that  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow.  On  other  occasions,  where  the  phenomena 
have  occurred  at  long  and  broken  intervals,  and  with  no 
regard  to  dates  or  periods,  the  analogical  presumption  of 
their  recurrence  will  mount  no  higher  Sian  the  lowest  stage 
of  probability,  and  will  in  Qo^way  afiect  die  common  con- 
cerns and  business  of  life.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  sleep  securely^ in  their  beds,  without 
any  very  disturbing  perplexities  or  the  probabilitiea  of  an 
earthquake.  Where  the  phenomena  occur  with  xegulaiity, 
as  in  eclipses,  mere  distance,  of  time  does  by  no  means  inva- 
lidate the  analogical  proof,  save  and  except  that  in  oonse* 
qnencc  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  verification  of  sueh 

*  phenomena,  must  be  matter  of  testimony,  rather  than  of 
experience.  So  powerful,  however,  is  analogy,  that  in  most 
disputes  it  has  been  couited  as  an  ally  by  both  parties ; 
it  has  even  lent  argumento,  as  Switzerland  troops,  to  both 
sides,  and  its  artillery  has  at  times  by  both  been  OT%rchBiged|i 

until  it  Jias  j^e^acted  npon  thomselTee. 
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bled  to  overturn,  not  earth  ii^deed,  but  heaven! 
Analogy  has  &  fact  supplied  the^r^  stone  of  the 
foundation,  and  that  alone;  but  infidelity  has 
reared  the  superstructure,  with  an  industry  as  fer- 
tile of  resource,  and  we  might  add  of  mventioHj  as 
that  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  continued  to 
deliver  in  the  tale  of  bricks,  after  the  materials 
were  denied.  As  much  talent  has  been  disf^yed 
in  the  support  of  these  opinions  which  I  am  contri- 
buting my  efforts  to  controvert,  and  as  some  of  the 
positions  on  which  the  inferences  are  built,,  will  be 
conceded,  I  think  it  right  to  commence,  by  observ-  . 
ing  that  falsehood  is  never  so  successful  as  when 
she  baits  her  book  with  truth,  and  that  no  opinions 
80  fatally  mislead  us,  as  those  that  are  i»ot  wholly 
wrong,  ais  no  watches  so  effectuaUy  deceive  the 
wearer,  as  those  that  are  sometimes  right. 

The  argument  I  contend  against  is  this :  '  7!&e 
mindf*  (we  are  told)  *is  infantile  with  the  body, 
manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  debilitated  by  disease, 
enfeebled  in  the  decline  of  life,  doting  in  decrepitude^ 
and  annihilated  by  death,*  Now  it  so- happens  that 
out  of  all  the  positions  which  make*  the  links  of 
this  formidable  analogical  chain,  the  ^r^  alone  is 
universally  true,  and  disturbed  by  no  exceptions  ; 
the  intermediate  links  are  sometimes  right,  aad 
sometimes  wrong,  and  the  last  is  mere  assertion, 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  The  universal  his* 
tory  of  man,  our  own  experience^  and  the  testimony 
o{  others,  are  full  of  instances  that  clearly  prove 
that  the  assertions  which  intervene  between  the 
first  and  the  last,  are  as  often  false  as  they  are  true. 
And  this  is  more  than  we  want ;  for  I  must  beg  my 
reader's  attention  to  this  particular  circumstance, 
oamelji  that  one  exception  to  each  of  the  assertions 
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advanced  above,  must  necessarily  be  as  fatal  to  the 
annihilating  clause  which  is  inferred  from  them,  as 
one  million.  For  if  there  be  aiiy  force  in  that 
mode  of  argument  which  has  been  termed  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  it  is  ^evident  that  a  single 
exception  to  each  of  the  intermediate  assertions, 
between  the  first  position,  and  the  last,  forces  the 
materialist  upon  the  monstrous  necessity  of  admit- 
ting two  discrete  orders  of  men,  and  that  there  is 
one  law  of  existence  for  one  description,  and  a 
second  for  another.  If  we  pursue  the  analogy  no 
farther  than  history,  experience,  and  observation 
warrant,  and  this  is  the  only  logical  mode  of  pur- 
suing it,  we  are  then  forced  upon  the  absunlity 
mentioned  above.  'I'he  only  analogical  chain  which 
the  facts  authorize  us  to  form,  is  as  follows  :  the 
mind  is  infantile  with  the  body,  it  is""  sometimes 
manly  in  the  adult,  sometimes  sick  -and  debilitated 
by  disease,  sometimes  enfeebled  in  the  decline  of 
life,  sometimes  doting  in  decrepitude,  and  sometimes 
annihilated  by  death!!! 

If  the  mind  be  only  sometimes  annihilated  with 
the  body,  it  must  sometimes  survive  itr,  but  an 
argument  that  would  make  one  class  of  men  mor 
tal,  and  another  immortal,  by  proving  too  much, 
proves  nothing,  and  must  fall  by  its  own  absurdity. 

'  Circa  Decs  negligenter  quippe  addietus  mathe 
matic(Bj^*  is  an  accusation  that  is  not,  I  fear,  con 
fined  in  the  present  day  to  any  particular  pursuit , 
for  as  there  have  been  some  mathematicians  so 
devout  as  to  fancy  they  have  discovered  the  trinity 
in  a  triangle,  so  there  are  some  anatomists  who  wiD 
not  beUeve  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  because  they 

^  Ow  devoted  to  mathemoHeSf  treats  the  goda  dighU^'^Txn:, 
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have  never  yet  been  able  to  transfix  it  upon  the 
point  of  their  knife ;  yet  methinks  there  is  one  cir- 
cumstance that  ought  to  lower  the  dogmatical 
confidence  of  the  materialist,  and  this  is,  that  mind 
happens  to  be  the  only  thing  on  whose  existence  we 
can  by  intuition  itself  rely.  We  may  go  on  heap- 
ing proof  upon  proof,  and  experiment  upon  experi- 
ment, to  establish,  as  we  suppose,  the  reality  of 
matter,  and  after  we  have  done  all  this,  I  know  not 
of  one  satisfactory  answer  that  we  could  give,  to 
those  who  chose  to  affirm  that  with  all  our  pains,  we 
have  only  established  the  reality  (not  of  matter, 
but)  of  sensation.  We  may  also  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  matter,  as  learnedly  and  as  long  as 
we  please,  as  some  have  done  before  us,  and  yet 
we  shall  not  establish  the  existence  of  matter  by 
any  such  dubitations  ;  but  the  moment  we  begin 
to  doubt  about  the  existence  of  mind,  the  very  act 
of  doubting  proves  it. 

Another  jrreat  source  of  error,  in  this  most  im- 
portant of  all  questions,  is  the  mistaking  of  a  strong 
but  inexplicable  connexion,  for  an  inseparable  iden- 
tity. In  the  first  place,  I  should  humbly  conceive 
that  it  is  quite  as  unphilosophical  to  say  that  a 
lump  of  brain  thinks,  as  that  an  eye  sees ;  the  one 
indeed  ministers  to  thought,  as  the  other,  to  vision ; 
for  the  eye,  although  it  be  necessary  and  subser- 
vient to  vision,  can,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  be 
said  to  see,  than  a  microscope  or  a  telescope ;  it  is 
indeed  a  finer  instrument  than  either,  but  still  an 
instrument,  and  capable  of  being  assisted  by  both. 
This  observation  would  apply,  mutatis  mutmidis^ 
to  all  of  tlie  senses,  but  I  have  selected  that  of 
vision,  as  the  most  refined.  We  all  know  that  the 
two  eyes  paint  two  minute  and  inverted  wtvw^^^  ^\ 
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an  object,  upon  the  retina ;  having  done  this,  they 
have  done  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  What 
power  is  it  then  that  rectmes  all  the  errors  of  this 
machinery,  as  to  number,  position,  and  size,  and 
presents  us  with  one  upright  object,  in  its  just 
dimensions  and  proportions  ?  All  this  is  certamly 
not  effected  by  the  eyes,  for  a  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve  instantly  and  totally  destroys  their 
powers,  without  in  the  slightest  manner  aflecting 
their  organization.  The  optic  nerve  then,  it  seems, 
and  the  eye,  are  both  necessary  to  vision,  but  are 
they  ail  that  is  necesssuy  ?  certainly  not ;  because 
if  we  proceed  a  little  farther,  we  shall  find  that 
certain  effects,  operating  upon  the  brain,  wiU  com- 
pletely and  instantly  destroy  the  powers  of  vinoo, 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  eye  both  remaining  unal« 
terecl,  and  undisturbed.  How  then  are  these 
effects  produced ;  are  their  causes  always  mecha- 
nical as  from  {Nressure,  or  the  violence  oi  a  blow  ? 
no,  they  are  often  morbid,  the  result  <^  increased 
action,  brought  on  by  inflammation,  or  of  diseased 
structure  superinduced  by  abscess.  Are  there  nol 
causes  neither  morbid  nor  mechanical,  that  have 
been  found  capable  of  producing  similar  effects  ? 
yes — a  few  sounds  acting  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
ear,  or  a  few  black  and  small  figures  scribbled  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  have  been  known  to  knock  a 
man  down  as  effectually  as  a  sledge  hammer,  and 
to  deprive  him  not  only  of  vision,  but  even  of  life. 
Here  then  we  have  instances  of  mind  acting  upon 
matter,  and  I  by  no  means  affirm  that  matter  does 
not  also  act  upon  mind ;  for  to  those  who  advocate 
the  intimate  connexion  between  body  and  mind, 
these  reciprocities  of  action  are  easily  reconcilea- 
bie;  but  thia  will  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  to 
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those  who  affirm  the  identity  of  mind  and  body, 
which  however  is  not  for  us,  but  for  those  who 
maintain  this  doctrine,  to  overcome.  If  mind,  be 
indeed  so  inseparably  identified  with  matter,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  one  must  necessarily  involve 
thtf  destruction  of  the  other,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
that  we  so  often  see  the  body  survive  the  mind  in 
one  man,  and  the  mind  survive  the  body  in  ano- 
ther ?  Why  do  they  not  agree  to  die  together  ? 
How  happened  it  that  the  body  of  Swift  became 
for  so  many  years  the  living  tomb  of  his  mind ; 
and,  as  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  body,  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  and  helpless  debility,  without 
any  corresponding  weakness  or  hebetation  of  the 
mind  ?  Again,  if  the  mind  be  indeed  not  the  tenant 
of  the  corporeal  dwelling,  but  an  absolute  and 
component  part  of  the  dwelling  itself,  where  does 
the  mysterious  but  toii^^  palladium  of  this  temple 
reside  \  Where  are  we  to  go  to  find  it,  since  if 
nuUerial,  why  can  it  not  be  felt,  handled,  and  seen  ? 
she  resides,  we  are  informed,  in  the  inmost  recesses 
of  her  sensorium,  the  brain ;  a  mere  assertion  that 
can  never  be  proved;  for  if  she  doth  indeed 
enlighten  this  little  citadel,  it  is  with  a  ray  like  that 
of  those  sepulchral  lamps,  which,  the  instant  we 
discover,  we  destroy.  If  we  return  to  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  dissections  carried  on  by  Morgagni, 
Haller,  Bonnet,  and  others,  do  most  thoroughly 
and  irrefutably  establish  one  most  important,  and  to 
me  at  least,  consoling  truth ;  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  brain  either  cortical,  or  medullary,  not  even 
the  pineal  gland  itself,  that  has  not,  in  one  instance 
or  in  another,  been  totally  destroyed  by  disease,  but 
without  producing  in  the  patient  any  corresponding 
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alienation  or  hallucination  of  mind  ;  in  some  cases 
without  any  suspicion  of  such  disease  during  life, 
and  without  any  discovery  of  it,' until  after  death, 
by  dissection.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
thinking  faculty  may  be  something  residing  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  pineal  gland,  but  so  minute  aus  to 
survive  the  destruction  even  of  that  in  which  it  is 
enclosed.  The  pineal  gland  does  indeed  contain  a 
few  particles  of  a  schistous  or  gritty  substance, 
but  which,  alas,  prove  little  for  the  argument  of 
him  who  would  designate  thought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  a  more  curious  and  com- 
plicated organization ;  since  these  particles,  on 
examination,  turn  out  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  phosphate  of  lime ! 

This  intimate  union  between  body  and  mind,  is 
in  fact  analogous  to  all  that  we  see,  and  feel,  and 
comprehend.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  material 
stimuli  of  alcohol,  or  of  opium,  act  upon  the  mind 
through  the  body,  and  that  the  moral  stimuli  of 
love,  or  of  anger,  act  upon  the  body  through  the 
mind ;  these  are  reciprocities  of  action  that  esta- 
bUsh  the  principle  of  connexion  between  the  two, 
but  are  fatal  to  that  of  an  identity. 

Those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  thinking 
faculty  is  an  identical  part  of  the  body,  maturescent 
in  it,  and  dying  with  it,  impose  a  very  heavy  task 
upon  themselves ;  and  if  we  consider  the  insupe- 
rable difficulties  of  their  creed  on  the  one  hand,  aAd 
the  air  of  conviction  with  which  they  defend  it  on 
the  other,  we  are  perhaps  justified  in  affirming  that 
these  men  are  the  very  last  persons  in  the  universe', 
to  whom  the  name  of  skeptic  ought  to  be  appUed ; 
but  a  dogmatic  doubter,  although  it  maybe  a  some- 
/Ain^  beyond  om  philosophy,   is  too  often   noi 
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beyond  our  observation.  We,  1  repeat,  contend 
for  a  strong  but  inexplicable  connexion  between 
body  and  mind ;  and  upon  this  principle  all  the 
sympathies  of  mutual  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  all 
the  reciprocities  of  rest  and  of  action,  are  both 
natural  and  intelligible.  Those  who  advocate  the 
identity  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  will  find  that 
they  have  embraced  a  theory  surrounded  by  facts 
l)iat  oppose  it  at  every  point,  facts  which  their  sys- 
tem will  neither  enable  them  to  exjilain,  nor  their 
experience  to  deny.  Does  not  every  passion  of 
the  mind  act  directly,  primarily,  and  as  it  were  per 
se,  upon  the  body ;  with  greater  or  with  lesser 
influence  in  proportion  to  their  force  ?  Does  not 
the  activity  belong  on  this  occasion  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mere  passiveness  to  the  body  ?  Dees  not 
the  quickened  circulation  ybZZ<Mo  the  anger,  the  start 
the  surprise,  and  the  swoon  the  sorrow  ?  Do  not 
these  instances,  and  a  thousand  others,  clearly  con- 
vince us  that  priority  of  action  here  belongs  to  the 
mind,  and  not  to  the  body  ?  and  those  who  deny 
this  are  reduced  to  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of 
attempt'mg  to  prove  that  a  man  is  frightened 
because  he  runs  away,  not  that  he  runs  away 
because  he  is  frightened,  and  that  the  motion  pro- 
duces the  terror,  not  the  terror  the  rnotion ;  a  kind 
of  logic  this,  that  would  become  a  Falstaff  much 
better  than  a  philosopher.     Again,  is  not  Aania* 


I 


*  I  shall  insert  a  note  from  Dr.  John  Armstronff  on  Ferer, 
478,  which  those  who  only  look  at  will  think  too  long, 

lit  those  who  read  will  think  too  short 

*  It  will  have  been  perceived,  that  I  consider  insanity  as 
the  effect  of  some  disorder  in  the  circulation,  whether  pro- 
duced by  agencies  of  a  corporeal  or  mental  native.  It 
might  be  shown  by  familiar  (acts,  that  the  brain  is  the  prin- 
cfpal  organ  through  which  the  operatioQs  of  the  mina  arQ 
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produced  by  moral  causes,  quite  as  often  as  by  phy* 
sical,  and  has  not  that  mode  of  cure  succeeded 
best,  which  was  instituted  with  a  reference  to  this 

performed ;  and  it  does  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  neces- 
sarily involve  the  doctrine  of  materialism  to  affirm,  that 
certain  disoi^ers  of  that  organ  are  capable  of  distorbinf 
those  operations.  If  the  most  skilful  musician  in  the  world 
were  placed  belbre  an  unstrung  or  broken  instrument,  he 
could  not  produce  the  harmony  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  when  that  instrument  was  perfect,  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  sounds  would  be  discordfant ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
manifestly  most  iilosical  to''concltide,  from  such  an  effect, 
that  the  powers  of  me  musician  were  impaired,  since  they 
merely  appeared  to  be  safrom  the  imperfection  of  the  instru- 
ment JNow  what  the  instrument  is  to  the  musician,  tho 
brain  may  be  to  the  mind,  for  aught  we  know  to  tiie  con- 
trary; and  to  pursue  tiie  6gure,  as  the  musician  has  an 
existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  instrument,  so  the  nihid 
may  have  aa  existence  distinct  from  that  of  the  brain ;  for  in 
truth  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  mind  beins  a  property 
dependent  upon  any  arrangement  of  matter. .  We  perceive, 
inaeed,  the  properties  of  matter  wonderfully  modified  in 
the  various  things  of  the  universe,  which  strike  our  senses 
with  the  force  oF  their  sublimity  or  beauty ;  but  in  all  these 
we  recognise  certain  radical  and  common  properties,  that 
bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  those  mysterious  capacities 
of  thought  and  of  feeling,  referable  to  that  something  which, 
to  designate  and  distinguish  from  matter,  we  term  mind. 
In  this  way,  I  conceive  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has 
made  the  distinction  which  every  where  obtains  between 
mind  and  matter,  for  it  is  natural  to  obnclude,  that  the 
essence  of  mind  ma^  be  distinct  from  the  eisence  of  matter, 
as  the  (^rations  of  the  one  are  so  distinct  from  the  proper- 
ties of  the  other.  When  we  say  that  mind  is  immaterial, 
we  only  mean  that  it  has  not  the  properties  of  matter ;  for 
the  consciousness  which  informs  us  or  the  operations,  does 
not  reveal  the  abstract  nature  of  mind,  neither  do  the  prooeiw 
ties  reveal  the  essence  of  matter.  When  any  one,  therefore, 
asserts  the  materiaUty  of  mind,  he  pre-supposes,  that  tha 
phenomena  of  matter  clearly  show  the  real  cause  of  mind, 
which  as  they  do  not,  he  unphilosophically  places  his  argo> 
ment  on  an  assumptioD;  and  bis  groupd-of  reasoning  il 
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cause  ?  On  examination,  after  death,  of  those  who 
have  laboured  under  chronic  mania,  it  most  usually 
happens  that -no  difierence  of  structure  is  percepti- 
ble in  the  brain  on  dissection.  If,  howeyer,  in 
some  few  instance^  there  has  been  a  perceptible 
difference,  will  not  a  retrospection  to  the  menUd 
origin  of  the  malady,  justly  warrant  us  in  asserting 
that  the  derangement  of  structure  ifios  not  the  cause, 
but  is  the  consequence  of  the  disease  ?  That  so 
many  instances  should  occur  where  no  such  differ- 
ence of  structure  is  perceptible,  is  analagous  to 
what  so  often*  happens  in  other  disorders,  where  a 
total  functional  derangement  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  slightest  organic  destruction. 

It  is  adinitted  that  each  and  eveiy  component 
particle  of  the  body  is  changed  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  and  that  corporeal  identity  is  by 
these  means  so  totally  destroyed,  that  a  man  who 
lives  to  sixty  shall  have  gradually  received  three 
distinct  bodies,  the  last  of-  which  shall  not  contain 
one  individual  atom  that  composed  the  first.  But 
those  who  would  persuade  us  that  mind  is  an  abso- 
lute and  component  part  of  the  body,  so  com^detely 
ingrafted  as  it  were  and  incorporated  with  it,  that 
the  thinking  faculty  is  only  the  result  of  a  more 
curious  and  complicated  organization,  must  admit, 
that  the  mind  must  sympathize  not  partially,  but 
wholly  with  these  changes  of  the  body ;  changes 
so  powerful,  that  they  must  effect  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  moral  identity,  as  they  certainly  do  of  that 

equally  gmtuitoufl— when  he  contends,  that  mind  is  an  attri« 
bate  of  matter,  because  it  is  never  known  to  operate  but  in 
conjunction  with  matter,  for  though  this  connexion  is  con- 
stantly displayed,  yet  we  have  no  direct  proof  of  its  being 
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which  is  corporeal.  The  materialist  must  aidmit 
this  absurdity,,  as  his  only  means  of  escaping  a 
greater,  namely,  that  a  whole  shall  not  be  altered, 
notwithstanding  a  total  change  of  all  the  parts  that 
composed  it.  If  indeed  the  materialist  is  inclined 
to  admit  that  these  changes  do  alter  the  body,  but 
not  the  mind,  then  indeed  he  admits  that  which  is 
true ;  but  truth  itself  may  be  bought  too  dear,  in 
the  opinion  of  some,  if  the  confession  of  their 
defeat  be  the  price ;  the  adnaission  alluded  to 
above,  is  in  fact  ^all  the  confession  for  which  we 
contend,  namely,  that  body  and  mind,  although 
they  are  united,  are  also  distinct.  ■  In  a  former 
part  of  this  argument,  I  have  admitted  that  the 
proposition  th^tt  the  mind  is  infantile  with  the  body, 
is  a  general  rule  disturbed  by  no  exceptions.  But 
this  truism,  I  presume,  will  perforiti  but  little,  either 
for  the  materialist,  or  against  him,  because  the 
terms  are  convertible.  The  mind  is  infantile  with 
the  body,  says  the  materialist;  but  has  not  the 
immaterialist  quite  as-  much  reason  on  his  side, 
should  he  feel  inclined  to  assert  that  the  hod^-  is 
infantile  with  the  mind.  Observe,  we  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  mind  has  no  beginning,  but  that  it 
shall  have  no  end,  and  it  appears  that  the  body  is 
appointed  to  be  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 
Therefore  I  should  rather  affirm  that  the  body  is 
infantile  with  the  mind,  than  that  the  mind  is  infan- 
tile with  the  body,  and  that  a  fuller  and  stronger 
demonstration  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind  evinces  itself  in  proportion  as  a  more 
matured  developement  of  the  organs  of  the  body 
enables  it  passively  to  receive  the  impressions,  and 
actively  to  execute  the.  sovereign  volitions  of  the 
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mind.  In  confirmation  of  this  mode  of  considering 
the  subject,  we  may  observe  that  children  often 
have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  thin^  desired  or  feared, 
long  before  they  are  able  to  express  the  term  by 
which  it  is  described.  The  mind  precedes  thfe 
tongue ;  and  the  effort  and  wish  to  dpeak  evinces 
itself  much  earlier  than  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
distinguishing  and  endearing  characteristics  of 
mother  are  sufficiently  understood  by  the'  infant, 
long  before  it  can  call  her  by  name;  and  the 
infimtile  mind  is  not  without  a  thousand  modes 
of  expressing  its  feelings,  long  before  the  lagging 
organs  of  the  body  are'  sufficiently  developed-  to 
accomplish  the  articulation  of  them. 

If  muid  be  material,  it  must  be  both  extended' 
and  divisible,  for  these  are  properties  inseparable 
from  matter.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition 
startled  even  the  boldest  of  skeptics,  because  he 
happened  also  to  be  the  most  acute ;  I  shall  there- 
fore quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  be 
allowed  by  materialists,  at  least,  to  be  an  orthodox 
authority.  '  There  is  one  argument  ^says  he) 
commonly  employed  for  the  immateriahty  of  the 
soul,  which  seems  to  be  remarkable :  whatever  is 
extended,  consists  of  parts,  and  whatever  consists 
of  parts,  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  the 
imagination.  It  is  impossible  any  thing  divisible 
can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  a  perception, 
which  is  a  being  altogether  inseparable  and  indi- 
visible. For,  supposing  such  a  conjunction,  would 
the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left  hand,  or  on 
the  right  of  this  extended  divisible  body,  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  middle,  on  the  back  or  foreside 
of  it?  If  it  be  conjoined  with  the  extension,  it 
must  exist  somewhere  within  its  dimensions.     If  it 
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exist  within  its  dimensions,  it  must  either  exist  in 
one  particukr  part,  and  then  that  particular  part  is 
mdivisiWe,  and  the  perception  is  conjoined  only 
with  it,  not  with  the  extension :  or  if  the  thought 
exists  in  every  part,  it  must  also  be  extended,  and 
separable,  and  divisible,  as  well  as  the  body;  which 
is  utterly  absurd  and  contradictory.  For  can  any 
one  conceive  a  passion  of  a  yard  in  length,  a  foot 
in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness  ?  Thought, 
therefore,  and  extension,  are  qualities  wholly  incom- 
patible, and  can  never  incorporate  together  into 
one  subject.'  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  been  so 
fully  convinced  by  the  positions  which  this  argu- 
ment contains,  that  he  has  laboured  to  push  its 
conclusions  even  up  to  the  establishment,  of  that 
celebrated  paradox  so  formally  laid  down,  and  so 
stoutly  defended  by  him.  This  maxim  (to  use 
again  his  own  words  )  is,  that  ah  object  may  exisf, 
and  yet  be  no  where,  and  I  assert  (says  he)  that 
this  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  the  greatest  part 
of  beings  (by  which  he  afterwards  gives  ^s  to 
understand  he  means  impressions  and  ideas)  do 
and  must  exist  after  this  manner.  '  A  moral  reflec- 
tion  (says  he)  cannot  be  placed  either  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  hand  of  a  passion,  nor  can  a  sineU  or 
a  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or  square  figure. 
These  objects  and  perceptions,  so  far  from  requiring 
any  particular  places,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  it,  and  the  imagination  cannot  attribute  it  to 
them.' 

These  passages  prove  that  materialists  will  some- 
times find  Mr.  Hume  to  be  a  very'dangerous  ally. 
Again,  all  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  existence ; 
but  if  mind  be  mateiial,  matter  must  be  conscious 
of  its  own  existence  too ;  for  this  consciousness  is 
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inseparable  from  mind,  and  if  mind  be  composed 
of  matter,  that  which  is  inseparable  fh>m  the  one, 
cannot  be  denied  to  the'  other.  These  are  some 
of  the  absurdities  which  ^he  capacious  credulity  of 
infidelity^  and  the  hold  belief  of  unbelievers,  will  fibd 
it  more  easy  to  swallow,  fh^n  to  digest.  It  has 
been  urged  by  some,  that  a  total,  though  temporal 
suspension  of  the  thinking  faculty  takes  place 
during  sleep,  and  that'  a  faculty  that  may  be 
suspended,  may  also  be  destroyed.  It  is  evident 
that  this  again  must  be  mere  assertion  that  caDi 
never  be  proved ;  on  the  contrary,  dreams  go  to 
prove  that  there  are  seasons  when  the- thinking 
faculty  is  not  suspended  by  sleep ;  but  since  it  is 
manifest  that  sleep  cannot  suspend  it  at  all  times, 
it  may  not  suspend  it  at  any  time.  We  have 
recollections  of  mental  operations  going  on  during 
sleep,  which  recollections  are  extremely  vivid  oh 
some  occasions,  and  on  some  occasions  equally 
faint  and  confused.  These  recollections  vary  from 
reality,  almost  down  to  nothingness,  and  these 
recollections  we  term  a  dream.  These  operations 
of  the  thinking  faculty  may,  for  aught  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  hrtve  been  going  on  during  sleep, 
unaccompanied  by  any  after  recollection  of  them 
when  awake ;  and  the  gradations  of  distinctness 
with  which  we  recollect  our  dreams,  are  confirm- 
atory of  such  an  hypothesis.  I  conceive  analogy 
will  also  assist  us  here ;  for  I  would  ask  one  simple 
question  with  respect  to  our  waking  thoughts; 
have  we  not  all  forgot  more  of  them  than  we 
remember?  and  yet  none  of  us,  I  presume,  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  thoughts* 
on  such  a  ground.  To  those  who  prefer  a  shorter 
method  of  putting  the  argument,  I  would  say  that 
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our  apprehension  of  the  operation  of  thought  is  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  it;  but  that  its 
existence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  apprehen- 
sion of  it. 

If  mind  be  indeed  material,  what  has  death  to 
do  with  the.  annihilation  of  it  ?  for  death  has  no 
such  power  over  matter.  We  are  t(Jd  that  *  the 
thinking  faculty  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a 
more  curious  and  complicated  organization*  Yet 
what  is  this,  biit  an  attempt  to  illustrate  that  which 
is  obscure,  by  an  explanation  which  is  more  so  ? 
Can  we,  for  one- moment,  beiieve  that  a  mere  juxta- 
position of  parts  is  able  to  convey  the  highest 
activity  and  energy  to  tha^  whose  very  essence  it 
is,  to  be,  on  all  other  occasions,  .of  all  created 
things,  the  most  inactive  and  inert  ?  If  we  request 
the  materialist  to  explain  this  kind  of  hocus  pocus^ 
I  suspect  he  can  only  do  it  by  repeating  hoc  est 
corpus,  the  well  known  etymology  of  the  term.  ,  In 
a  former  part  of  this  article,  I  have  quoted  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Hume.  The  passage  occurs  in 
a  work  which  he  afterwards  apologized  for,  and 
requested  that  the  pubUc  would  not  consider  it  as 
containing  his  more  matuied  philosophical  opinions. 
He  embodied,  however,  a  great  part  of  this  work 
afterwards  into  his  essays,  against  which  he  enters 
no  such  caveat ;  and  it  is  known  that  he  himself 
considered  these  essays  his  masterpiece,  and  in 
them  the  positions  contained  in  the  article  I  have 
quoted,  are  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  confirmed. 
In  these  essays  the  following  passage  occurs :  '  Is 
there  any  principle  in  all  nature  more  mysterious 
than  the  union  of  soul  with  body ;  by  which  a  sup- 
posed spiritual  substance  acquires  such  an  influ- 
ence over  a  material. one,  that  the  most  refined 
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thought  is  able  to  actuate  the  grossest  matter? 
wer^  we  empowiered  by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove 
mountains,  or  control  the  planets  in  their  orbit, 
this  extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  extra- 
ordinary, nor  more  beyond  oiir  apprehension.'  How 
unfortunate  was  Mr.  Hume  that  he  did  not  Uve  in 
this  enlightened  age;  when  he  mij^t  have  been 
informed  that  this  most  inexplicame  phenomenon 
was,  after  all,  the  result  of  the  most  simple  contri- 
vance, arising  from  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  juxta-position  of  a  few 
particles  of  matter!  for  the  thiiunrig  faculty  (we 
hear)  is  only  the  result  of  a  more  curious  and  com- 
plicated organization !  Nature,  then,  it  would  seem, 
no  less  than  art,  has  her  cups,  and  her  ballsjSnd  a 
small  portion  of  matter  thrown  into  the  inside  of  a 
little  globe  of  bone,  acquires  properties  and  powers 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  those,  which  on  the 
.outside  of  it,  it  has  been  ascertained  invariably  to 
possess.  Neither  docs  that  gulf  of  insurmountable 
ignorance,  under  which  we  labour,  as  to  the  nature 
of  this  mysterious  union  -of  body  with  mind,  invali- 
date in  the  slightest  degree  the  proofs  of  its 
existence;  for  no  one,  I  presume,  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny  the  existence  of  hfe ;  and  yet  the 
union  of  life  with  body  is  quite  as  inexplicable  as 
the  union  of  mind,  superadded  to  both.  Let  us 
then  be  as  candid  in  the. one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  mind,  that  we 
have  all  consented  to,  with  regard  to  Ufe.  Let  us 
affirm  of  both  of  them,  that  we  know  nothing  of 
either,  but  by  their  effects, "vrhicYi  effects,  however,  do 
most  fully  and  firmly  establish  their  existence. 

If  that  marvellous  microcosm,  man,  with  all  the 
costly  cargo  of  his  faculties  and  powers,  were 

8* 
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indeed  a  rich  Argosy,  fitted  out  and  freighted  only 
for  shipwreck  and  destruction,  who  amongst  us  that 
tolerate  the  present,  only  from  the  hope  of  the 
future  ;  who  that  have  any  aspirings  of  a  high  and 
intellectual  nature  about  them,  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  disgusting  mortifications  of  the 
voyage  ?  As  tb  the  common  and  the  sensual  herd, 
who  would  be  glad,  perhaps,  under  any  terms,  to 
sweat  and  groan  beneath  the  load  of  hfe,  they  would 
find  that  the  creed  of  the  materialist,  would  only 
give  a  fuller  swing  to  the  suicidal  energies  of  a  self- 
ism  as  unprincipled  as  unrelenting ;  a  selfism  that 
would  not  only  make  that  giftless  gift  of  life  a 
boon  the  most  difficult  to  preserve,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  render  it  wholly  unworthy  of  the  task 
and  the  trouble  of  its  preservation.  JCnowlbdge 
herself,  that  fairest  daughter  of  heaven,  woula  be 
immediately  transformed  into  a  changeling  of  hell ; 
the  brightest  reason  would  be  the  blackest  curse, 
and  weakness  more  salutary  than  strength  ;  for  the 
villany  of  man  would  increase  with  the  depravity  ot 
his  will,  and  the  depravity  of  his  will,  with  every  aug- 
mentation of  his  power.  The  force  of  intellect  im- 
parted to  that  which  was  corrupt,  would  be  like  the 
destructive  energies  communicated  by  an  earth- 
quake, to  that  which  is  inert ;  where  even  things  inani- 
mate, as  rocks  and  mountains,  seem  endowed  with  a 
momentary  impulse  of  motion  and  of  life,  only  to  over- 
whelm, to  destroy,  and  to  be  destroyed.  Justice  is 
usually  depicted  as  having  no  eyes,  but  holding  a 
sword  in  the  one  hand,and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the  other.* 

*  The  awful  importance  of  the  above  article  mast  excuse 
the  len|rth  of  it;  and  to  show  that  I  am  not  singular  in  my 
view  of  its  scope  and  bearings,  I  shall  finish  by  aauotation 
from  a  work  just  published,  which  haa  maav  raaaei^  fUK^ 
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Under  a  system  that  destroyed  the  awful  obligations 
of  an  oath,  what  could  justice  weigh  ?  she  must  re- 
nounce her  scales,  and  apply  both  her  hands  to  the 

will  certainly  have  more.  'There  ia  another  more  impoi^ 
tant  relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to  be  viewed, — that 
relation  which  connects  it  with  the  Almighty  Bein^  to  whom 
it  owes  its  existence.  Is  man,  whose  frail  generations  begin 
and  pass  away,  but  one  of  the  links  of  an  infinite  chain  of 
beings  likn  himself,  uncaused,  and  co-etornal  Mrith  that  seU^ 
exiHtiiif?  world  of  which  he  is  the  foeble  tenant?  or.  Is  he 
the  ofT!*priag  of  an  all  creating  Power,  that  adapted  km  to 
nature,  and  nature  to  Mm,  formed,  together  with  tne  magnifi- 
cent scene  of  things  around  him,  to  enjoy  its  blessings,  and 
to  adore,  with  the  ^ralitud'i  of  happinera,  the  wisdom  and 
flK>odness  from  which  they'  flow  7  What  attributes  of  a 
Being  so  tranficcndent,  may  human  reason  presume  to 
explore  ?  and,  What  homage  will  be  most  suitable  to  his 
immensity,  and  our  nothifigness  ?  Is  it  only  for  an  existence 
of  a  few  moments,  in  this  passing  scene,  that  he  has  formed 
us  1  or.  Is  there  something  within  us,  over  which  death  has 
no  power, — something,  that  prolongs  and  identifies  the 
consciousness  of  all  which  we  nave  done  on  earth,  and  that, 
afler  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of  the 
moral  government  of  God?  When  compared  with  these 
questions,  even  the  sublimest  physical  inquiries  are  com- 
paratively insignificant'  They  seem  to  differ^  as  it  has  been 
said,  in  their  relative  importance  and  dignity,  almost  as 
philosophy  itself  difibrs  from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are 
subservient  to  it  '  Qttantum  inter  phiioaophiam  interett,-* 
H  cateraa  artes  ;  Umtum  intereaae  exUtitno  in  ipaaphUoaophki^ 
inter  Utam  partem  qua  ad  hominet  et  kane  qua  ad  Deoa  speetaL 
Jittior  est  hac  et  animosior :  tmdtum  permisit  sihi ;  nen  fidi 
oadis  contenta.  Majui  ease  quiddam  nupieataest,  ae  pulchriu8f 
fuod  extra  conapeetum  natwra  poauiaaei,^*  It  ia  when  ascend- 
ing to  these  sublimor  objects,  that  the  mind  seems  to  expand, 
as  ifnln'ady  shaking  off  its  earthly  fetters,  and  returning  to 
its  source :  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  that  the 

*  So  much  ia  In  phUotophjr  simI  other  artf,  u  I  tUok  to  be  in  th«t 
pYiU<>-ouhy  whicli  on  tli«i  one  part  regarda  men,  and  on  the  other  the 
fod»— tnU  latter  ii  more  lofly  iiu<l  ^nnr^io— it  ontruata  much  to  itaelf 
»4ioi  Kiitl*fl-'|  with  the  pvea— it  aiiapecta  that  to  bo  greater  and  mora 
bMutiAU  which  oatiir*  Bdglit  kav*  pwet4  oat  of  aifht. 
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sword ;  and  it  would  be  abloody  sword,  strong  indeed 
to  exterminate,  but  feeble  to  correct/  As  to  Justice 
herself,  she  would  not  only  be  more  blind  than  Po- 
lyphemus, but  she  would  also  want  more  hands 
than  Briareus,  to  enable  her  to  combat  the  hydra- 
headed  monster  of  crime !  ^     ' 


There  are  some  characters  who  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers  to  be  fiill  of  contradiction,  change, 
and  inconsistency,  and  yet  they  that  are  in  the 
secret  of  what  such  persons  are  driving  at,  know 
that  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  appear 
to  be,  and  that  they  have  one  single  object  in  view, 
to  which  they  as  pertinaciously  adhere,  through 
every  circumstance  of  change,  as  the  hound  to  the 
hare,  through  all  her  mazes  and  doubhngs.  We 
know  that  a  windmill  is  eternally  at  work  to  accom- 
plish one  end,  although  it  shifts  with  every  varia- 
tion of  the  weathercock,  and  assumes  ten  different 
positions  in  a  day. 


There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  eco- 
nomy as  our  benevolence.  We  should  husband 
our  means  as  the  agriculturist  his  manure,  which 
if  he  spread  over  too  large  a  superficies,  produces 
no  crop,  if  over  too  small  a  surface,  exuberates  in 
rankness  and  in  weeds. 


The  women  are  satisfied  with  less  than  the  men ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  less  easily 

delight  which  it  thus  takes  in  things  divine  is  sn  internal 

evidence  of  its  own  divinity.   '  Cum  iUa  UHgit^  alUur,  creacU  : 

ae  velut  vmcuUii  liberaitUf  m  originem  redU,  E$  hoe  htietargU' 

mentum  divinUatis  xuos,  quod  UUm  Hvina  ddeeUmt,*  "* 

*  When  she  moves  Ibrwud  cherithed  abe  inrrnum  i  mmI  thii  il  Hi 
MpiBMotof  her  divinity  that  divine  thinfe  pleaeehe^t 
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satisfied.  In  the  first  place — preference  and  pr^ 
cedence.are  indispensable  articles  with  them,  if 
we  would  have  our  favours  graciously  received ; 
they  look  moreover  to  the  mode,  the  manner,  and 
the  address,  rather  than  to  the  value  of  the  obliga- 
tion, and  estimate  it  more  by  the  time,  the  cost,  and 
the  trouble  we  may  have  expended  upon  it,  than  by 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Attention  is  ever  current  coin 
with  the  ladies,  and  they  weigh  the  heart  much 
more  scrupulously  than  the  hand.  A  wealthy  suitor 
purchases  a  watch  for  his  idol,  studded  with  gems; 
an  artificer  makes  a  far  less  costly  one  for  his 
favourite,  and  I  need  not  add  which  will  be  most 
propitiously  received,  since  there  will  be  one  person 
at  least  in  the  world,  who  wiU  be  certain  that 
during  the  whole  process  of  the  fabrication  of  the 
present,  the  donor  was  thinking  of  her  for  whom  it 
was  designed. 

Pride  differs  in.  many  things  from  vanity,  and  by 
gradations  that  never  blend,  although  they  may  bo 
somewhat  indistinguishable.  Pride  may  perhaps 
be  termed  a  too  high  opinion  of  ourselves,  founded 
on  the  over-rating  of  certain  qualities  that  we  do 
actually  possess;  whereas  vanity  is  more  easily 
satisfied,  and  can  extract  a  feeling  of  self-compla- 
cency, from  quahfications  that  are  imaginary. 
Vanity  can  also  feed  upon  externals,  but  pride  must 
have  more  or  less  of  that  which  is  intrinsic :  the 
proud  therefore  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  upon 
wealth  as  the  vain,  neither  are  they  so  much 
depressed  by  poverty.  Vanity  looks  to  the  many, 
and  to  the  moment ;  pride  to  the  future,  and  the 
few  ;  hence  pride  has  more  difificulties,  and  vanity 
more  disappoiatments ;  neither  does  she  bear  them 
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80  well,  for  she  at  times  distrusts  herself,  whereas 
pride  despises  others.  For  the  vain  man  cannot 
always  be  certain  of  th6  validity  of  his  pretensions, 
because  they  are  often  as  empty  as  that  very  vanity 
that  has  created  them ;  therefore  it  is  neceissary  for 
his  happiness,  that  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  own  vote  in 
favour  of  himself  he  thinks  of  Httle  weight,  until  it 
be  backed  by  the  suffrages  of  others.  The  vain 
man  idolizes  his  own  per^n,  and  here  he  is  Wrorig ; 
but  he  cannot  bear  his  own  Cbmpaiiy,  and  here  he 
IS  right.  The  proud  man  wants  no  such  confirma- 
tions ;  his  pretensions  may  be  small,  but  they  are 
something,  and  his  error  lies  in  over-rating  them. 
If  others  appreciate  his  merits  less  lughly,  he  attri- 
butes it  eitner  to  their  envy,  or  to  their  ignorance,  and 
enjoys  in  prospect  that  period  wh«i  time  sh*Jl  have 
removed  the  film  from  their  eyes.  Therefore  the 
proud  man  can  afford  to  wait,  because  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  strength  of  his  capital,  and  can  also 
live,  by  anticipation,  on  that  fame  which  he  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  deserves.  He  often  draws 
indeed  too  largely  upon  posterity,  but  even  here  he 
is  safe ;  for  should  the  bills  be  dishonoured,  this 
cannot  happen  until  that  debt^  which  cancds  all 
others,  shaft  have  been  paid. 

Few  things  are  more  agreeable  to  s^4ove  than 
revenge,  and  yet  no  cause  so  effectually  restrains 
us  from  revenge,  as  self-love.  And  this  paradox 
naturally  suggests  another, — that  the  strength  of 
the  community  is  not  unfrequently  built  upon  the 
weakness  of  those  individuals  that  compose  it ;  a 
position  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  first,  but  I  con- 
ceive equally  tenable  and  true.    We  receive  aa 
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injury,  and  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  first  con- 
sideration with  i{i08t  of  us  is  revenge.  If  we 
happen  to  be  kings,  or .  prime  ministers,  we  go 
straight  forward  to  work,  unless  indeed  it  should 
happen  that  those  that  have  inflicted  the  injury 
are  as  powerful  as  those  that  have  received  it. 
It  is  fortunate,  however,  for  the  interests  of  soci- 
ety, that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  neither 
kings,  jior  prime  ministers,  and  that  men  are  so 
impotent  that  they  can  seldom  bring  evil  upon 
others,  without  more  pr  less  of  danger  to  themselves. 
Thus  then  it  is  that  public  strength,  security,  and 
confidence,grow  out  of  private  weakness^  danger, 
and  fear.  These  considerations  have  given  rise  to 
this  saying,  '  //  is  better  to  quarrel  with  a  knave 
than  with  a  foolj  for  with  the  latter  all  considera- 
tion of  consequences  to  himself,  is  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  the  blind  and  brutal  impulse  that  goads 
him  on  to  bring  evil  upon  another.  We  hate  our 
enemy  much,  but  we  love  ourselves  more.  We 
have  been  injured,  but  we  will  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  legal  means  of  redress,  because  of  the  cer» 
tain  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  uncertain  suc- 
cess ;  neither  will  we  resort  to  illegal  modes  of 
retaliation,  because  we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  the 
mortification,  the  disgrace,  and  the  danger  of  a  dis- 
covery; for  it  is  as  difiicult  for  revenge  tq  act 
without  eliciting  suspicion,  as  for  a  rattlesnake  to 
stir  without  making  a  noise.  The  result  is,  that 
we  are  quiet,  and  self-love  is  made  to  correct  its 
own  vio^pnce,  as  a  steam-engine  its  own  Velocity, 
and  tM  fear  of  danger  effects  for  the  one,  what 
the  safety-valve  accomplishes  for  the  other.  And 
it  is  highly  necessary  tnat  things  should  be  so,  for 
retaliation  aggravates  resentment,  and  resentment 
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produces  fresh  retaliation;  therefore  were  there 
nolliing  to  restrain  these  causes  from  acting  reci- 
procally upon  each  other,  the  destruction  of  all 
society  must  be  the  consequence,  and  a  conflagra- 
tion would  be  excited  in  the  moral  world,  like  that 
which  is  observable  in  the  natural,  where  the  fire 
increases  the  wind,  and  the  wind  increases  the  fire. 


In  the  whole  course  of  our  obser\'ation  there  is 
not  so  misrepresented  and  abused  a  personage  as 
death.  Some  have  styled  him  the  king  of  terrors, 
when  he  might  with  less  impropriety  have  been 
termed  the  terror  of  kings ;  others  have  dreaded 
him  as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  was  in  their 
own  power  to  make  him  the  end  of  all  evil.  He 
has  been  vilified  as  the  cause  of  anguish,  conster- 
nation, and  despair ;  but  these,  alas,  are  things  that 
appertain  not  unto  death,  but  unto  life.  How 
strange  a  paradox  is  this,  we  love  the  distemper 
and  loathe  the  remedy,  preferring  the  fiercest  buf- 
fetings  of  the  hurricane  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
harbour.  The  poet  has  lent  his  fictions,  the  painter 
his  colours,  the  orator  his  tropes,  to  pourtmy  death 
as  the  grand  destroyer,  the  enemy,  the  prince  of 
phantoms  and  of  shades.  But  can  he  be  called  a 
destroyer,  who  for  a  perishable  state  gives  us  that 
which  is  eternal  ?  Can  he  b6  styled  the  enemy, 
who  is  the  best  friend  only  of  the  best,  who  never 
deserts  them  at  their  utmost  need,  and  whose  friend- 
ship proves  the  most  valuable  to  those  who  live  the 
longest?  Can  he  bo  termed  the  prinGa»l|('^ phan- 
toms and  of  shades,  who  destroys  that  umich  is 
transient  and  temporswy,  to  establish  that  which 
alone  is  real  and  fixed  ?  And  what  are  the  mourn- 
ful escutcheons,  the  sable  trophies,  and  the  meLin- 
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choly  insignia  with  which  we  sunxMind  him,  the 
sepulchral  gloom,  the  mouldering  carcass,  and  the 
slimy  woim  ?  These  indeed  are  the  idle  fears  and 
empty  terrors,  not  of  -the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 
The  dark  domain  of  death  we  dread  indeed  to 
enter,  but  we  ought  rather  to  dread  the  ruggedness 
of  some  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  it ;  but  if  they 
are  rugged,  they  are  short,  and  it  is  only  those  that 
are  smooth,  that  are  wearisome  and  long.  Periiaps 
he  summons  us  too  soon  from  the  feast  of  life,  be 
it  so  ;  if  the  exchange  be  not  for  the  better,  it  is 
not  his  fault,  but  our  own :  or  he  summons  us  late ; 
the  call  is  a  reprieve,  rather  than  a  sentence ;  for 
who  would  wish  to  sit  at  the  board,when  he  can 
no  longer  partake  of  the  banquet,  or  to  live  on  to 
pain,  when  he  has  long  been  dead  to  pleasure  ? 
Tyrants  can  sentence  their  victims  to  death,  but  how 
much  moi*e  dreadful  would  be  their  power,  could 
they  sentence  them  to  life  ?  Life  is  the  iailer  of 
the  soul  in  this  filthy  prison,  and  its  only  delivereir 
is  death ;  what  we  call  life,  is  a  journey  to  death, 
and  what  we  call  death,  is  a  passport  to  life.  True 
wisdom  thanks  death  for  what  he  takes,  and  still 
more  for  what  he  brings.  Let  us  then  like  senti- 
nels be  ready  because  we  are  imcertain,  and  calm 
because  we  are  prepared.  There  is  nothing  formi- 
dable about  death  hut  the-  consequences  of  it,  and 
these  we  ourselves  can  regulate  and  control.  The 
shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  bette^ 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not. 

As  m  the  game  of  billiards,  the  balls  are  con- 
stantly producing  eflects  from  mere  chance,  which 
the  most  skilful  player  could  neither  execute  nor 
foresee,  but  which  when  they  do  bippen,  serve 
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mainly  to  teach  him  ho  w  much  he  has  still  to  learn; 
so  it  is  in  the  more  profound  and  comphcated  game 
of  politics  and  diplomacy.  In  both  cases,  we  can 
only  regulate  our  play  by  what .  we  have  seen, 
rather  than  by  what  we  have  hoped  ;  and  by  what 
we  have  experienced,  rather  than  by  what  we  have 
expected.  For  one  <;haracler  that  appears  on  the 
theatre  of  human  affairs  that  can  rule  events,  there 
are  ten  thousand  that  can  follow*  them,  sometimes 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  many  men  the  french  revoludoo 
obliged  to  be  great,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.    Events 
hurried  on   the  political  machine  with  such  tremendous 
rapidity,  that  the  passengers  were  compelled  to  travel  not 
only  faster,  but  farther  than  they  had  bareained  for ;  most 
of  them  would  very  gladly  have  given  up  meirpiacu,  had  it 
not  been  more  dangerous  to  jump  out^  even  than  it  was  to 
remain.    There  are  four  men  who  might  have  written  the 
most  interesting  volumes  that  ever  were  beqneathed  to  pos- 
terity, could  we  only  insure  two  things,    that  their  own 
egotism  would  permit  them  to  be  candid,  or  that '  the  powert 
that  be*  would  permit  their  details  to  be  read.    Of  the  men  1 
allude  to,  two  arc  no  more,  and  two  remain — Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  and  Camot    Such  men  as  Talle3rFand, 
Sieyes,  Mazarin,  RichUeu,  and  De  Retz,  go  to  prove  that 
what  Lord  Chatham  termed  the  college  of  fi^ermen,  had 
very  different  views  of  their  vocation,  from  the  college  of 
cardinals,  and  infallibility  itself  must  prove  itself  fallible, 
the  instant  it  sets  about  to  reconcile  the  career  of  these  men, 
with  the  life  and  doctrine  of  him  who  expressly  said, — *Mf/ 
kingdom  is  not  qf  this  worldJ    *Be  ye  not  called  RablnJ    I 
shall  finish  this  note  with  a  quotation  from  the  text  and  notes 
of  'Hypocrisy,'  as  the  passage  contains  an  anecdote  of 
Sieyes,  and  an  application  of  some  lines  of  Juvenal  to  him, 
which  have  been  thought  happy,  but  the  reader  must  judge: 
As  Sieyes  shrewd,  who  in  the  direst  timo^    ^ 
When  Paris  reeked  with  cruelties  and  criroei^ 
By  turns  ruled  all ; — and  as  each  colleague  bled. 
Contrived, — no  trifling  task, — to  wear  a  head; 
Though  favourites  dafly  fell,  dragged  forth  to  dis 
Unhmd,  or  ere  their  plaster  busts  wws  d^     - 
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with  more  success  than  these  master-minds,  always 
with  more  safety.  He  that  undertakes  to  guide 
the  vessel,  may  at  last  be  swept  away  from  the 
helm,  by  the  hurricane ;  while  those  who  have  bat- 
tened themselves  down,  determined  to  follow  the 
fate  of  their  vessel,  rather  than  to  guide  it,  may 
arrive  safe  on  the  shore.  Fortune,  like  other 
females,  prefers  a  lover  to  a  master,  and  submits 
with  impatience  to  control ;  but  he  that  woos  her 
with  opportunity,  and  importunity,  will  seldom 
court  her  in  vain. 


It  is  astonishing  how  much  more  anxious  people 
are  to  lengthen  life  than  to  improve  it  ;  and  as 
misers  often  lose  large  sums  of  money  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  more,  so  do  hypochondriacs  squander 
large  sums  of  time  in  search  of  nostrums  by  which 
they  vainly  hope  they  may  get  more  time  to  squan- 

Dr.  Moore,  father  of  the  gallant  general^  was  at  Paris  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rev<9ution.  He  wished  to  purchase 
a  few  of  the  busts  of  those  demagogues  who  had,  each  in 
their  turn,  strutted  their  hour  on  that  bioody  stage.  'Ah 
sir!*  ezclfldmed  the  artist,  *  ours  has  been  a  losing  trade  of 
late ;  as  the  real  heads  have  oilen  taken  leave  of  the  shoul- 
ders of  Uicir  owners,  before  the  artificial  ones,  which  we 
were  modelling,  could  be  exhibited  for  sale.  It  then  became 
as  dangerous  to  have  them,  as  before  it  was  to  be  without 
them.  But  here,  sir,*  said  he,  handing  him  the  bast  of  the 
Abbe  Sieyes, '  here  is  a  head  that  has  not  yet  quarrelled 
f^th  its  shoulders.  This  head  in  some  degree  makes  up 
for  what  we  have  lost  by  its  companions ;  it  is  in  great 
request  still,  and  seUs  weUJ 

The  Abbe  has  lately  had  much  leisure  time  upon  his 
hands ;  may  we  indulge  the  hope  that  he  has  employed  it 
in  preparing  the  history  of  his  own  times  ?  If  to  this  delicate 
task  ne  would  bring  the  honesty  of  Burnet,  without  his 
credulity,  he  might  bequeath  to  posterity  tha  most  interest- 
log  volume  that  ever  wm  written.— Kn^fui  t$  t — 
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der.  Thus  the  diumals  give  us  ten  thousand 
recipes  to  live  long,  for  one  to  live  well,  and  hence 
the  use  of  the  present  which  we  have,  is  thrown 
away  in  idle  schemes  of  how  we  shall  abuse  that 
future  we  may  not  have.  No  man  can  promise 
himself  even  fifty  years  of  hfe ;  but  any  man  may, 
if  he  please,  Uve  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  years,  in 
forty; — ^let  him  rise  early,  that  he  may  have  the  day 
before  him,  and  let  him  make  the  most  of  the  day, 
by  determining  to  expend  it  on  two  sorts  of  acquaint- 
ance only,  those  by  whom  something  may  be  got, 
and  those  from  whom  something  may  be  learnt. 


The  rich  patient  cures  the  poor  physician  much 
more  often  than  the  poor  physician  the  rich  patient ; 
and  it  is  rather  paradoxical,  that  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  one  usually  depends  upon  the  procrastinated 
disorder  of  the  other.  Some  persons  will  tell  you 
with  an  air  of  the  miraculous,  that  they  recovered 
although  they  were  given  over,  whereas  they  might 
with  more  reason  have  said,  they  recovered  hecause 
they  were  given  over. 


The  most  adroit  flattery  is  that  which  counter- 
feits  a  resentment  at  hearing  our  darling  opinions 
so  sturdily  attacked,  yet  counterfeits  it,  only  to 
bestow  the  mead  of  a  victory  wrested  from  us,  as 
we  pretend,  by  the  more  forcible  weapons  of  our 
opponent. 


If  a  legislator  were  to  transport  the  robbed,  but 
to  encourage  and  reward  the  robber,  ought  we  to 
wonder  if  felonies  were  frequent  ?  and  in  like  man- 
ner, when  women  send  the  seduced  to  Coventry, 
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but  countenance  and  even  court  the  seducer,  ought 
we  not  to  wonder  if  seductions  were  scarce  T 


We  usually  prefer  ourselves  to  our  revenge ;  but 
there  are  cases  where  we  prefer  our  revenge  to 
ourselves.  This  reflection  ought  to  make  us 
extremely  cautious  how  we  too  deeply  injure  MpKh 
ther ;  for  revenge  is  a  dreadful  engine,  even  ar  tlie 
feeblest  hands:  and  as  there  are  injuries  which 
make  hfe  a  burthen,  can  we  wonder  if  that  burthen 
be  got  rid  of,  by  the  very  act  that  also  sets  us 
even  with  our  enemy. 

There  is  a  very  cunning  flattery,  which  great 
minds  sometimes  pay  themselves,  by  condescend- 
ing to  admire  eflbrts  corresponding  with,  but  vastly 
inferior  to  their  own.  This  will  help  a  close  ob- 
server to  account  for  a  vast  deal  of  otherwise  unac- 
countable flummery,  that  is  hawked  about  in  the 
market  of  fame,  but  very  cheap  hke  all  other  arti- 
cles that  are  so  doubly  unfortunate  as  to  be  not 
only  stale,  but  a  glut. 

The  conduct  of  corporate  bodies  sometimes 
would  incline  one  to  suspect  that  criminality  is  with 
them,  a  matter  of  calculation  rather  than  of  con- 
science, since  the  individuals  that  compose  these 
bodies,  provided  they  can  only  divide  the  weight 
of  the  odium  attached  to  an  obnoxious  measure, 
have  no  objection  to  the  full  weight  of  the  profit, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  guilt.  I  have  heard 
of  a  plain  countryman  who  had  occasion  to  renew 
a  fine  in  a  certain  diocess.  He  waited  on  every 
individual  of  the  chapter  separately — they  were 
vastly  civil ;  one  gave  him  brandy,  another  beer,  a 
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third  wine,  a  fourth  hollands,  and  so  on.  On 
the  day  following  lie  appeared  before  tJiem  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  when  he  found  a  terrible  meta- 
morphosis had  taken  place,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty  he  could  persuade  himself  they  were  the 
same  men.  Having  concluded  a  very  hard  bar- 
gain, gentlemen,  said  our  rustic,  I  can  compare  you 
to  nothing  but  the  good  cheer  I  received  at  your 
houses  yesterday ;  taken  separately,  you  are  excel- 
lent, but  mix  you  together,  and  you  are  a  mess  for 
the  d L 


As  the  next  thing  to  having  wisdom  ourselves,  is 
to  profit  by  that  of  others,  so  the  next  thing  to 
having  merit  ourselves,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
meritorious  profit  by  us ;  for  he  that  rewards  the 
deserving,  makes  hunself  one  of  the  number. 

The  idle  levy  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  indus- 
trious, when  by  frivolous  visitations  they  rob  them 
of  their  time.  Such  persons  beg  their  daily  hap- 
piness from  door  to  aoor,  as  beggars  their  dauy 
bread,  and  like  them,  sometimes  meet  with  a  rebuff. 
A  mere  gossip  ought  not  to  wonder  if  we  evince 
signs  that  we  are  tired  of  him,  seeing  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  honour  of  his  visit,  solely  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  tired  of  himself.  He 
sits  at  home  until  he  has  accumulated  an  inam^ 
portable  load  of  ennui,  and  he  sallies  forth  to  dia- 
tribute  it  amongst  all  his  acquaintance. 

The  priest  should  be  careful  not  to  act  the 
reverse  of  the  physician,  and  in  two  most  import- 
ant points.  The  physician  renders  the  most  nau- 
seous prescription  palatable,  by  the  elegance  of  its 
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preparation,  and  the  winning  suavity  with  which  it 
is  recommended ;  whereas  the  priest  may  possi^jf 
render  a  most  refreshing  cordial  disgusting,  by  the 
injudicious  addition  of  his  own  compounds,  and 
the  ungracious  manner  with  which  they  are  admi- 
nistered. 


The  character  of  a  people  is  raised,  when  little 
bickerings  at  home  are  made  to  give  way  to  great 
events  that  are  developing  themselves  abroad ;  but 
the  character  of  a  people  is  degraded,  when  they 
are  blind  as  to  measures  of  the  greatest  moment 
abroad,  by  paltry  jealousies  at  home. 

A  man's  profundity  m^y  keep  him  from  opening 
on  a  first  interview,  and  his  caution  on  a  second  ; 
but  I  should  suspect  his  emptiness,  if  he  carried 
on  his  reserve  to  a  third. 


Our  vanity  often  inclines  us  to  impute  not  only 
our  successes,  but  even  our  disappointments,  to 
causes  personal,  and  strictly  confined  to  ourselves, 
when  nevertheless  the  effects  may  have  been 
removed  from  the  supposed  cause,  far  as  the  poles 
asunder.  A  zealous,  and  in  his  way,  a  very  emi- 
nent preacher,  whose  eloquence  is  as  copious,  and 
far  more  lucid  than  the  waters  of  his  beloved  Cam^  ^ 
happened  to  miss  a  constant  auditor  from  his  con- 
gregation. Schism  had  already  made  some  depra- 
dations  on  the  fold,  which  was  not  so  large,  but  to 
a  practised  evei  the  deduction  of  even  one  was  per- 
ceptible. What  keeps  our  friend  farmer  B.  away 
from  us  ?  was  the  an^us  question  proposed  by  our 
vigilant  minister  to  his  clerk.  I  have  not  seen  him 
amongst  us,  continued  he,  these  three  weeks;  t 
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hope  it  is  not  Socinianistn  that  keep?  him  away. 

*  No,  your  honour,*  replied  the  clerk,  *  it  is  some- 
thing worse  than  that.'  *  Worse  than  Socinianism ! 
God  forbid  it  should  be  Deism.'  *  No,  your  honour, 
it  is  something  woree  than  that.'  *  Worse  than 
Deism !  good  heavens,  I  trust  it  is  not  Atheism !' 

*  No,  your  honour,  it  is  something  worse  than  that.' 

*  Worse  than  Atheism !  impossible ;  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  Atheism !'  *  Yes  it  is,  your  honour — 
it  is  Rheumatism  P 


Friendship  often  ends  in  love ;  but  love,  in  friend- 
ship— ^never. 


To  marry  a  rake,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  him, 
and  lo  hire  a  highwajnnan,  in  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing him,  are  two  very  dangerous  experiments ;  and 
yet  I  know  a  lady  who  fancies  she  has  succeeded 
in  the  one,  and  all  the  world  knows  a, divine  who 
really  has  succeeded  in  the  other. 

To  write  to  please  the  lowest,  few  would ,  to 
write  to  please  the  highest,  fewer  can :  we  must 
either  stoop  to  the  ignorance  of  the  one,  or  sur- 
mount the  envy  of  the  other.  Let  us  then  strive 
to  steer  between  them,  if  we  would  boiip^ult  both 
our  fortune  and  our  fame.  In  the  middle  classes 
there  is  a  measure  of  judgment  fully  equal  to  any 
demands  we  can  make  upon  it — a  judgment  not  too 
fastidious  from  vanity,  nor  too  insensible  from  igno- 
rance ;  and  he  that  can  balance  the  centre,  may 
not  be  fearful  as  to  the  two  extremes.  Were  one 
half  of  the  world  philosophers,  and  the  other,  fools, 
I  would  either  not  have  written  these  pages,  or 
having  written — ^bumt  them. 
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It  is  a  curious  paradox,  that  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  our  own  intellectual  weakness,  wHI  do  onr 
credulity  as  to  those  mysterious  powers  assumed 
by  others ;  and  in  those  re^ons  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  where  man  cannot  effect  even  those 
things  that  are  within  the  power  of  man,  there  we 
shall  ever  find  that  a  blind  belief  in  feats  that  are 
far  beyond  those  powers,  has  taken  the  deepest 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  deceived,  and  produced 
the  richest  harvest  to  the  knavery  of  the  deceiver. 
An  impostor  that  would  starve  in  Edinburgh,  might 
iuxuiiate  in  his  Gynaeceum  at  Constantinople.  But 
the  more  we  know  as  to  those  things  that  can  be 
done,  the  more  skeptical  do  we  become,  as  to  all 
things  that  cannot.  Hence  it  is  that  no  man  thinks 
so  meanly  of  a  prime  minister,  as  his  private  secre- 
tary, nor  so  humbly  of  a  conjurer,  as  his  own  zany; 
hence  it  is  that  no  men  have  so  little  confidebce  in 
medicine  as  physicians,  nor  in  works  of  superero- 
gation, as  monks ;  notwithstanding  both  respectively 
prescribe  each,  to  others.  And  the  converse  of 
this  proposition,  being  perhaps  equally  true,  it  then 
affords  the  same  kind  of  conviction  to  the  philoso- 
pher, that  the  joint  proof  of  synthesis  and  analy- 
sis doth  to  the  chemist.  And  we  might  transpose, 
for  brevity,  the  proposition  thus — the  less  we  know 
as  to  things  that  can  be  done,  the  less  skeptical  are 
we  as  to  things  that  cannot.  Hence  it  is  that  sail- 
ors and  gamblers,  though  not  over  remarkable  for 
their  devotion,  are  even  proverbial  for  their  super- 
stition ;  the  solution  of  this  phenomena  is,  that  both 
these  descriptions  of  men  have  so  much  to  do  with 
things  beyond  all  possibility  of  being  reduced 
cither  to  rule  or  to  reason, — the  winds  and  tfie 
waves, — and  the  decisions  of  the  dice-box.     TfaA 


juAjkBT,  indeed,  Aomtdrdi  two  of  Hn 'ear^^Bal 
#tue3— Ffihh  and  H<^;  but  sa  be  Wminifabfy 

fitaft^a  Chaiity,  whicti  ia  gnator  du|i  tfafe  ■  IBi  if 
nouuig.  .    ■  .  '  '■  -   ■ 

Those  that  are  teadhin^  die'people  A  ratdi  |ff* 
doing  all  that  in  them  liMto  inereiwditf  pOwhr, 
and  lo  extead'theinflanice  of  Aps^  tbtt  can 
write  ;•  for  the  child  will  read  W 
but  the  man,  to  [dease  binu'elC 


r  &  govemmeni,  tlm 


[■,  IktaalrikariMtfkwiMMMiB 

iiimi  duowMia  to  dMMn^MStr 

It,  tlm  *.  Mtla  af  wwnuice}  fei  IfcoM  ihM 

.  win  a^toMt  to  b*  ML  &r  l«M  Hidr  ttan 

fifindi  lod  dwataBginMMflainf 

[is,ud  lbs  tmUbtaTAopstiioti  btMMI 

'if  gaodj  and  lum  1J 


a  lillle  IV 
thoae  that  v«  BE 

does  not  snatde  di  , 

of  the  demagogus,  ud  Iba  tnwIghtarAoprtiioti  taMiMal 

:aii8  their  good,  and  lum  1ha[  meana  hit  ow[i 
,  Le  for  eiilighlening 

the  pi^iipl^,  nnlwilhstoading  this  middle  point  mnal  be  passed 
in  doing  it;  but  it  is  a  stage  in  the  progresa  at  a  oation 
lequirina  not  only  much  of  firmnCBa,  but  much  ofcanccMion 
ioa,  on  the  part  of  ihs  rulers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  political 
problem  where  (he  adJuBtment  of  the  balance  of  the  mavittr 
l(nd  the  fortUer  is  flo  nice,  and  at  the  saniE  lime  so  necesearr. 
I  Bhalt  make  na  apology  for  qaoting  here  the  words  of  a 
learned  forei^Br,  in  bis  preface  of  a  moat  valuable  work, 
adilrusaed  to  Sii  Robert  Watpole,  then  prime  minisler  of 
£nc;Iaiid.  'True  and  extensive  knowledge  never  was, 
«nd  never  can  be  hurtful  to  liie  peace  of  anciety.  It  ia 
ignorance,  nr  which  is  far  worse  than  ignorance,  ^se 
knowledge,  that  is  chiefly  terrible  to  itatea.  They  arc  the 
^riouEi,  the  ill-Uuight,  the  bliod,  and  misgaidod,  that  are 
prone  to.  be  seized  with  groiindlcas  lean,  and  unprovcdied 
teBCnlments;  lo  be  raised  by  incendiaries,  and  to  msh 
desperately  on  lo  sedition,  and  acts  of  rage.  Subjects  that 
•re  mi>.4l  knnwinf;,  and  best  informed,  are  ever  most  peikca- 
rf>le  and  \oyal.  Whereas  the  loyalty  sjid  obedience  of  such 
V  whose  mid  erstandings  eilood  not  beyond  names  and  aotinds, 
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The  greatest  and  the  most  amiable  privilege 
which  the  rich  enjoy  over  the  poor,  is  that  which 
they  exercise  the  least — the  privilege  of  making 
them  happy. 

If  you  cannot  inspire  a  woman  with  love  of  you, 
fill  her  above  the  brim  with  love  of  herself; — all 
that  runs  over  will  be  yours. 

There  are  many  dogs  that  have  never  killed 
their  own  mutton ;  but  very  few  who  having  begun, 

will  be  always  precarious,  and  can  never  be  thoroughly 
relied  upon,  whilst  any  turbulent  or  artful  men  can,  by  din 
and  clamour,  and  the  continual  application  of  those  sounds, 
intoxicate  and  inflame  them  even  to  madness ;  can  make 
them  believe  themselves  undone,  though  nothing  can  hurt 
them ;  think  they  are  oppressed,  when  they  are  best  pro- 
tected ;  and  can  drive  them  into  riots  and  rebellion,  without 
the  excuse  of  one  real  grievance.  It  will  always  be  easy 
to  raise  a  mist  before  eyes  that  are  already  dark,  and  it  is  a 
true  observation,  that  it  is  an  easy  work  to  govern  wise  men, 
bat  to  govern  fools  or  madmen,  a  continual  slavery.  It  is 
from  the  blind  zeal  and  stupidity  cleaving  to  superstition  ; 
it  is  from  the  ignorance,  rashness  and  rage,  attending  faction, 
that  so  many  mad,  and  sanguinary  evils,  have  destroyed 
men,  dissolved  the  best  governments,  and  thinned  the  great- 
est nations.  As  a  people  well  instructed,  will  certainly 
esteem  the  blessings  they  enjoy,  and  stud^  public  peace  for 
their  own  sake,  uiere  is  a  great  merit  m  instructing  the 
people,  and  cultivating  their  understandings.  They  are 
certainly  less  credulous,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more 
kxiowing,  and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of 
demagoffues,  and  the  |Mroperty  of  ambition.  ^  They  are  not 
then  to  be  surprised  with  false  cries,  nor  animated  bv  ima^ 
ginary  danger.  Wherever  the  understanding  is  well  pria- 
dpled  and  informed,  the  passions  will  be  tame,  and  the 
heart  well  disposed.  They,  therefore,  who  communicate 
true  knowledge  to  their  species,  are  true  friends  to  the 
worid,  benefactors  to  society,  and  deserve  all  encourage* 
ment  from  those  who  preside  over  society,  with  the  applause 
and  good  wishes  of  all  good  and  honest  men.' 
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have  stopped.  And  there  are  many  women  who 
have  never  intrigued,  and  many  men  who  have 
never  gamed ;  but  those  who  have  done  either  bat 
once,  are  very  extraordinary  animals,  and  more 
worthy  of  a  glass-case  when  they  die,  than  half  the 
exotics  in  the  British  Museum. 


When  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  thrust  our 
advice  upon  others,  it  is  usually  because  we 
suspect  their  weakness ;  but  we  ought  rather  to 
suspect  our  own. 


The  young  fancy  that 'their  follies  are  mistaken 
by  the  old,  for  happiness ;  and  the  old  fancy  that 
their  gravity  is  mistaken  by  the  young,  for  wisdom. 
And  yet  each  are  wrong  in  supposing  this  of  the 
other.  The  misapprehension  is  mut'ud,  but  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  set  either  of  them  right,  because 
their  respective  error  is  reciprocally  consolatory  to 
both.  I  would  not  be  so  severe  on  the  old,  as  the 
hvely  Frenchman,  who  said,  that  if  they  were  fond 
of  giving  good  advice,  it  was  only  because  th^y 
were  no  longer  able  to  set  a  bad  example ;  but  for 
their  own  sake,  no  less  than  of  others,  I  would 
recommend  cheerfulness  to  the  old,  in  the  room  of 
austerity,  knowing  that  heaviness  is  much  more 
often  synonymous  with  ignorance,  than  graoUm 
with  wisdom.  Cheerfulness  ought  to  be  the  viai^ 
cum  vita*  of  their  life  to  the  old:  age  without 
cheerfulness,  is  a  Lapland  winter  without  a  Ban ; 
and  this  spirit  of  cheeifulness  should  be  encouraged 
in  our  youth,  if  we  would  wish  to  have  the  benefit 

*  The  prwition  nf  2{/e.— Pn. 
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of  it  in  our  old  age ;  time  will  make  a  generous 
wine  more  mellow,  but  it  will  turn  that  which  is 
early  an  thefret^  to  vinegar. 

Courage  is  like  the  diamond — ^veiy  brilliant ;  not 
changed  by  fire,  capable  of  high  polish,  but  except 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  hard  bodies,  useless^ 
The  ^at  Tamerlane  had  his  full  share  of  it,  yet 
he  said  its  value  was  much  over-ratod,  because  it 
required  nothing  more  than  the  exercise  of  forti- 
tude and  patience  for  one  short  hour.  One  would 
suppose  tne  Tartar  had  read  Horace,  and  had  his 
description  of  a  battle  in  view : — 

*  eoncurritur — hora 
Momenta  cita  mors  venit^  aut  victoria  lata*^* 


In  great  cities  men  arc  more  callous  both  to  the 
happiness  and  the  misery  of  others,  than  in  the 
country ;  for  they  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  both  extremes. 

Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  a  fog  the  Sun ;  the 
hand  that  warned  Belshazzar,  derived  its  horrify- 
ing influence  from  the  want  of  a  body. 

In  the  east,  the  women  are  chosen  with  reference 
to  their  personal  charms,  rather  than  their  intellec- 
tual, considered  as  ministers  to  sensuality,  rather 
than  as  ornaments  of  society,  and  abandoned  the 
moment  the  slightest  decay  begins  to  manifest  itself 
in  those  corporeal  attractions  which  first  enhanced 
their  value,  and  insured  their  admiration.    It  would 

'They  nuel^^an  hom*i  hi^Hmi^ 


And  dtath  hat  eemt,  or  Mumph?t  p§d  fuMimc-^PuB. 
Vol.  II.— 10 
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seem  that  there-ft  a  eound  phyaical  caase  fer  A 
low  and  animal  mode  of  apfMreciating  female  exc< 
lence,  so  prevalent  in  th^  eaat^  and  in  calculatu 
which,  if  compared  with  the  northern  nations,  tl 
body  has  so  much  more  weight  in  the  scale,  tb 
the  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  ripenu 
suns  of  the  east,  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of  tl 
body  are  developed,  long  before  the  less  jurecocio 
mind  has  put  forth  even  the  promise  and  the  bk 
som  of  its  ultimate  but  progressive  perfectic 
But  inasmuch  as  premature  adolescence  has 
constant  tendency  to  superiqduce  premature  deci 
pitude,  the  charms  of  .the  body  have  ceased . 
flourish,  when  those  <of  the  mind  are  beginning 
expand  and  to  bud.  Thus  the  unfortunate  pri< 
of  the  Harem  has  ceased  to  please  as  the  mistress 
precisely  at  the  mon^ent  whch  she  might  begin, 
mterest  as  the  friend  For  that  alliance  mky  I 
said  to  have  a  double  tie,  where  Ae  minda  i 
united,  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  union  wifl  hk 
all  its  strength,  when  both  the  Knks  are  inperfe 
tion  together.  But  with  regard  to  the  state 
society  in  the  east,  as  connected  with  womea,  t! 
evil  we  are  now  considering,  like  many  othei 
acts  in  a  circle;  for  the  education  of  the  femi 

*  Women  in  wann  cUmatM  tre  nuirrimeable,  nji  \U 
tesqoieu,  at  eight  or  nine  yean  of  age;  mfattpy  and  m 
xiage  therefore  almost  always  go  togcMr,  sad  trwiMii  I 
oome  old  at  twenty.  Reason  then  and  beurty  aw  in  t)M 
nerer  found  tooetiierj  When  beauty  wtriieftto  sway,  nas 
refaees  it;  and  when  reason  might  attain  H,  beaoty  is 
more.  And  Prideaux,  in  his  life  of  Mahomet,  fnibniis  i 
that  Mahomet  was  betro^ed  to  his  wife,  Cadyda»  atH 
▼ears  old  and  took  her  to  his  bed  at  eight;  andtbal  ial 
hot  countries  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies,  girls  an  raaifla| 
able  at  eight  yean  old,  and  szo  bcoq|^  to  bed  tiis  y« 
aft«; 
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mind,  in  those  regions  of  solar  light,  but  of  intel- 
lectual darkness,  is  sacrificed  even  from  the  cradle 
to  the  meretricious  fascinations  of  the  body ;  since 
no  man  is  9^  great  pains  to  cultivate  that,  which 
he  knows  beforehand  he  shall  have  no  relish  to 
enjoy.  Corporeal  charms  may  indeed  gain  admi- 
rers, but  there  must  be  mental  ones  to  retain  them ; 
and  Horace  had  a  delicate  feeling  of  this,  when  he 
refused  to  restrict  the  pleasures  of  the  lover  merely 
to  his  eyes,  but  added  also  those  of  the  e^» 

*  Qui  sedens  iderUidem^  te 
*  Spectat  et  attdit,** 

Love  is  a  volcano,  the  crater  of  which  no  wise 
man  will  approach  too  nearly,  lest  from  motives  far 
iess  philosophical  than  those  of  Empedocles,t  he 
should  be  swallowed  up,  leaving  something  behind 
him  that  will  tell  more  tales  than  a  slipper. 

We  ofben  injure  our  cause  by  calling  in  that 
which  is  weak,  to  support  that  which  is  strong. 
Thus  the  ancient  schooi-men,  who  in  some  instan- 


'Who,  ever  and  oncn 


SHU  athetiUj  hehold$  and  listens  to  thse.-^Tn^ 
•  tHoiaoe  speaking  of  this  phUosopher^nyi^ 


-'  ardentemfiigidui  JShimtp 


The  mountain  threw  out  his  slipper,  which  disooferad  his 
ftte.  It  is  recorded  that  Aristotle,  from  motiTes  of  the  same 
nnqaenchahle  curiosity,  threw  himself  Into  the  Euripus : 
the  phenomena  of  the  flux  and  reflq:  of  (his  river  poziled 
our 'philosopher  so  mach,  that  he  jumped  into  the  streaijiif 
exclaimine,  *  since  I  cannot  compreheod  the  ]^uripus,  th# 
Eoripus  snail  comprehend  me.* 

t  lodUferent,  into  Iwniinf  |5laa  hsp>i.— F0a> 
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ces  were  more  Billy  than,  icliool-boyv,  'wcve  ean- 
8tantly  lugging  in  the  tUthority  of  AiiMode  to 
support  the  tenets  of  Ohriidanity  i  and  yet  these 
very  men  would  laugh  at  an  engineer  of  the  prasent 
day,  who  should  maJce  a  ffunilar  blander  in  aitifleiy 
that  they  have  done  in  argoment,  and  drag  up  an 
ancient  battering  ram  to  assist  a  modem  camion. 


There  are  many  things  that  are  thorns  U>  omr 
hopes  until  we  have  attained  them,  and  envenomed 
arrows  to  owr  hearts,  when  we  have. 


The  ancients,  in  their  poetical  and  dramatical 
machinery,  made  thjBur  gods  the  {nime  agents  of 
as  much  evil  as  good.  They  have  described  fkam, 
as  mixing  themselves  up  with  human  infimitieSy 
and  lending  thems^ves  to  human  passkms,  in.  so 
gross  a  manner,  that  it  is  almost  imposuble  to 
admire  virtue,  and  to  esteem  such  gods ;  or|0'look 
up  to  heaven  with  affectitm,  without  looking  down 
upon  its  rulers  wjth  abhorrence.*    It  is  on  .this 

*  In  confirmatioa  of  ths  above  reinuk%  I  Aallqiiolaa 
passage  from  one  of  the  Qneet  wiiten  of  tbe  bat  centoiyj 

'Be  it  how  it  will,  the  v^nderfbl  in  poetiy  baa  hMOttpa 
that  of  knight-tertntiy,  nid  eertain  it  ia,  tbat  ihs  defii'aad 
conjurers  cauie  nmch  lees  barak  in  tUe  wey  of  WBtiag^  than 
the  fifods  and  their  minieten  did  in  the  ' 


<The  goddesa  of  arts,  of  knowledge^  and  wisdoflk  iDPL 
the  bravest  of  all  tfaeQraefca  widi  an  nqaoverosfale  luy.iiiid 
sufTers  him  not  to  recover  hbi  aenseaaiie  bad  fliksn  nava 
him,  but  only  to  make  him  capaUe  of  peioeifiiw.  Ua  ftjly. 
and  bj  this  means  to  kill  bnnaelf  oat  of  maisShasM  sm 
despair. 

^This  greatest  and  moat jjpmdeat  sf  tbe. fdddeaaei  flinMRS 
scandalous  pasnons,  and  Mods  bar  aaaktanoaio  cany  SB  a 

criminal  amoiuv 
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account  that  I  should  rather  side  widi  Plato,  who 
would  have  interdicted  the  ancient  tragedy  to  the 
Athenians,  than  with  Aristotle,  who  with  some  qua- 

'Tlie  same  goddess  employs  all  aoits  of  utifiees  to 
destroy  a  handful  of  innocent  people^  who  by  no  meant 
deserved  her  indignation. 

'  She  thought  it  not  enough  to  exhaust  her  own  power,  and 
that  of  the  other  gods,  whom  she  solicited  to  rum  iEneas, 
but  even  coiTupts  the  god  of  sleep  to  cast  Palinurus  into  a 
slumber,  and  so  to  order  matters,  that  he  might  drop  into  tb0 
sea ;  this  piece  of  treachery  succeeded,  and  the  poor  pilot 
perished  in  the  waves. 

*  There  is  not  one  of  the  gods  in  these  poems  that  does 
not  bring  the  greatest  misfortunes  upon  men,or  hurry  them 
on  to  the  blackest  actions.  NothinjS  is  so  villanous  here 
below,  which  is  not  executed  by  their  order,  or  authorized 
by  their  example ;  and  this  it  was  Ihat  principally  contri- 
buted to  give  birth  to  the  seet  of  the  Epicureans,  and  after- 
wards to  support  it» 

'Epicunis,  Lucretiufl^  and  Petronius  would  rather  make 
their  gods  lazy,  and  enjoy  their  immortal  nature  in  an  unin- 
terrupted tran<]uillity;  than  see  them  active  and  cruelly 
employed  in  ruining  ours. 

'Nay,  Epicurus  by  doing  so,  pretended  he  showed  hl4 
great  respect  to  the  gods ;' and  from  hence  proceeded  that 
saying  WMch  Bacon  so  much'  admires,  «mm  Dtot  mdgi 
negmre  prqfanunij  ttd  vulgi  opMonem  dUs  aj^tUeareprofanum,* 
'  Now  1  don't  mean  by  this,  that  we  are  obliged  to  discard 
the  gods  out  of  our  works,  and  much  less  irom  those  6( 
poetry,  where  they  seem  to  enter  more  naturally  than  any 
where  else.  A  Jove  prmeipium  musiBA  I  am  for  introduc- 
ing them  as  much  as  any  man,  but  then  I  would  have  them 
bring  tlieir  wisdom,  justice,  and  demency  along  with  them, 
and  not  appear,  as  we  generally  make  themt  like  a  pack  of 
impostors  and  assassins.  1  would  have  them  come  with 
a  conduct  to  regulate,  and  not  with  a  disorder  to  confouod 
asrery  thing. 
^Perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  that  these  eztravagancieil 

•  It  it  sot  proAaity  to  deiQrtha  gods  oTtho  vnlfsr.  batltlfipc^i^nily 
<o  moarare  the  gods  by  the  opinioiu  of  the  valfsr^-ryf* 
I  Frma  Jove  the  miue  descend*  — Pvs. 

10* 
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Mcations,  recommended  it  For  the  wrilett  of  tSe 
Greek  tragedy  were  continiuHj  jdackig  their  «iidif 
ence  in  situationB  where  if  they  exeicieed  tbeir 
pity,  it  could  only  be  at  the  expense  of  their  pie^, 
and  where  disgust  was  «  feehng  far  more  liable  to 
be  excited,  than  devotion.  In  shcnrt,  there  aeems 
to  be  this  difference  between  the  ^uperitdtion  ci  the 
Pagans,  and  the  religioix  of  the  Cbristiane;  ^tm 
former  lowered  a  God  to  a  man  {  die  latter  eomlte  a 
man  to  a  Grod! 


On  a  former  occasioii  I  have  observed,  that  every 
historian  has  described  the  a^  in  which  he  hap- 
pened to  write,  as  the  worst,  because  he  has  only 
heard  of  the  wickedness-  of  other  times,  bat  has 
felt  and  seen  that  of  his  own.'  I  now  repeat  libit 
proposition,  for  the  purpose  of  inttpdueing  a  venr 
shrewd  remaik  I  have  since  chanced  upon,  which 

ought  only  to  pass  for  MLoa  and  6etioiis  wliiflh  balsHgla 
the  jurisdiction  of  poetry.  But  I  would  fidn  ksMcw  what 
art  and  science  in  the  wittld  has  the  power  to  eidiide  |piMf4 
sense  ?  If  we  need  only  write  in  verse  to  be  pmrapged  m  «B 
extravagancies^  for  my  pert,  I  woiddneiver  advise  «ny  «mm  a» 
meddle  with  prose,  where  he  mast  immedialiJIy  be : 
at  for  a  coxcombp  if  heleaves  goo2. sense  and 
so  little  behind  hun. 


'I  wonder  ezUfnnelyy  Aat  the  ancient  poeCs  1 
scrupulous  to  preserve  prahftbUi^  hi  a«tioiis  pani^. 
and  violated  it  after  so  abonsnable  a  manaw,  wk,,,  „».^ 
come  to  recount  the  actms  pf  the  gods.    SvM  Aoss  wte 
have  spoken  of  their  nature  more  sobfldy  Asm  tiis  isa^ 


could  not  forbeigr  to  speak  eztmvageaUycilheir  nnodasL 

'  When  they  established  their  being;  and  thsv  attiBili^ 
they  make  them  immortal,  ukfin^  afaSgh^i  parfso^y  wIn^ 
and  perfectly  good.  But  at  the  very^  moment  they  set  tfieas 
a  working,  there  is  no  weakness  to  whicfa  th^  do  not  aaake 
^lem  stoop;  th^re  is  no  foUj  or  wicksdnsc  wUoh  tbtg 
do  not  make  them  coauflit* 
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will  give  rise  to  a  few  observations.  •  How  strange 
it  is,  (says  an  old  author)  that  we  of  the  present 
day,  are  constantly  praising  that  past  age,  which 
our  fathers  abused,  and  as  constantly  abusing  that 
present  age,  which  our  children  will  praise/  This 
assertion  is  w^tty,  and  true ;  but  if  the  praise  and 
the  censure  awarded  by  the  parties,  were  equally 
true,  it  would  follow  that  the  world  must  have 
become  so  bad  by  lliis  tinie,  that  no  security,  and 
of  course  no  society  could  be  found  within  it.  For 
if  every  succeeding,  generation  praises  the  past, 
but  abuses  the  present,  and  is  right  in  doing  it,  how 
very  good  must  men  have  been  in  the  first  age6  of 
the  world,  and  how  excessively  bad  must  they  have 
become  now. .  On  the  former  supposition,  a  deluge 
of  water  would  not  have  been  neceSsarv,  and  on 
the  latter,  a  deluge  of  fire  would  hardly  effect  a 
cure.  But  let  us  pause  to  inquire  who  they  are, 
that  are  most  commonly  the  gi'eat>admirer^  of  the 
*  olden  time ;'  the  *  laudalores  tetnporis  iicti,**  They 
are  almost  invariably  to  be  found  amongst  the 
aged ;  and  the  rising  generation,  having  no  expe- 
rience of  their  own,  but  trusting  to  those  who 
have, — ^hear,  and  beheve.  But  is  it  not  natural, 
that  the  old  should  extol  the  days  of  their  youth ; 
the  weak,  the  era  of  their  strength  ;  the  sick,  the 
reason  of  their  vigour  ;  and  the  disappointed,  the 
spring-tide  of  theur  hopes !  Alas,  it  is  not  the 
times  that  have  changed,  but  themselves. 

We  often  regret  we  di(^  not  do  otherwise,  when 
that  very  otherwise  would  in  all  probability  have 
done  for  us.    Life  too  often  presents  us  with  a 
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choice  of  evils,  rather  than  of  goods.  Like  the 
faUen  angels  of  Milton,  we  all  know  the  evils  that 
we  have,  but  we  are  ignorant  what  greater  evils  w« 
might  have  encountered  by  rushing  on  apparent 
goods,  the  consequences  of  which  we  know  not. 

'  Evertere  domus  tolas,  optantibus  ipsis 
'  DiifacUes  ;* 

By  which  even  a  Pagan  moralist  suggests  that  the 
prayers  of  men  are  sometimes  granted  by  the  gods, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  supplicants. 

■     ■    ■  T 

We  injure  mysteries,  which  are  mat,ters  oi  faith 
by  any  attempt  at  explanation  in  order  to  make  them 
matters  of  reason.  Could  they  be  explained,  they 
would  cease  to  be  mysteries ;  and  it  has  been  well 
said,  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  against  reason, 
because  it  happens  to  be  above  it.  E)octor  B*****t 
once  told  Home  Tooke  that  he  had  just  witnessedi 
an  exempliiication  of  the  Trinity,  for  he  had  seen 
three  men  in  one  Whiskey !  Poh,  poh  !  replied 
our  etymologist,  that  is  ho  exemplifieation  at  all, 
you  should  have  seen  one  man  m  threeWoSi^eyB ! 
A  certain  missionary  once  asked  a  new  convert,  if 
he  had  any  clear  notions  on  this  sacred  subject ; 
his  Asiatic  proselyte  immediately  made  three  folds 
in  his  garment,  and  having  held  them  in  that  state 
a  few  seconds,  pulled  them  back  again  into  one. 
We  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  beca*uae, 
though  above  reason,  it  is  matter  of  faith ,  but  we 

*  J^  someHnut  Hutoen  loiU  aid  Hu  madlff  Nind 
To  fvU  upon  tlumseivet  their  own  ik^fruelion. — Pim. 

t  This  anecdote  is  rather  acainst  the  Doctor,  for  the  wic 
i»  Parson  Home's,  but  the  profaneness  is  the  Dootoii^  |  par* 
hapM  even  I  shall  not  wholly  escape  for  relattng  it 
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are  not  bound  to  belieye  in  dl  the  explanations  of 
it,  which  are  often  against  hoth^  and  matter  of 
neitJier,  The  attention  of  the  religious  world,  in 
the  west  of  England,  was  lately  much  occupied 
by  a  very  learned  controversy  on  this  subject,  car- 
ried on  by  three  doughty  champions,  each  of  whom 
with  more  of  erudition,  but  perhaps- less  of  gentle- 
ness, than  the  shepherds  in  Virgil,  were  *  et  cantare 
paresy  et  respandeire  parati,^  The  individuals, 
however,  were  more  at  home  in  knocking  down 
each  other's  arguments,  than  in  establishing  their 
own  ;  which  led  the  sharp-sighted  editor  of  a  cer- 
tain journal,  whose  columns  our  polemics  had  filled, 
without  much  profit  to  the  sale,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  high  time  for  him  to  interfere,  and  to  sui^  up, 
with  all  due  impartiality,  between  the  parties : 

'  Componete  lites 


*  Inter  PelidBnfestinat,  et  inter  Atriden,^\ 

He  did  so,  and  though  luminous  on  many  other 
points,  *  The  Western  Luminary*  was  rather  obscure 
upon  this : — 

*  Magnis  tqmen  excidit  ausis,^ 

To  convince  him  that  his  three  learned  correspon- 
dents, however  they  had  disagreed  in  particulars, 
agreed  as  to  the  main,  and  that  he  himself  in  sum- 
ming up,  had  settled  the  controversy  in  a  manner 
more  conclusive  than  superficial  observers  might 
admit,  or  accede  to,  I   sent  him  the  following 

*  Each  \oaM  prepared  io  sing,  or  ekarU  in  sweet  response. — ^PxtB, 

t To  sHU  the^broUs 

Of  Jitreiu*  mU  of  Pdeva?  S<mf,  he  kindly  loOff.— PuBi 
X  Yet  UperishetinkfU  itohle  undertakings,-^PvB, 
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■ 

Ettle  *jm$  4^espni!  which  he  had  Um  tindour  Id 
insert: — 

Clefe^I)emui---<>iuyenter  Mgn§  I 
And  ftdly  pfove  a  Trmity; 
For  in  tMir  wntinM,  til  may  Me 
^o$  one  ineomprebeiMiMe— bat  Dlrifti 

Tet  FlhideU  denned  tbetaok  mdeni^ 
So  finished  what  tkeae  acribeflrbramv 
And  shofired,  nore  deailj  tha^  tEe  amiy 
Not  three  'moomprehen8iMea--4^  mm  / 


It  is  in  the  middle  classes  of  mHAfiijt  that  aH 
the  finest  fedings,  and  the  most  amiable  pn^pensi* 
ties  of  our  nature^  do  principa^y  flmnish  and 
abound.  For  the  gopd  opinion  of  our  fdSowHoen 
is  the  strongest,  though  not  the  purest  mdiTe  to 
virtue.  The  privations  of  poverty  render  .us  foo 
cold  and  callons,.  and  the  privileges  of  property^ 
too  arrogant  and.  consequential  to  feel ;  Urn  first, 
places  \i8  beneath  the  influence  of  opinion— the 
second,  above  it. 


Posthumous  fame  is  a  plant  of  tardy  growth,  tor 
our  body  must'  be  the  seed  of  it ;  or  we  may  13mi 
it  to  a  torch,  which  nothing  but  the  last  spailt  of 
life  can  light  up;  or  we  maj  cmnjpaveit  fo  tte' 
trumpet  of  the  archangel,  font  is  blown  over  tte 
dead;  but  unlike  that  awM  Uast, i( is  eftnotli  w* 
of  heaven,  and  can  aeithsr  rouse  nor  TsiMiiis;   ■' 


We  make  a  goddess  of  Fortune,  sairs  Juvvnal, 
and  place  her  in  the  highest  heaven.  £|ilt  it  is  not 
fortune  that  is  exalted  and  powerfikl,  bat  ire  our* 
selves  that  are  abject  and  weak.  We  atdve  to 
make  externals  a |Hurt  of  onrsekes,  over  ^mUditot^ 
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tune  has  power,  neglecting  that  which  is  within, 
over  which  she  has  none.  The  storm  may  strip  the 
mountain  of  its  garniture,  and  expose  its  breast  to 
the  winds'— but  tibe  mountain  remains.  .  Bias  flying 
from  his  country,  which  was  wrapt  in  flames,  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  incum- 
bered himself  with  none  of  his  goods,  or  rather, 
says  his  biographer,  bore  them  ol/  in  his  breast,  not 
to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  prized  by  the  soul, 
enclosed  in  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  mind,  not  to 
be  demolished  by  mortal  hands,  fixed  with  those 
that  are  settled,  not  retarding  those  that  travel,  and 
not  forsaking  those  that  fly. 

m 

The  benevolent  have  the  advantage  of  the  envi- 
ous, even  in  this  present  hfe ;  for  the  envious  man 
is  tormented  not  only  by  all  the  ill  that  befalls  him- 
self, but  by  all  the  good  that  happens  to  another ; 
whereas  the  benevolent  man  is  the  better  prepared 
to  bear  his  own  calamities  unruflled,  from  the  com- 
placency and  serenity  he  has  secured  from  contem- 
plating the  prosperity  of  all  around  him.  The  sun 
of  happiness  must  be  totally  eclipsed,  before  it  can 
be  total  darkness  with  him !  But  the  envious  man 
is  made  gloomy,  not  only  by  his  own  cloud,  but  by 
another's  sunshine.  He  may  exclaim  with  the 
poet,  '  Dark !  dark !  amidst  a  blaze  of  Ught  P  Des- 
perate by  his  own  calamities,  and  inmriated  also  by 
the  prosperity  of  another,  he  would  fain  fly  to  ths^ 
hell  that  is  beyond  him,  to  escape  that  which  is 
within.  In  short,  envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  that 
constandy  punishes  itself,  in  the  very  act  of  its 
commitment ;  and  the  envious  man  makes  a  worse 
bargain,  even  than  the  hypocrite,  for  the  hypocrite 
uGTven  the  devil,  without  wages — but  the  envious 
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man  serves  him,  not  onljr  without  renrwd, 
-puaished  also  for  Yob  pams. 


The  affairs  of  tkis^wadd  naee  kept  together  Vf 
what  little  truth  and  integhty  still  remain  amoi^gBt 
us ;  and  yet  I  much  question  Whether  tbejo^toku^ 
dominion  of 'truth  would  be  con^patiUe  with  the 
existence  of  any  society  now  eidstiiigupon  the  hce 
of  the  earth.  Ture  truth,  like  puM  gc^d,  has  been 
found  unfit  for  circulation,  because  men  have  dis- 
covered that  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  adulterate 
the  truth,  than  to  refine  themselves.  They  wiU  not 
advance  their  minds  to  the  standard,  therefore  Ihey 
lower  the  standard  to  their  minds.  But  thj^  high 
and  sterling  excellence  of  truth  wooM  appear  fiwn 
hence,  that  it  becomes  more  safe,  pracbcable»  and 
attainable,'  the  nearer  we  advance  to  perfectiQiL  No 
bad  man  ever  wiriied  that  hiff  breast  was  made  ixf 
glass,  or  thi^  others  could  read  hb  thf^ugbts.  But 
the  misery  is,  that  the  duj^cities^  the  tomptaftioiiii 
and  the  infirmities  that  surround  us,  have  reifdered 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  hasardooi 
and  contraband  a  commodity  as  a  man  can  poeai* 
bly  deal  in.  This  made  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  a^rm, 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  fdlow  truth,  too  near,  but 
she  should  kick  out  our  teeth.  But  lot  us  fora  monMnt 
figure  to  ourselves-  a  state  of  things  where  tmdi 
should  be  the  sole  principle  of  afi  eolr  thoogfalat 
words,  and  actions.  Constituted  as  men  are  at 
present,  could  aay^  civilized  society  keep<iteelf 
together,  under  such  circuinstanoes,  for  coe  iingjb 
year?  Would  not  eternal  truth  become  as  insiip- 
portable  to  our  imperfect  mind,  as  eternal  day  to  our 
imperfect  vision  ?  Gracious  heaven,  mibat  a  scene 
would  the  above  supposltioQ  produce"  iqpoiteeithr 
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What  recriminations,  what  eclaircissements,  what 
animosities,  what  exacerbations :  what  a  pulling  of 
caps  by  the  one  «ez,  and  of  triggers  bj  Uie  other ! 
The  most  poUte  levees  would  become  an  acelda- 
ma,  and  the  most  polished  routs  a  bear-garden. 
What  mourning  briaesj  and  merry  widows,  what 
rancorous    friends,  and   greeting    enemies,    what 
accepted  sinners,  and  rejected  saints  !    The  whole 
world  would  appear  to  nave  put  on  a  mask,  merely 
from  having  taken  one  off.     How  few  bargains  at 
the  Exchange,  litigations  at  theBar,  or  long  speeches 
at  theSenate.  What  would  become  of  the  numerous 
tribe  of  schismatics  in  retigion,  polemics  in  contro- 
versy, partizans  in  politics,  and  empyrics  in  science ; 
of  enthusiasts,    who  believe    what  they  cannot 
explain,  and  of  impostors,  who  explain  what  they 
do  not  beUeve  ?     As  to  literature,  bulky  quartos 
would    dwin<Ue    into    duodecimos,    and    a   folio 
would  be  unknown.     Authors  would  be  restricted 
to  what  was  true,  and  critics  would  be  precluded 
from  what  was  false.     No  revolution  or  revulsion 
would  be  equal  to  this  that  we  are  considering ; 
being  nothing  less  than  a  transition  from  an  order 
of  society  where  nothing  is  what  it  seems,  to  ano- 
ther where  every  thing  is  what  it  appears.     It  is 
manifest  that  men  would  be   quickly  compeUed 
either  to  alter  sucn  a  state  of  things,  or  themselves ; 
but  I  fear  the  former  measure  would  be  found  the 
most  convenient.    Taking  things,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  as  they  are,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that 
MachiavelU  will  always  have  more  disciples  than 
Jesus.     Out  of  the  millions  who  have  studied  and 
even  admired  the  precepts  of  the  Nazarite,  how 
few  are  there  that  have  reduced  them  to  practice ! 
But  there  are  numbers  numberless,  who,  throngh- 
VOL.   II.— 11. 
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out  the  whole  of  their  lives,  have  been  practising 
the  principles  of  the  Italian  without  having  even 
heard  of  his  name ;  who  cordially  believe  with  him 
that  the  tongue  wq,s  given  us  to  discover  the  thoughts 
of  others,  and  to  conceal  our  own;  and  who-  range 
themselves  either  under  the  standard  of  Alexander 
the  Sixth,  who  never  did  what  he  said,  or  of  his 
son  Borgia,  who  never  said  what  he  did. 

What  is  earthly  happiness?  that  phantom  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  and  see  so  Uttle ;  whose 
promises  are  constantly  given  and  constantly  broken, 
but  as  constantly  believed ;  that  cheats  us  with  the 
sound  instead  of  the  substance,  and  with  the  blos- 
som instead  of  the  fruit.  Like  Juno,  she  is  a  god- 
dess in  pursuit,  but  a  cloud  in  possession:  deified 
by  those  who  cannot  enjoy  her,  and  despised  by 
those  who  can.  Anticipation  is  her  herald,  but 
disappointment  is  her  companion ;  the  first  ad- 
dresses itself  to  our  imagination,  that  tooitld  brieve, 
but  the  latter  to  our  experience,  that  must.  Hap- 
piness, that  grand  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
dance  of  life,  impels  us  through  all  its  mazes  and 
meanderings,  but  leads  none  of  us  by  the  same 
route.  Aristippus  pursued  her  in  pleasure,  Socrates 
in  wisdom,  and  Epicurus  in  both ;  she  received  the 
attentions  of  each,  but  bestowed  her  endearments 
on  neither ;  although  like  some  other  gallants,  they 
all  boasted  of  more  favours  than  they  had  received. 
Warned  by  their  failure,  the  stoic  adopted  a  most 
paradoxical  mode  of  preferring  his  suit ;  he  thought, 
by  slandering,  to  woo  her ;  by  shunning,  to  win 
her ;  and  proudly  presumed,  that  by  fleeing  hei, 
she  would  turn  and  follow  him.  She  is  deceitful 
as  the  calm  that  precedes  the  hurricane ;  smooth 
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as  the  water  on  the  verge  of  the  cataract ;  and 
beautiful  as  the  rainbow,  that  smiling  daughter  of 
the  storm ;  but,  like  the  miragq  in  the  desert,  she 
tantalizes  us  with  a  delusion  that  distance  creates, 
and  that  contiguity  destro3rs.  Yet,  when  unsought, 
she  is  often  found,  and  when  unexpected,  often 
obtained  ;  while  those  who  seek  for  her  the  most 
diligently,  fail  the  most,  because  they  seek  her 
where  she  is  not.  Anthony  sought  her  in  love ; 
Brutus  in  glory;  Caesar  m  dominion:  the  first 
found  disgrace,  the  second  disgust,  the  last  ingrati* 
tude,  and  each  destruction.  To  some  she  is  more 
kind,  but  not  less  cruel ;  she  hands  them  her  cup, 
and  they  drink  even  to  stupefaction,  until  they 
doubt  whether  they  are  men  with  PliiUp,  or  dream 
that  they  are  gods  with  Alexander.  On  some  she 
smiles  as  on  Napoleon,  with  an  aspect  more 
bewitching  than  an  Itahan  sun ;  but  it  is  only  to 
make  her  frown  the  more  terrible,  and  by  one  short 
caress  to  embitter  the  pangs  of  separation.  Yet  is 
she,  by  universal  homage  and  consent,  a  queen ; 
and  the  passions  are  the  vassal  lords  that  crowd 
her  court,  await  her  mandate,  and  move  at  her  con- 
trol. But,  hke  other  mighty  sovereigns,  she  is  so 
surrounded  by  her  envoys,  her  officerst  and  her 
ministers  of  state,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be 
admitted  to  her  presence-chamber,  or  to  have  any 
immediate  communication  with  herself.  Ambition^ 
avarice,  bve,  revenge,  all  these  seek  her,  and  her 
alone ;  alas !  they  are  neither  presented  to  her,  nor 
will  3he  come  to  them.  She  d^spatches>  however, 
her  envoys  unto  them — mean  and  poor  re^nnesenta- 
ti  ves  of  their  queen.  To  ambition,  she  sends  power ; 
to  avarice,  wealth ;  to  love,  jealousy ;  to  revenge,  re- 
morse ;  alas !  what  are  these*  but  so  many  other  names 
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for  vexation  or  disappoiatnieiit.*  Neither  is  she  tote 
won  by  flatteries  or  by  bribea;  she  is  to  be  gained  by 
waging  war  against  ner  eiiMiM^,.mucfareooner  than 
by  paying  any  particular,  court  to  herself. '  Those 
that  conquer  her  advemuries,  will  find  that  they 
need  not  to  go  tOpher,  for  she  wOI  con^e  unto  them. 
None  bid  so  hi^  for  her  as  kings  ;  few  ai^  more 
willing,  none  bk^  4ble,  to  purchase  h^  alHance  at 
the  fullest  price.  But  ^he  has  no  more  respect  for 
kings  than  for  their  subjects;  she  mocks  them 
indeed  with  the  empty  show  of  a  visit,  by  sending 
to  their  palaces  all  her  equipage,  h^rjiomp^'aiia 
her  train,  but  she  comes  not  herself.  Whftt  detaiiis 
her  1  She  is  travelling  incognita  to  keep  a^fMriTAj^ 
assignation  with  contentmenii,  and  to  |Hutake  of.  a- 
tete  a  tete  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  cottaM.  ■  H^sr 
then,  mighty  queen!  what  sovereigns  seldom  Ijajir^ 
the  words  of  soberness  and  truth.  I  neither  demise 
thee  too  little,  nor  desire. thee  too  much ;  for  moa 
wieldest  an  earthly  sceptre,  and  thy  gifts  cannot 
exceed  thy  dominion.  Like  other  potentaies^.thon 
also  art  a  creature  of  .circamstance,  and  an  efhi> 
mens  of  time.  like  other,  potentates,  thou  aisoy 
when  stript  of  thy  auxiliaries,  art  no  longer  ooi^apBr 
tent  even  to  thine  own  subsistence ;  nay,  thcMi  caost 
not  even  stand  by  th3r8elf.  Unsuf^ported  by  contAnt 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  health  on  the  other,  tboa 
failest  an  unwieldy  and  bbated  pageant  to  the 
ground. 

■  ■   .■■  '     .  •  "  ■ 

Death  is  like  thunder*  in  Iwapacticalan-;  wc  are 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  it,  and  it  is  fbrmidBble  oidy 

*  It  is  a  doubt  whether  thbie.  that  are  killed  bj-  tfas  Hfjb^ 
Ding,  eyen  hear  tiie  thunder  whicli  /o0oio«  the  atrdMs  be 
that  aa  it  may,  the  compaiiiMm  in  the  text  may  bs  ■fHlftrthir 
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from  that  which  preceded  it.  The  rich  man,  gasp* 
ing  for  breath,  and  reduced  to  be  a  mendicant  even 
of  the  common  air,  tantalized  with  luxuries  that 
must  no  more  be  tasted,  and  means  that  must  no 
longer  be  enjoyed,  feels  at  last  the  impotence  of 
gold  ;  that  death  which  he  dreaded  at  a  distance  as 
an  enemy,  he  now  hails  when  he  is  near,  as  a  fnend; 
a  friend  that  alone  can  bring  the  peaoe  his  treasures 
cannot  purchase,  and  remove  the  pain  his  physi* 
cians  cannot  cure. 


We  should  take  care  that  we  do  not  carry  our 
religious  controversies  so  far  as  to  give  the  infidel 
the  same  advantage  oieer  us  in  matters  of  faith,  that 
the  ancient  P3rrrhonists  obtained  over  other  sects, 
in  matters  of  philosophy.  For  all  the  sects  of  phi* 
losophers  agreed  in  one  thing  only — that  of  abusing 
each  other.  He  therefore  that  abused  them  all 
round,  was  sure  of  a  majority ;  and  as  no  sect  got 
any  praises  except  from  the  disciples  of  their  own 
particular  school,  such  party  paneg3^ic  went  for 
nothing. 

Great  minds  that  have  not  as  yet  established  a 
name,  must  sometimes  bend  to  lesser  minds  that 
have ;  or  if  they  cannqt  bend,  must  break.  If  any 
able  man  were  to  write  an  impartial  account  of  those 
defunct  literary  characters  of  our  ovm  country, 
who  have  been  over-rated,  and  also  of  those  that 
have  been  under-rated,  and  enter  somewhat  philo- 
sophically into  the  causes,  he  might  produce  a  very 

illustrated  by  a  fine  thought  of  the  philosopher  Arcenlaiiss 
Death,  said  he,  of  all  haman  evils,  is  die  only  one  whoso 
presence  is  never  troublesome  to  my  (MM^  and  which  makss 
nf  uneasy  only  by  its  absence. 

11* 
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interesting  volume.  He  would  have  all  the  clergy 
on  h^s  side,  for  his  labours  would  at  least  be 
orthodox,  ixvasmuch  as  it  might  be  said  of  him  ^He 
huth  put  dovm  the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and 
exalted  the  humble  and  meek,*  Speaking  generally, 
no  man  appears  great  to  his  coteraporaries,  for  the 
same  reason  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  servants" — 
both  know  too  much  of  him.  Envy  also  has  ner 
share  in  withholding  present  fame.  If  an  author 
hath  written  better  than  his  cotemporaries,  he  vnll 
be  termed  a  plagiarist ;  if  as  well,  a  pretender ;  if 
worse,  a  genius  of  some  promise,  of  whom  they  do 
not  quite  despair. 


It  is  with  antiquity  as  with  ancestry,  nations  are 
proud  of  the  one,  and  individuals  of  the  other ;  but 
if  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  that  which  is 
their  pride  ought  to  be  their  humiliation.  If  an 
individual  is  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  why  extol 
those  with  whom  he  is  on  a  level  ?  and  if  he  is 
unworthy  of  them,  to  laud  them,  is  to  hbel  himself 
And  nations  also,  when  they  boast  of  their  an- 
tiquity,* only  tell  us,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 

*  I  do  not  mesa  to  deny  the  probability  that  a  state  of 
society,  highly  cultivated  and  refined,  may  have  existed  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  previous  to  any  written  or  an* 
thentic  aocuments  that  have  been  transmitted  us.  India 
is  not  without  monuments  of  such  a  state  of  civilization,  and 
some  late  discoveries  go  to  establish  the  same  suppoaitiDn 
even  in  America.  I  admit  that  it  is  more  fair  to  inter  such 
a  state  of  things  from  monuments  that  are  eiitant,  than  to 
assert  its  non-existence  from  the  want  of  documents  which, 
afler  all,  may  have  been  left,  but  mav  also  have  been  lost. 
Setting  aside  the  traditions  of  the  Athenians,  concerning 
their  Musaeus,  of  the  Thebans  of  their  Linus,  of  the  Thra- 
cians  as  regards  their  Orpheus,  or  the  Phosnicians  of  Cad- 
mus, yet  still  it  must  be  admitted  that  Thalei  did  actually 
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standing  on  the  ruinv  of  so  many  generations. 
But  if  their  view  of  things  is  hmited,  and  their 
prospect  of  the  sciences  narrow,  and  confined,  if 
other  nations,  who  stand  upon  no  such  eminence, 
see  farther  than  they  iio,  is  not  the  very  antiquity 
of  which  they  boast,  a  proof  that  their  fore-fathers 
were  not  giants  in  knowledge,  or  if  they  were,  that 
their  children  have  degenerated?  The  Babylo- 
nians laid  claim  to  an  antir/jity  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  years,  founded  on  a  series 
of  astronomical  observations.  But  with  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  heavens,  they  knew  no  more  of 
things  appertaining  to  the  earth,  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  they  suSliBfed  their  glory  to  be  ecHpsed, 
by  a  little  horde  of  Macedonians.  The  Chmese 
of  the  present  day  are  not  behind  hand  with  the 

discover  a  state  of  society  in  the  east  which  would  have 
justified  hin  on  his  refinm  from  travelling,  in  applying  the 
same  degrading  title  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  which  they 
ailcrwaras  bestowed  upon  otners.  The  magnificent  ruins  or 
ancient  cities,  of  which  no  record  remains,  the  pyramids, 
concerning  which  the  remotest  antiquity  has  nothing  to 
depose,  the  advanced  state  of  the  science  of  geometry  and 
astronomy  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians,  do 
warrant  us  of  aflcrtimes,  in  the  presumption  that  a  high  state 
of  cultivation  and  knowledge  did  exist  anterior  to  any 
written  documents,  or  historic  records ;  but  after  all,  both 
individuals  and  nations,  when  they  vaunt  themselves  on 
what  they  toere,  must  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  provoking  inqui- 
ry as  to  what  they  are.  But  it  ouffht  to  suppress  the  arro- 
gance of  national  talent  to  reflect,  that  destruction  may  have 
caused  many  things  to  be  discoveries,  which  without  it,  to 
us  at  least,  had  l^n  none ;  and  a  pride  founded  only  on 
antiquity,  may  also  be  rebuked,  in  a  nation  that  suffers 
more  modem  ones  to  outstrip  it,  on  the  principle  that  they 
have  made  so  bad  a  use  of  so  lonff  an  experience,  and  have 
profited  so  Uttlc,  in  havine  neither  been  taught  by  thf 
wisdom,*nor  warned  by  the  folly  of  their  ibrelath«rs« 
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Babylonians  in  looking  backwards,  but  with 
other  nations  in  looking  forwards.  They  unite  dt> 
the  presumption,  with  adl  the  prejudice  of  ignorance^ 
As  a  nation,  notwithstanding  their  longevity,  they 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  and  when  they 
boast  of  their  antiquity,  they  only  boast  of  a  more 
protracted  period  of  childhood  and  imbecility. 

*  Hope,  thy  weak  being  ended  is, 
Alike,  if  thou  obtain,  or  if  thou  misf, 
Thee,  good  or  ill,  doth  equally  oonfoond. 
And  both  the  horns  of  fate's  dilemma  wound. 
The  joys  which  we  should  as  pure  virgins  wed. 
Thou  bringsH  deflowered  to  the  nuptial  bed.' 

These  lines  prove  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  cannd 
be  tamed,  even  by  a  marriage  with  such  a  shrew  as 
metaphysics ;  and  that  the  hand  of  Apollo  can  draw 
forth  harmony,  even  from  the  discordant  croaking 
of  the  schools.  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that 
sleep,  that  type  of  death,  is  restricted  to  earth,  that . 
it  avoids  hell,  and  is  excluded  heaven.  This  idea 
might  also  be  applied  to  hope,  whose  habitation  is 
manifestly  terrestrial,  and  whose  very  existence 
must,  I  conceive,  be  lost,  in  the  overwhelming 
realities  of  futurity.  Neither  can  futurity  have  any 
room  for  fear,  the  opposite  of  hope ;  for  fear  antici- 
pates suffering,  and  hope  enjoyment;  but  where 
both  are  final,  fixed,  and  full,  what  place  remains, 
cither  for  hope,  or  for  fear  ?  Fear,  therefore,  and 
hope,  are  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the  pale  and  trem- 
bling daughters  of  mortality;  for  in  heaven  we 
can  fear  no  change ;  and  in  hell,  no  change  is  to 
be  feared. 


No  porter  ever  injured  himself  by  an  attempt  to 
irry  six  hundred  weight,  who  could  not  previouftlj 
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fStjftf  five,  without  injury ;  and  what  obtains  with 
Slr^iig^  of  body,  obtains  also  with  strength  of 
nkiud ;  when  w^  attempt  to  be  wise,  beyond  what 
is  given  to  man^our  very  strengUi  becomes  our 
weakness.  No  man  of  pigmy  stature,  or  of  puny 
mould,  will  ever  meet  the  fate  of  Milo,  who  was 
wedged  to  death,  in  an  attempt  to  spht  an  oak ; 
and  no  man  ever  finished  by  being  an  kccomplished 
fool,  so  well  as  Des  Cartes,  because  he  began  by 
being  a  philosopher ;  for  a  racer,  if  he  runs  out  of 
the  course,  will  carry  us  much  farther  from  it  than 
a  cait  horse.  Ignorance  is  a  much  more  quiet 
manageable,  and  contented  things  than  half  know« 
ledge.  A  ploughman  was  asked  on  his  crosf  • 
exammation,  whether  he  could  read  Greek ;  thu 
appeared  to  be  a  problem  he  had  n6ver  taken  the 
trouble  to  solve,  therefore,  with  as  much  naivete  as 
truth,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  know — because 
he  had  never  tried. 


He  that  sets  out  on  the  journey  of  life,  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  books,  but  a  shallow  know- 
ledge of  men,  with  much  sense  of  others,  but  httle 
of  his  own,  will  find  himself  as  completely  at  a  los^ 
on  occasions  of  common  and  of  constant  recur- 
rence, as  a  Dutchman  without  his  pipe,  aFrenchman 
without  his  mistress,  an  Itahan  without  his  fiddle 
or  anEnghshman  without  his  umbrella. 


If  Diogenes  used  a  lantern  in  broad  day,  solely 
and  sin^ply  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  honest 
man,  this  proceeding  was  not  consistent  with  his 
usual  sagacity.  A  lantern  would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  appendage,  if  he  had  been  in 
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search  of  a  rogue  ;  for  such  characters  skulk  about 
in  holes  and  comers,  and  hate  the  light,  because 
their  deeds  are  evil.  But  I  suspect  this  philoso- 
pher's real  motive  for  using  a  lantern  in  mid-day, 
was  to  provoke  inquiry,  that  he  might  hkve  the 
cynical  satisfaction  of  tellmg  all  that  asked  him 
what  he  was  searching  for,  that  none  of  them  at 
least  were  the  men  to  his  mind,  and  that  his  search 
had  hitherto  been  fruitless.  It  is  with  honesty  in 
one  particular,  as  with  wealth,  those  that  have  the 
thing,  care  less  about  the  credit  of  it  than  those 
who  have  it  not.  No  poor  man  can  well  afford  to 
be  thought  so,  and  the  less  of  honesty  a  finished 
rogue  possesses,  the  less  he  can  afford  to  be  sup- 
posed to  want  it.  Duke  Chartres  used  to  boast 
that  no  man  i;ould  have  less  real  value  for  character 
than  himself,  yet  he  would  gladly  give  twenty 
thousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  he  could 
immediately  make  double  that  sum,  by  means  of 
it.  I  once  heard  a  gentleman  make  a  very  witty 
reply  to  one  who  asserted  that  be  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  truly  honest  man  in  the  whole  world : 
Sir,  said  he,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  any  one  man 
should  know  all  the  world ;  but  it  is  very  possible 
that  some  one  man — may  know  himself. 

No  disorders  have  employed  so  many  quacks, 
as  those  that  have  no  cure ;  and  no  sciences  have 
exercised  so  many  quills,  as  those  that  have  no 
certainty.  Truth  lies  in  a  small  compass  ;  and  if 
a  well  has  been  assigned  her  for  a  habitation,  it  is 
as  appropriate  from  its  narrowness,  as  its  depth. 
Hence  it  happens  that  those  sciences  that  are 
capable  of  being  demonstrated,  or  that  are  redu- 
cible to  the  severity  of   calculation,  are  never 
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voluminous ;  for  clearness  is  intimately  connected 
with  conciseness,  as  the  lightning  Miiich  is  the 
brightest  thing,  is  also  the  most  brief ;  but  pre- 
cisely in  proportion  as  certainty  vanishes*  verboisity 
abounds.  To  foretell  an  eclipse,  a  man  must 
understand  astronomy  ;  or  to  find  out  an  unknown 
quantity,  by  a  known  one,  he  must  have  a  know- 
ledge of  calculation ;  and  yet  the  rudiments  that 
enable  us  to  effect  these  important  things,  are  to 
be  found  in  a  very  narrow  compass.  When  I  sur- 
vey the  ponderous  and  voluminous  folios  of- the 
schoolmen  and  the  metaphysicians,  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  a  very  simple  question ;  what  have  either  of 
these  plodders  done,  that  has  not  been  better  done  by 
those  that  were  neithsf^ 


Were  a  man  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
walking,  because  he  is  restricted  from  the  privi- 
lege of  flying,  and  refuse  his  dinner,  because  it  was 
not  ushered  in  on  a  service  of  plate,  should  we  not 
be  more  inclined  to  lidicule,  than  to  jHty  him  ?  and 
yet  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  guilty  of  similar 
absurdities,  the  moment  we  deny  ourselves  plea- 
sures that  are  present,  and  within  our  reach,  either 
from  a  vain  repining  after  those  that  must  never 
return,  or  from  as  vain  an  aspiring  after  those  that 
may  never  arrive. 

Nobility  of  birth  does  not  always  insure  a  cor- 
responding nobility  of  mind ;  if  it  did,  it  would 
always  act  as  a  stimulus  to  noble  actions ;  but  it 
sometimes  acts  as  a  clog,  ratJier  than  a  spur.  For 
the  favour  and  consideration  of  our  fellow-men  are 
perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  intellectual  exer- 
tion;  but  rank   and  title,  unfortunately  &Mr  the 
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possessors  of  them,  insure  that  favour  and  conside- 
ration, even  without,  exertion,  that  others  hardly 
can  obtain  by  means  of  it.  Therefore  men  high 
in  rank  are  sometimes  low  in  acquirement,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  abiUty,  as  from  want  of  appli- 
cation; for  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  not  to  expend 
labour  on  those  things  that  he  can  have  without  it, 
nor  to  sink  a  well,  if  he  happen  to  be  bom  upon 
the  banks  of  a  river.  But  we  might  as  well  expect 
the  elastic  muscularity  of  a  gladiator,  without 
training,  as  the  vigorous  intellect  of  a  Newton, 
without  toil. 


Unity  of  opinion,  abstractedly  considered,  is 
neither  desirable,  nor  a  good  f  although  considered 
not  in  itself,  but  with  reference  to  something  else, 
it  may  be  both.  For  men  may  be  all  agreed  in 
error,  and  in  that  case  unanimity  is  an  evil.  Truth 
lies  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  in  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  but  doubt  is  the  vestibule  that  leads 
unto  it.  Luther  began  by  having  his  doubts,  as  to  the 
assumed  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  he  finished  by 
making  himself  the  corner  stone  of  the  reformation. 
Copernicus,  and  Newton,  doubted  the  truth  of  the 
false  systems  of  others,  before  they  estabhshed  a 
true  one  of  their  own ;  Columbus  differed  in  opi- 
nion with  all  the  old  world,  before  he  discovered  a 
new  one  ;  and  Galileo's  terrestrial  body  was  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon,  for  having  asserted  the  motion  of 
those  bodies  that  were  celestial.  In  fact,'  we  owe 
almost  all  our  knowledge,  not  to  those  who  have 
agreed,  but  to  those  who  have  differed ;  and  those 
who  have  finished  by  making  all  others  think  with 
them,  have  usually  been  those  who  began  by  daring 
to  think  with  themselves  ^  as  he  that  leads  a  crowd, 
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must  begin  by  separating  himself  some  little  dis- 
tance from  it.  If  the'grdat  Ifarvey,  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  not  differed  from 
all^the  physicians  of  his  own  day,  all  the  f^ysicians 
of  the  present  day  would  not  have  agreed  with  him. 
These  reflections  ought  to  teach  us  that  every 
kind  of  persecution  for  opinions  is  incompatible^ 
with  sound  philosophy.  It  is  lamentable  indeed 
to  think  how  much  misery  has  been  incurred  from 
the  intemperate  zeal  and  bigoted  officiousnesv  of 
those  who  would  raiher  that  {nankind  should  not 
think  at  all,  than  not  think  as  they  do.  Charles  the 
fifth,  when  he  abdicated  a  throne,  and  retired* to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juste,^  amused  himself  with  the 
mechanical  arts,  "wd  particularly  with  that  of  a 
watch-maker ;  he  one  day  exclaimed,  '  what  an 
egregious  fool  must  I  have  been  to  have  squan* 
dered  so  much  blood  and  treasure  in  an  absnrd. 
attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike,  when  I  caiittot 
even  make  a  few  watches  keep  time  together.' 
We  should  remember  also,  that  assent,  or  dissent, 
is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but  of  the  und^tanding ; 
no  man  can  will  to  believe  that  two  and  two  make 
five,  nor  can  I  force  upon  myself  the  conviction, 
that  this  ink  is  white,  or  this  paper  black.  If  we 
arrive  at  certain  conclusions,  and  act  conscientiously 
upon  them,  a  Judge  that  is  both  just  and  merciful, 
will  require  no  more,  provided  we  can  answer  satis- 
factorily to  the  following  interrogations :  Have  we 
Inade  use  of  all  tM  means  in  our  pcwer  to  arrive 
at  true  conclusioiis  ?  Did  no  interest  warp  us  ? 
no  prejudice  blind  us  ?  no  party  mislead  us  ?  no 
sloth  retard  us  ?  and  lio  fear  intimidate  us  ?  No 
hierarchy,  Constituted  authority,  fior  political  esta- 
blishment, either  of  ancient,  or  modem  times,  has 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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made  so  homble  a  use  of  the  mistaken  notion  that 
unanimity  is  a  good  in  itself,  as  the  church  of 
Rome.  They  have  appropriated  the  term  catholic, 
to  their  own  pale,  and  branded  with  the  name  of 
heretic,  all  that  are  without  it.;  and  the  latter  title 
has  made  even  the  merciful  deem,  it  a  crime  to 
pity  them,  and  the  just,  injustice,  to  do  them 
right ;  so  closely  allied  in  common  minds  are 
names  to  things.     Unity*  of  opinion  is  indeed   a 

♦  Their  pretence  of  unity  captivates  multitudes.  They 
upbraid  the  protestant  with  divisions,  faction,  and  schism** 
which  they  whoHy  impute  to  their  departure  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth,  and  from 
their  pope,  tlie  hoad  and  centre  of  unity.  But  suppose  their 
union  was  greater  than  it  is,  it  can  be  no  certain  argument 
of  the  truth  of  the  church,  and  excellency  of  their  profession. 
If  all  men,  says  Mr.  Chilli ngworth,  would  submit  Uicmselves 
to  the  chief  jMufti  of  the  Turks,  there  would  be  no  division  j 
yet  unity  is  not  to  be  purchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.  He  adds, 
It  is  better  to  go  to  neaven  by  diverse  ways,  or  rather  by 
diverse  paths  of  the  same  way,  than  in  one  and  the  some 

f>ath  to  go  peaceably  to  hell.  Should  all  the  rest  of  the  anffela 
lave  joined  with  the  arch-rebel  in  the  grand  apostacy,  tneii 
unity  would  have  been  no  commendation  of  their  cause- 
But  after  all,  this  is  but  a  pretence.  Their  divisions  have 
been  as  great  and  as  scandalous,  as  of  any  other  body  ol 
christians  in  the  world.  Bellarmine  confesses  twenty-six 
several  schisms  in  their  church;  Onuphrious  reckons  up 
thirty,  one  of  which  lasted,  with  great  animosities,  for 
fifty  years.  It  was  begun  upon  the  election  of  Urban 
VI.;  at  which  the  cardinals  being  offended,  witlidrew, 
and  chose  another  pope,  viz.  Clement  VII,,  who  sat  in 
France,  as  Urban  and  his  successors  did  at  Rome.  We 
have  a  full  account  of  these  matters  in  Dr.  Stillingfloet  and 
Dr.  G  eddes.  The  historians  of  this  time,  says  Dr.  Stilling- 
fleet,  tell  us  there  was  never  known  so  dismal  an  age  for 
wars  and  bloodshed,  for  murders  and  parricides,  rapines 
and  sacriloge,  for  seditions  and  conspiracies,  for  horrible 
schisms  and  scandals  to  religion.  The  priests  opposing  the 
bishops,  the  people  the  priests;  and  m  some  places  not 
only  robbing  tne  churches,  burning  tlie  tithes,  but  trampliiif 
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glorious  and  a  desirable  thing,  and  its  circle  cannot 
be  too  strong  and  extended,  if  the  centre  be  truth ; 
but  if  the  centre  be  error,  the  greater  the  circum- 

under  foot  the  holy  eucharist,  that  was  consecrated  by 
such,  whom  Pope  Hildebrand  had  excommunicated.  The 
bishop  adds,  and  must  we,  aflcr'all  this,  believe  that  the 
Roman  See  is  the  fountain  of  unity  in  the  catholic  church  I 
that  all  wars  and  rebellions  arise  from  casting  off  subjection 
to  the  popes,  when  they  themselves  have  been  the'  great 
fomcntere  of  rebellion,  and  the  disturbers  of  the  poape  of 
Christendom? 

It  is  an  admirable  fetch  of  their  policy,  and  which  very 
much  contributes  to  secure  and  enlarge  their  interest,  the 
suiting  religion  to  the  various  humours  and  inclinations  of 
men.  The  great  wisdom  of  the  court  of  Rome  (says  Dr. 
Stillin<rfleet)  appears  in  tliis,  *  that  as  long  as  persons  are 
true  to  them  in  the  main  points,  they  can  let  them  alone  in 
smaller  difierences  among  themselves;  and  not  provoke 
cither  of  the  dissenting  parties  lest  they  give  them  occasion 
to  withdraw  from  tbeir  communion,  '!^hev  can  allow  diflfer- 
cnt  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  seventl  ^pflers  of  religion 
among  them,  and  grant  exemptions  koA  {Mrhrileges  in  par- 
ticular cases ;  if  they  can  but  hold  them  fast,  and  render 
them  scr>'iceable  to  their  common  interest,  it  is  enough.* 

They  make  very  different  representations  of  religion,  as 
the  case  may  require ;  and  indeea  have  i^rovided  wonaerfully 
for  the  entertainment  of  all  sorts  of  persons.  What  the 
Jewish  Rabbi's  say  of  their  manna,  that  it  had  every  kind  of 
taste,  either  of  oil,  or  honey,  or  bread,  as  would  be  most 
grateful  to  several  palates ;  such  a  manna  is  popery,  only 
it  does  not  come  from  heaven.  If  )rou  be  for  pomp  ana 
glory,  their  worship x;annot  miss  of  giving  full  satisfaction. 
Tljelr  altars  are  adorned  with  costly  paintings  :  hung  with 
images  of  extraordinary  saints;  enriched  with  gold  and 
pearl,  and  whatever  can  charm  the  spectator's  eye :  their 
priests  officiate  in  costly  habits;  their'  churches  resound 
with  the  choicest  music,  vocal  and  instrumental ;  and  tbmt 
pubhc  processions  carry  an  air  of  magnificence,  every  way 
proper  to  amuse  the  mmds  of  superstitious  people.  If  on 
the  other  hand  you  are  for  severity,  they  can  accommodate 
you ;  they  know  how  exactly  to  fall  in  witJi  that  humour. 
Vou  will  hear  omongst  them  many  notable  harangues  in 
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ference,  the  greater  the  evil,  and  the  strength  of 
the  parts  serves  only  to  give  it  an  energy  to  be 
execrated,  and  a  durabiUty  to  be  deplored. 

commendation  of  voluntary  poverty,  vows  of  abstinence, 
penance,  and  mortification,  by  going  barefoot,  fasting, 
wearing  sack-cloth,  and  exercising  the  sharpest  disciphne 
towards  the  body.  Glorious  is  the  character  of  their  St 
Francis,  whom  they  make  the  highest  saint  in  heaven, 
because  he  made  himself  the  poorest  and  vilest  wretch  on 
earth.  If  you  are  for  strict  morals,  they  have  casuists  for 
your  purpose,  that  will  talk  seraphically,  and  cany  things  to 
an  excessive  height.  If  you  are  .for  greater  nberties  in 
practice,  they  can  turn  you  to  such  as  will  condescend  aa 
much  as  you  can  desire,  that  will  promise  you  salvation, 
though  you  have,  no  other  grace  or  qualification,  but  that 
of  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  church.  And  it  is  by 
^is  and  the  like  stratagems,  diat  such  multitudes  are  drawn 
mto  their  net.  .  This  is  one  of  the  sorceries  of  the  whore,  by 
which  so  many  nations  are  deceived. 

It  is  a  very  great  inducement  to  popery,  and  a  special 
means  of  propagating  it  in  the  worlcl,  that  they  have  con- 
trived so  easy  a  way  ot  salvation.  Yon  may  go  to  heaven  if 
you  live  and  die  in  the  church  of  Rome,  without  either 
repentance  towards  God,  or  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesiu 
Christ ;  you  need  be  at  no  pains  to  mortify  your  lusts  an4 
corruptions,  to  puriry  your  heart,  and  govern  your  Uvea 
according  to  the  laws oi  the  gospel;  what  they  call  attritioo, 
(and  what  that  is  you  have  been  told)  with  the  sacrament 
of  penance,  and  the  absolution  of  a  priest  is  sufficient  And 
you  know  how  well  they  provide  for  the  safety  of  any  sort 
of  cattle  bv  holy  fraternities.  No  less  a  man  than  their 
Gregory  I^.  says,  that  St  Francis  obtained  this  privilege 
of  God,  that  whoever  had  his  habit  on,  could  not  oie  ill. — 
And  St.  Francis  says  himself,  that  whoever  loved  his  order 
in  his  heart,  how  great  a  sinner  soever  he  was,  he  abould 
obtain  mercy  of  Gcxi.  And  in  the  like  strain  they  talk  (at 
you  have  heard)  of  other  of  their  saints,  and  the  societies 
called  after  their  name.  To  enter  among  them,  and  wear 
their  badge  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  heaven,  whether  he  be 
a  saint,  or  the  worst  of  sinners  that  has  it 

I  must  not  omit  the  great  delusion  of  all,  and  that  it,  their 
falct  of  visions,  apparitions,  and  miracles.    If  they  find  the 
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Criticism  is  likechampaigne,  nothing  more  exe- 
crable if  bad,  nothing  more  excellent  if  good  ;  if 
meagre,  muddy,  vapid,  and  sour,  both  are  fit  only 
to  engender  colic  and  wind ;  but  if  rich,  generous, 
and  sparkling,  they  communicate  a  genial  glow  to 
the  spirits,  improve  the  taste,  expand  the  heart,  and 
are  worthy  of  being  introduced  at  the  symposium 
of  the  gods.  In  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
nothing  is  more  entertaining,  and  I  might  add, 
more  instructive,  than  sound  and  legitimate  criti- 
cism, the  disinterested  convictions  of  a  man  of 
sensibihty,  who  enters  rather  into  the  spirit,  than 

people  boggle  a  little  at  any  of  their  opinions,  and  not  so  rea- 
dily swallow  tlicmdown  as  they  could  wish,  presently  heaven 
cii<i:i(r(>s  ill  the  cause !  Thus  the  iinmaculale  conception  was 
established  by  a  revelation  ;  as  was  purgatory^  transubstan- 
tialion,  auricular  confession,  6tc.  And  by  this  means  also 
the  reputation  of  tiieir  several  orders  has  been  raised:  the 
credit  of  their  images  kept  up ;  and  image  worship  intro* 
duccd  and  supported. 

For  the  same  purpose  they  have  recourse  to.  miracles.— 
The  legends  of  their  saints  abound  with  stories  of  prodigious 
things :  some  of  which  are  ludicrous :  as  their  St  SwiUiin's 
making  whole  a  basket  full  of  eggs,  by  the  sign  of  the  cross ; 
Putricius  making  the  stolen  sheep  bleat  in  Uie  thief^s  belly 
after  he  had  eaten  it ;  their  St  Bridget's  bacon,  which  in 
^roat  charity  she  gave  to  a  hungry  dog,  and  was,  after  the 
dog  had  eaten  it,  restored  again  in  her  kettle.  Of  the 
like  nature  is  their  story  of  St  Dunstan,  who  took  the  devil 
by  Uie  nose  with  his  tongs,  till  he  made  him  roar ;  Domi- 
nicus  made  him  hold  tlie  candle  till  he  burnt  his  fingers ; 
Lupus  imprisoned  the  devil  in  a  pot  all  night ;  a  consecra- 
ted host  being  put  into  a  Ikive  of  bees,  to  cure  them  of  the 
murrain,  was  so  devoutly  entertained,  that  the  bees  built  a 
chapel  in  the  hive,  with  steeple  and  bells ;  ere<^d  an  altar, 
and  laid  the  host  upon  it,  and  sung  their  canonical  houn 
like  monks  in  a  cloister. — Vid,  Betmet  against  Popery,* 

*  1  ttupeet  an  error  here— Tha  be«i  built  the  chapd,  but  the  drones 
perlbnaed  acH. 

12» 
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the  letter  of  his  author,  who  can  follow  him  to  the 
height  of  his  compass,  and  while  he  sympathizes 
with  every  briUiant  power,  and  genuine  pasbion  of 
the  poet,  IS  Jiot  so  far  carried  out  of  himself,  as  to 
indulge  his  admiration  at  the  expense  of  his  judg- 
ment, but  who  can  afford  us  the  double  pleasure 
of  being  first  pleased  with  his  author,  and  secondly 
with  himself,  for  having  given  us  such  just  and 
incontrovertible  reasons  for  our  approbation.  When 
deatii  deprived  the  house  of  commons  of  the  talents 
of  Charles  Fox,  I  conceive  he  did  not  leave  behind 
him  a  more  elegant  classic,  in  all  that  enUghtened 
body.  I  once  heard  him  say,  that  he  was  so  idle 
at  Eton,  that  he  verily  believed  he  should  have 
made  but  little  comparative  progress  in  the  Greek 
language,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intense  pleasure 
he  received  on  his  first  taking  up  Longinus.  It 
was  lucky  for  me,  he  would  say,  that  I  did  not  then 
know  where  to  procure  anEnglish  translation,  and 
I  never  quitted  him  until  I  could  read  him  with 
such  facility  as  to  derive  more  pleasure  from  his 
remarks  upon  Homer,  than  from  the  poet  himself. 
On  mentioning  this  circumstance  to  an  old  Etonian, 
he  confirmed  it  by  the  following  anecdote :  he  said 
that  on  one  occasion,  by  a  wilful  kind  of  mistake, 
Fox  took  his  favourite  Longinus,  a  book  abtwe  his 
class,  into  the  school  room,  and  it  happened  rather 
unluckily  that  he  was  called  upon  to  go  through  a 
portion  of  some  other  author  appropriated  to  that 
day ;  he  was  not  a  httle  puzzled,  and  the  master 
perceived  his  embarrassment — What  book  have 
you  got  there.  Sir  ?  said  he,  hand  it  to  me.  On 
perceiving  that  it  was  a  Greek  copy  of  LonginuiSy 
sir,  said  the  master,  I  shall  punish  you  severely  for 
having  neglected  to  bring  the  right  book,  tinlcwa 
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you  can  immediately  construe  and  parse  this  page, 
in  the  author  you  have  thought  proper  to  choose 
for  yourself,  picking  out  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  volume.  The 
man  was  never  loss  at  a  loss  in  answering  Pitt, 
than  was  the  hay  on  this  occasion,  in  accepting  the 
challenge  of  the  master,  to  the  astonishment  of 
whom,  no  less  than  of  his  school-fellows,  he  accom- 
plisheu  off-hand  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  ren- 
dering tlie  passage  intoEnglish,  not  at  all  unworthy 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  original, '  Who  was  himself 
the  great  sublime  he  drew.'  But,  to  revert  to  the 
subject,  criticism  written  in  the  style  of  Longinus, 
must  ever  be  extremely  rare,  until  great  genius  be 
extremely  common.  There  is  indeed  another  kind 
of  criticism,  which  will  never  be  rare,  because  it 
requiics  only  labour  and  attention;  I  mean  thai 
which  is  principally  confined  to  dates,  facts,  chro- 
nologies, niceties  of  grammar,  and  quantities  of 
prosody ;  a  criticism  conversant  with  words,  rather 
than  things,  and  with  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit.  A  style  of  criticism,  hke  that  of  him  who 
when  all  the  world  were  enraptured  by  a  Ceres  of 
Raphael,  discovered  that  the  knot  in  the  wheat- 
sheaf  was  not  tied  as  a  reaper  would  have  tied  it. 
To  be  a  m'^re  verbal  critic,  is  what  no  man  oi 
genius  wpuld  be,  if  he  could ;  but  to  be  a  critic  of 
true  taste  and  feeling,  is  what  no  man  without 
genius  could  be,  if  he  would.  Could  Johnson  have 
had  less  prejudice,  Addison  more  profundity,  or 
Dryden  more  time,  they  would  have  been  well 
qualified  for  the  arduous  office  of  a  critic.  Mate- 
rials  for  a  good  critic,  might  be  found  in  the  three, 
ftince  each  had  many  of  Uie  requisites,  but  neither 
of  them  all.    As  to  the  three  great  names  of 
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Bentley,  Porson,  and  Parr,  they  cane  nearer  to 
our  purpose,  but  have  not  fully  accomplished  all 
that  we  want.  Bentley  united  two  things  that 
were  very  incompatible,  dogmatism  and  whim,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  both  conjectural  and  dicta- 
torial ;  he  often  subetituted  creation  for  correction, 
invented  where  he  ought  rather  to  have  investi- 
gated, and  gave  us  what  he  conceived  his  author 
should  have  said,  rather  than  what  he  did  say. 
Porson  was  too  cold  and  costive  in  his  approbation, 
and  too  microscopical  in  his  views,  for  the  perfect 
critic,  being  more  occupied  about  the  s)dlables, 
ilian  the  sense,  with  the  counters  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  knowledge  itself.  His  temper  loo  was 
not  sufficiently  placid  for  his  mission,  which 
required  more  patience  than  that  of  Job,  and 
more  meekness  tlian  that  of  Moses.  He  was  too 
apt  not  only  to  quit  the  game,  but  to  do  so  in  order 
to  worry  some  mongrels  of  his  own  pack,  "who 
were  at  fault  from  having  oveirun  the  scent.  He 
took  liis  Greek,  as  some  persons  take  their  snuflT, 
that  is,  he  not  only  stuflfed  his  head  with  it  almost 
to  suifocation,  but  his  pockets  as  well,*  and  not 

*  Porson  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage  coach,  when  a 
young  Oxonian,  fresh  from  coUege,  was  amusinff  the  ladies 
with  a  variety  of  talk,  and,  amongst  other  things,  with  a.quo- 
tation,  as  he  said,  from  Sophocles.  A  Greek  quotation,  and 
in  a  coach  too !  ro'ised  our  slumbering  professor,  from  a 
kind  of  dog  sleep,  in  a  snug  corner  of  the  vehicle  : — ehaldng 
his  ears  and  rubbing  his  eyes,  I  think,  young  gentleman,  said 
h  %  you  favoured  us  just  now  with  a  quotation  from  Sopno« 
cles ;  1  do  not  happen  to  recollect  it  tnere.  Oh,  sir,  replied 
e  jr  tyro,  the  quotation  is  word  for  word  as  I  have  repeated 
it,  and  in  Sophocles  too;  but  I  suspect,  sir,  it  is  some  time 
«nce  yon  were  at  college.  The  protessor  applying  his  hand 
to  his  groat  coat,  and  taking  out  a  small  pocket  edition  of 
Sophocles,  quietly  asked  him  if  he  could  be  kind  enough  to 
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without  occasionally  bespattering  his  neighbours 
with  the  superfluity.     As  to  Doctor  Parr,  fortun- 

show  him  the  passage  in  question^  in  that  little  book ;  after 
rammaging  the  pages  for  some  tune,  he  replied,  '  upon  ae» 
cond  thoughts,  I  now  recollect  that  the  passage  i»  in  Euri* 
pidea.*^  '  Then  perhaps,  sir,'  said  the  professor,  puttiag  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  handii^  him  a  similar  edition  of 
Euripides,  *  you  will  he  so  good  as  to  find  it  for  me,  in  that 
little  book.'  The  young  Oxonian  returned  again  to  his  task. 
but  with  no  better  success,  muttering  however  to  himse^ 
'  Curse  mc,  \f  ever  I  auote  greek  again  in  a  cotekJ  The  ti^ 
tering  of  the  ladies  inrorraed  him  that  he  was  cot  into  a  hob- 
ble ; — at  last,  bless  me,  sir,  said  he,  how  dull  f  am ;  I  recoU 
lect  now,  ves,  yea,  1  perfectly  remember  that  the  passage  is 
in  ^schyfus.  The  inexorable  professor  retoraea  again  to 
his  inexhaustible  pocket,  and  was  in  the  act  of  handing  him 
an  ^Bchylus,  when  our  astonished  freshman  vociferated* 
stop  the  coach — halloa,  coachman,  let  me  out,  I  say,  instant- 
ly— let  me  out !  there's  a  fellow  here  has  got  the  whole  Bod- 
leian library  in  his  pockety  let  me  out  I  say— Jot  me  out;  hs 
must  be  Poraon  or  the  jdev^IJ 

I  wish  to  make  some  observations  on  anecdotes,  and  I 
think  I  may  as  well '  take  this  opportunity  as  another.  Im- 
primis, I  am  not  so  particular  about  their  originality,  as  their 
appfication.  If  an  anecdote  comes  across  mj  mind,  which 
tends  to  the  supf>ort  of  any  argument  or  proposition  I  ana 
advancing,  I  hesitate  not  to  a^uce  it.  Tnere  are  nq  anec- 
dotes in  these  pages  that  will  be  new  to  all  my  readers,  and 
perhaps  there  are  none  Vut  may  be  new  to  some  of  them.— 
^hoae  to  whom  any  anecdote  is  old,  will  not  be  ofl&nded,  if 
it  be  well  applied  ;  and  those  to  whom  it  ma^  be  new,  will 
receive  the  double  pleasure  of  novelty  and  oiUlustratioii.— 
In  fact,  there  are  only  two  modes  by  which  an  aaeedote  oaa 
be  perfectly  original ;  the  parses  who  Eelsie  it,  must  either 
have  heara  it  /ronif  «r  made  \t  far  the  prindnals.  Anecdote^ 
like  the  air,  are  private  property,  only  so  long  as  they  are 
kept  in  ;  the  instant  the  one  is  told,  or  the  (wier  liberatedy 
they  are  common  stock.  But  the  principal  reason  that  has 
induced  me  to  intersperse  these  pages  with  anecdotes,  is  to 
tempt  young  minds  to  aliigher,  Snd  more  intellectual  kind  <4 
reading.  If  they  read  a  book  on  such  subjects  as  mine,  thev 
smist  Iniiik  at  least,  before  they  diffiur  with  the  suthori  JUM 
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ately  for  the  interests  of  literature,  he  is  still  alive, 
and  may  if  he  please,  remove  the  principal  objec- 

this  is  one  of  the  most  exalted,  noBIe,  yet  rare  em{Ao3aiient8 
of  man.  But  a  volume  that  compels  a  reader  to  think,  will 
not  be  his  favourite  at  first,  although  it  is  sure  to  become  so 
in  the  end.  It  is  on  this  account  I  have  occasionaUy  attempt- 
ed to  kad  on  young  minds  by  anecdotes;  they  will  in  all 
probability  be  new  to  them,  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to 
write  them,  that  he  that  runs  may  read,  and  he  that  reads, 
may  understand.  There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  pro- 
fit little  by  Heading,  those  that  are  very  vnse,  and  those  that 
arc  very  foolish:  I  cannot  presume  to  inform  the  one,  and 
I  cannot  hone  to.  improve  the  other.  I  have  therefore  at- 
tempted to  makeLACON  an  intelligible  book,  capable  of  do- 
ing some  good  to  that  valuable  class  of  the  community  wbo 
have  other  things  to^do,  as  well  as  to  read,  and  who,  when 
they  snatch  a  few  hours  from  their  occupations,  to  devote  to 
literary  pursuits,  must  necessarily  prefer  that  author  who 
gives  them  the  most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  them  the 
least  time.  An  era  is  fast  approaching,  when  no  writer  will 
be  read  by  the  great  majority,  save  and  except  those  who  can 
effect  that  for  bales  of  manuscript,  that  the  hydrostatic  screw 
performs,  for  bales  of  cotton,  by  condensing  that  matter  into 
a  period,  that  before  occupied  a  page;  celebrity  will  be 
awarded  to  no  pen  that  cannot  imitate  the  pugilist,  in  three 
essentials ;  that  of  hitting  hard,  and  sharp,  and  at  short  dis- 
tances. 

Let  a  man  of  common  sense,  having  read  an  author  with 
some  attention,  lay  down  the  book,  and  then  ask  himself  this 
question,  what  has  this  writer  told  me  that  is  really  new — 
true,  clear,  and  convincing,  and  which  I  did  not  know  be* 
fore  ?  He  will  generally  find  that  he  may  put  all  this  down 
in  a  very  small  compass^  and  that  the  task  may  be  perform- 
ed, even  by  the  most  busy,  without  the  help  of  an  amanuen- 
sis. Literary  characters,  indeed,  who  aife  constantly  on  the 
hunt  for  interesting  anecdotes,  will  no  doubt  recognise  ma- 
ny of  mine  as  old  acquaintances,  but  such  characters  are 
not  numerous ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  that  which  amuses. 
and  also  instructs,  should  be  monopolized  by  any  class,  ana 
particularly  by  a  small  one;  as  Whitefield,  when  he  set  di- 
vine psalms  to  airs  that  were  profane,  did  so,  because  he 
could  not  sec  why  the  devil  should  have  all  the  best  tunea. 
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tion  that  can  justly/ be  brought  against  his  pen,  by 
using  it  more  often ;  the  quality  is  so  gopd,  wa 
more  deeply  regret  the  smallness  of  the  quantity 
*  verhum^pienti  sat* . 

so  neither  can  I  conceive  why  all  the  best  stories  should  be 
confined  to  the  Literati,  who,  by  the  by,  are  not  a  whit  hetter 
able  to  enioy  them  than  the  unlearned,  si.ice  their  common 
sense  is  often  deficient,  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  pos- 
session of  that  which  is  not  so  ;  in  which  case  we  might  ap- 
ply the  repartee  of  Des  Cartes,  to  a  certain  Marquess  who 
nad  animadverted  rather  illiberally  o.n  this  philosopher's  in- 
dulging  himself  in  the  luxiuies  of  the  table/—^*  What,  Sir,  do, 
you  think  that  Providence  -node  good  things  only  for  fools  T 

To  finish  this  gossiping  and  rambling  note,  tedious  to  my 
readers,  and  particularly  tiresome  to  him  that  writes  it,  be- 
cause it  is  on  himself,  I  shall  merely  add  one  more  observa- 
tion. In  such  a  variety  of  remarks,  an(f  multiplicity  of  pro- 
positions, which  a  work  of  the  nature  of  Lacon  must 
necessarily  involve,  repetition  will  be  a  rock  which  it  will  be 
somewhat  difficult  wholly  to  avoid.  On  a  comparison,  how 
ever,  of  passages  apparently  similar,  the  candid  reader  will,  I 
think,  perceive  a  difierence, 

^ fades  non  cpmnihus  una, ' 

AVe  divrrsa  tamen,  qaalem  decet  esse  sororumJ* 

If,  like  modem  physicians,  I  sometimes  vary  my  prescrip- 
uons,  it  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  do,  *  To  give  the  dis" 
order  an  opportunityof  choosing  for  itself  J 

But  to  return  to  Forson.  In  the  notes  of  Hypocrisy  I  have 
mentioned  a  curious  fact,  with  respect  to  this  learned  profes- 
sor. After  death,  his  head  was  dissected,  and  to  the  confu- 
sion of  all  craniologiats,  but  to  the  consolation  of  all  block- 
heaus,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  the  thickest  skull  of 
any  professor  in  Europe.  Professor  Gall,  on  being  called 
upon  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  to  reconcile  so  tena- 
cious a  memory,  with  so  thick  a  receptacle  for  it,  is  said  t'> 
have  replied,  *How  the  ideas  got  into  such  a  skull,  is  thoir 
business,  not  mine ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that :  but  let 
them  once  get  in — that  is  all  I  want ;  once  in,  I  will  def> 
them  ever  to  get  out  again.' 


-Not  the  sanie  face  they  wear. 


Nor  traits  unlike,  bat  nicfa  aa  liaten  ■hiure^->PuB. 
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Gibbon,  sitting  in  an  elegant  apartment,  quaffing 
noyeaii,  and  talking  infidelity,  was  cautioned,  as  to 
the  danger  which  such  doctrines  might  bring  upon 
society.  '  Sir,'  said  the  historian,  '  the  doctrines 
we  are  now  discussing,  are  net  unlike  the  liqueur 
we  are  drinking ; — safe,  pleasant,  and  exhilirating 
to  you  and  me,  that  know  how  ^to  use,  without 
abusing  them  ;  but  dangerous,  deleterious,  and 
intoxicating,  if  either  were  broached  in  the  open 
streets,  and  exposed  to  the  discretion  of  the  mob/ 
With  two  such  strong  reasons  against  their  con- 
tinuing upright  members  of  society,  I  think  we 
might  agree  with  Gil:>bon,  that  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  answer  either  for  their  heads,  or  their  hearts. 
But  our  philosophical  historian,  was  no  philosopher 
here  ;  the  bars  and  the  bolts  that  were  efficient  in 
confining  his  drams,  were  perfectly  nugatory  in 
restricting  his  doctrines,  they  were  too  volatile  for 
such  an  imprisonment.  In  fact  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  the  high,  and 
another  for  the  low,  only  when  they  cease  to  see 
by  the  same- sun,  to  respire  by  the  same  air,  and 
to  feel  by  the  same  sensorium.  For  opinions,  like 
showers,  are  generated  iff  high  places,  but  they 
invariably  descend  into  low  ones,  and  ultimately 
flow  down  to  the  people,  as  the  rains  unto  the  sea. 

An  author  of  talent  and  geniu^  must  not  hope 
that  the  plodding  manufacturers  of  dulness  will 
admire  him ;  it  is  expecting  too  much  ;  they  cannot 
admire  him,  without  first  despising  themselves. 
When  I  look  out  of  my  window,  and  see  what  a 
motley  mob  it  is,  high  and  low,  mounted  and  pedes- 
trian^ that  an  author  is  ambitious  to  please,  I  am 
ashamed  o/ myself,  for  {eeyG[ig\lh.e  ^ligVvto&t  anxiety, 


as  to  tlie  verdict  of  such  a  tribunal.  When  I  kave 
this  class  of  judges,  ibr  that  which  aspires  to  be 
more  intellectual,  I  then  indeed  feel  somewhat  more 
ground  for  anxiety,  but  less  for  hope :  for  in  ihi€ 
court  I  £n)d  that  my  judges  have  tiieir  claims  and 
pretensions  no  h^ssthaa  myself^  prctensieps  that 
are  neither  so  low  as  to  be  despised,  nor  so  high 
as  to  be  above  all  danger  of  su^ringby  competi- 
tion. So  small  indeed  is  the  fountain  of  fame,  and 
so  numerous  the  applicants,  that  it  is  often  ren- 
dered turbid  by  the  struggles  of  those  very  claim- 
ants y/ho  have  the  least  chance  of  partaking  of  the 
stream,  but  whose  thirst  is  not  at  ail -diminished  by 
any  sense  of  their  unworthiness. 

The  power  of  love  consists  mainly  in  the  privilege 
that  potentate  possesses  of  coining,  circulating,  and 
making  current  those  falsehoods  between  man  and 
woman,  that  would  not  pass  for  one  moment,  either 
between  woman  and  woman,  or  man  and  man. 


Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses,  as  in  camps, 
and  in  cities,  improve  their  talents,  but  impair 
their  virtues,  and  stsrengthen  their  minds,  but 
weaken  their  morals ;  thus  a  retrocession  in  the 
one,  is  too  often  the  price  they  pay  for  a  refinement 
in  the  other. 


We  are  more  inclined  to  hate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  differ,  than  to  love  one  another 
for  points  on  which  we  agree.  The  reason  per- 
haps is  this ;  when  we  find  others  that  agree  with 
us,  we  seldom  trouble  ourselves  to  confirm  that 
agreement;  but  when  we  chance  on  those  that 
d^er  with  us,  we  are  zealous  both  U>  cqtnSx^^^^'^s^ 

Vol.  1L — 13, 
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to  convert  them.  Our  pride  is  hurt  by  the  faHare^ 
and  disappointed  pride  engenders  hatred.  This 
reflection  is  strengthened  by  two  circumstances 
bbservable  in  man;  first,  that  the  most  zealous 
fionverters  are  always  the  most  rancorous,  when 
they  fail  of  producing  conviction-;  but  when  thoy 
succeed,  they  love  their  new  disciples  far  better 
than  those  whose  estabhsbtnent  in  the  faith  neither 
excited  their  zeal  to  the  combat,' nor  rewarded  their, 
prowess  with  a  victory.  •  Priestley  owed  much  of 
the  virulence  with  which  he  was  attacked,  to  the 
circumstance  of'  his  agreeing  partltf  with  every 
body,  but  entirely  with  nobody.  In  pohtics,  as  in 
philosophy  ;  in  Uterature,  as  in  religipa ;  below  the 
surface  in  hydrostatics,  or  above  it  in  pneumatics  ; 
his  track  might  still  be  traced  by  the  host,  of  assail- 
ants that  pursued  it ;  and  like  the  flying-fish,  he 
had  no  sooner  escaped' one  enemy  in  the  looter, 
than  he  had  to  encounter  another  in  the  air. 


Who  are  the  least  proper  to  hold  this,  or  to  have 
that ;  to  preside  hef  e,  or  advise  there ;  to  be  absent 
from  this  place,-' or  present  at  that?-  Grenerally 
speaking,  those  are  the  leaist  proper  to  obtain  these 
ends,  who  moiSt  desire  them.  Who  desires  to  hold 
preferment,more  than  the  professing  pluraUst,  or  to 
have  place,  more  than  the  pretended  patriot,  and 
who  deserves  them  less  ?  Who  wishes  to  preside 
at  the  senate,more  than  the  sycophant,  or  to  advise 
at  the  council,  more  than  the  knave  ?  -Who  wishes 
to  be  absent  from  the  trial, more  than  the  criminal, 
or  to  be  present  at  the  plunder,  more  than  the  thief? 
For  that  wealth,  power,  or  influence,  which  are 
desired,  only  that  they  may  bo  prop^rZ^' applied  and 
exerted,  are  not  usually  those -wYacViw^utfWi^N^hft- 
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menlty  desired ;  since  such  an  application  of  them 
cannot  be  a  profitable  task,  but  must  be  a  trouble- 
some, and  may  be  a  thankless  orje.  Therefore, 
when  we  see  a  man  denying  himself  the  common 
comforts  of  life,  passing  restless  days  ^ind  sleep- 
less nights,  in  order  to  compass  something  whare 
the  public  good  is  the  apparent  motive,  we  may 
always  venture  to  pause  a  Httle;  just  to  consider 
whether /rtvate  ^ood  may  not  be  the  real  end. 

None,  know  the  fuH  extent  of  present  hate,  bu( 
those  who  have  achieved  that  which  will  insure 
the  highest  meed  of  future  admiration. 


If  a  man  be  sincerely  wedded  to  Truth,  he  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  find  her  a  portionless  virgin, 
and  he  must  take  her  fof  herself  adone.  The  con- 
tract too,  must  betorlove,  cherish,  and  ohey  her,  not 
only  until  death,  but  beyond  it :  for  this  is  an  union 
that  must  survive  not  only  Death,  but  Time,  the 
conqueror  of  Death.  The  adorer  of  truth,  there- 
fore, ia  above  all  present  things — Firm  in  the  midst 
of  temptation,  andirank  in  the  midst  of  treachery, 
he  will  be  attacked  by  those  who  have  prejudices, 
simply  because  he  is  without  them,  decried  as  a 
bad  bargain  by  all  who  want  to  purchase,  because 
he  alone  is  not  to  be  bought,  and  abused  by  all  par- 
tiesi  because  he  is  the  advocate  of  none ;  like  the 
dolphin,  which  is  always  painted  more  crooked  than 
a  ram's  horn,  although  every  naturalist  knowa 
that  it  is  the  straightest  fish  that  swims. 

A  prodigal  starts  with  ten  thousand  pounds,  and 
dies  worth  nothing ;  a  miser  starts  witK  tvothixv^^ 
iixid  dieg  worth  ten  thoasaxid  m^vxada.    W.Xiaa^^'^^ 
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asked  which  has  had  the  best  of  it  ?  I  shooM  pre- 
sume the  prodigal ;  he  has  spent  a  ibrtime— but  the 
miser  has  only  left  one ; — he  has  lived  rich,  to  die 
poor  ;  the  miser  has  lived  poor,  to  die  rich ;  and  if 
the  prodigal  quits  hfe  in  debt  to  otheil^,  the  miaer 
quits  it,  still  deeper  in  debt  to  himself. 

That  time  and  labour  are  worse  than  Qseless  that 
hav  e  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of  fiedse 
knowledge,  which  it  will  one  day  be  necessary  to 
unlearn,  and  in  storing  up  mistaken  ideaS)  "wiiieh 
we  must  hereafter  remeniber  to  forget.  Timotheus, 
an  ancient  teacher  of  rhetoric,  always  demanded  a 
double  fee  from  those  pupils  who  had  been  instmcted 
by  others  ;  for  in  this  case,  he  had  not  only  to  plant 
in,  but  also  to  root  out. 


Genius,  in  one  respect  is  like  gold,  numbers  of 
persons  are  constantly  writing  about  bo^^  who  have 
neither.  The  mystifications  of  metaphysics,  and 
the  quackeries  of  craniology,  may  be  conobined 
and  conglomerated  without  end  and  without  limit, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  enable  common  sense  to  grasp 
and  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  gcmius,  or  the 
modes  of  their  operation.  Neither  are  men  of 
genius  themselves  one  jot  better  able  to- give  us  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  springs  and  sources  of 
their  own  powers,  than  other  men.  .  The  plain 
unvarnished  fact,  after  all  that  may  be  said  or  aung 
about  it,  is  this :  that  genius,  in  one  ffrand  |larticu- 
lar  is  like  life.  We  hww  nothing  of  either^  but  by 
their  effects.     It  is  highly  probable  that  genius,* 


*  There  is  so  much  of  true  genius  and  poetic  feeling  of 
the  highcut  order,  in  the  following  sU.nuA,  that  I  cannot 
withstand  the  temptation  of  enncimkg  my  Wwiiiipa|yo  W<^ 
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may  exist,  undejr  every  sun  and  every  sky,  like 
mosSf  and  with  as  many  varieties ;  but  it  may  have 
been  more  fiiUy  devdoped  in  some  situations  than 
in  others.  The  fogs  of  Iceland,  however,  have 
been  warmed  by  poetry,  and  those  of  Holland  h-^ 

so  beautiful  a  gem.  Tlus  ode  of  Dc  Leydcn^s,  in  my  hum* 
ble  opinion,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  &e  sublunary 
Muse  can  arrive  at,. when  asadsted  by  a  subject  that  is  inte- 
resting and  an  execution  that  is  m&Bterly.  It  adds  a  deeper 
shad&  to  that  S3rmpathy,.  whioh  such  unea  must  awaken, 
to  reflect  that  the  spirit  that  dictated  them  has  fled. 

<>1X£   TO   AN    INDIAN   OOLD   COIN. 
Written  in  Chferieal,  Malabar. 

Slave  of  the  dark  And  dirty  mine ! 

What  vanity  has  brought'thee  here  ^ 
How  can  Lteve  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  deail-^ 

The  tent«repes  flapping  (one  I  hear^ 
For  twilight-converse,  arm  in  arm  ( 

The  jackal's  shriek  bursts  on  mine  ear, 
When  mir^  and  music  wont  to  charm* 

By  Ch^ric&l's  datk  wa^idering  streams, 

Where  cane-tdfts  shadow  all  the  wild; 
Sweet  visions  haunt  my  waking  dreams. 

Of  Teyiot  lov'd  while  still  a  child. 

Of  castled  rocks  stupendous  pil'd, 
By  Eek  or  Eden's  classic  wave ; ' 

Where  loves  of  youth  and  friendship  smiNt 
tJncursed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  stave  I 

Fade,  dny-dreama  sweet,  from  raemoiy&del-^ 

The  perish'd  bUss  of  youth's  first  pnmfi^ 
That  oiice  so  bright  on  lancy  play'd,     > 

Reviyes  nolnore  in  after-time. 

Far  from'  my  sacred  natal  clim^ 
I  haste  to  an  untimely  grave ; 

The  dofiog  thoughita,  that  Boai'^  wA^ViWH 
An  mink  in  ocean's  southern  'w  vr%« 

13» 
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wit — *  Vervecum  m  ptttria,  erassoqae  suh  aere  nasd 
ingenium.**  If,  ii^ieed^any  inferior  power  can  have 
the  slightest  influence  on  genius,  which  is  itself  the 
essence  of  power,,  if  aught  which  is  of  earth  can 
control  that  which  is  of  heaven,  this  influence  must 
be  looked  for,  not  in  soils,  nor  suns,  nor  climates, 
but  in  social  institutions,  and  in  the  modes  and  forms 
of  governments.  The  Jews  have  been  mucli  the 
same  in  all  periods,  and  are  the  same  in  aU  places, 
because  their  social  institutions  are  the  same.  Ijook 
also  at  Greece  and  at  Italy,  two  countries  the  most 
adducible,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  the  most 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light, 
Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fire  dcear; 

A  gentle  vision  comes  by  night, 
My  lonely  widow'd  heart  to  cheer  • 
Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear. 

That  once  were  guiding  stars  to  mine; 
Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  ntf; 

I  cannot  bear  to  s^  thee' shine. 

For  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave^ 

I  left  a  heart  that  lov'd  me  true ; 
I  cross'd  the  tedious  ocean-wav& . 

To  roam  in  cUmes  unkind  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blew 
Chili  on  my  wither'd  heart: — ^the  gmve^ 

Dark  and  untimely  met  my  view-— 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  1 

Ha  f  com*st  diou  now  so  late  to  modi, 
A  wanderer's  banish'd  heart  forlorn: 

Now  that  his  frame  the  lightning  shicKXy 
Of  sun-rays  tipt  with  death,  has  bamet 
From  iove,  from  friendships,  country  too^ 

To  memory's  fond  regrets  the  prey; 
Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  1  scorn; 

Go  mix  thee  with  thy  kin  Jred  clay . 

*  Genius  may  arist  m  a  rttstieUmd,  %mto  «  MI 
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liighly  favoured  with  \dlenL  The  bee  and  the 
nightingale,  the  oli^e  and  the  grape,  remain^  because 
the  climate  is  the  same ;  but  where  are  the  Gre- 
ciai)s  ?  where  are  tl^  Rdmans  ?  the  governments 
and  the  institutions  are  chaqged,  and  with  them  the 
men.  Freedom  is  not  indeed  the  mother,  but  she 
is  the  nurse  of  Genius,  giving  scope  to  its  aspir- 
ings, confidence  to  its  darings,  and  efiipiency  to  its 
strength.  As  to  those  causes  that  may  have  been 
supposed  to  impart  any  particular  bias  or  scope  to 
geuius,  no  sooner  have  we  laid  down  some  general 
rule  on  this  head,  liian  a  thousand  excepUoaa  nish 
in  to  overturn  it.  If  we  affirm  with  Johnson,  that 
genius  is  general  power  accidentally  determined  to 
some  jHzrticular  direction^  \h\s  may  be  true  of  the 
ten,  but  false  of  the  ninety.  Paley  and  Adam 
Smith  have  dedared  their  total  incapacity,  with 
regard  to  all  works  of  fiction,  fancy,  or  imagina- 
tion; and  had  Mr.  Locke  indulged  m  poelry,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  failed  more  lamentably  than 
Pope,  when  he  dabbled  in  metaphysics.  Such 
characters  as  Crichton  and  Mirandola,  on  the  con- 
trary, would  seem  to  support  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Jolmson,  and  go  to  prove  that  extension  is  not 
always  purchased  at  the  price  of  profundity. 
Shakspeare  possessed  an  universahty  of  talent  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  any  thing. 

'  To  fonn  one  perfect  whole,  in  him  conspire 
The  painter's  pencil,  and  thei  minstrel^s  \yr^ 
The  wisdom  of  the  sage^  and  prophet's  hallowed  fire.' 

Neither  can  we  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for 
genius,  as  regards  the  periods  of  its  development. 
Some  have  gone  into  the  vineyard  at  the  third 
hour,  and  some  at  the  ninth ;  some,  like  tiv^  'N\]lft> 
hai^  been  mean  and  obscure  m  il^ix  w»xtc.^^V^ 
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like  that  mighty  river,  majestic  in  flieir  progres 
with  a  stream  both  grand  and  fertile,  have  enrichc 
the  nations,  rolling  on  with  accumulated  magni 
cence,  to  the  ocean  of  Etermty.  Others  aga 
there  are,  who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  motto  ( 
Caesar  for  their  career,  and  who  have  hurst  up< 
us  from  the  depth  of  obscurity,  as  the  lightnii 
from  the  bo6om  of  the  cloud.  Their  energy  h: 
been  equalled  only  by  their  brilliancy,  and  lil 
that  bolt  of  heaven  to  which  I  have  compare 
themy  they  have  shivered  all' opposition  with 
strength  that  obstacle  served  only  to  awakei^,  ai 
resistance  to  augment. 

'Bliad,  and  denied  the  grosis  corporeal  light,  . 
Their  intellectual  eye  but  shone  niore  bright, 
Strength  in  disease  they  found,  and  radi^ince  in  night' 

Su  Hiffocrisif-^Chtafacter  ofJBtim 


Doctor  Johnson  observed  of  the'  ancient  R 
mans,  *that  when  poor,  they  robbed  others,  ai 
when  rich,  themselves.'    Tins  remark  ought  not 
have  been  confined  Jto  that  people  only,  f^r  it 
more  or  less  appUcable  to  all.  ^  Persecution,  tc 
has  been  analogous  in  one  respect  to  plunder^  ha 
ing  been  at  all  times  both  inflicted  and  endured, 
circumstances  might  serve.     When  the  conquer 
happen  to  have  become  in  their  tum^  the  conqu< 
ors,  it  is  not  the  persecution  that  has  been  crush< 
but  the  persecutors  that  have  been  changed  \ 
long  has  it  taken  mankind  to  lenm  this  plaun  a 
precious  truth,  that  it  is  easier  to  find -a  thousa 
reasons  why  men  should  differ  in  opinion,  than  o 
why  they  should  fight*  about  them.     Persecati 

*  I    shall  quote  hero  for  obvious  reason^  tl^  Mom 
Prayer  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin : 
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has  been  the  vice  .of  times  that  are  past^  may  be 
the  vice  of  times,  that  are  present,  hut .  cannot  be 
the  vice  of  times  that  are  to  come^  sdthough  we 
have  already  witnessed  some,  events-  in  the  year 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-oiie,  that  would  lead 
us  to  suspect  that  centuries  take  a  much  longei^ 
time  jtp  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  than  men.  In 
Booth's  review  of  the  ancient  constitutions  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  there  is  a  passage  that 
expresses  what  I  have  to  Say,  in  the  happiest  man* 
ner: 

'  It  thus  appears  that  the  constitutions  of  anti- 
quity were  as  inimical  to-reUgious  freedom,  as  the 
worst  of  the  governments  of  moduli -Europe ;  and 
that  conformity  of  opinion  on  the  causes  of  the 
umverse,  has  at  no  time  been  obtained,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  penal  statutes.  An  absolute  free- 
dom in  religious  discussions  has  never  yet  existed, 
in  any  age  or  country.  It  is  one  of  the* dreams  of 
the  new  philosophy.  The  superstition  of  the  Lace- 
demonians prohibited  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  but  was  of  little  •  advantage  to  morsdity. 
The  Spartan  ladies  celebrated  their  nightly  orgies ; 
and  the  warriors,  who  every  evening  during  their 
expeditions,  sung  hymns  in  concert,  to  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  were  ready  without  remorse,  to  join 
in  the  cryptia,  or  massacre  of  their  slaves.  The 
reUgion  of  Athens  was  interwoven  with  its  consti- 
tution, and  the  Uves  of  iEschylus^  Anaxagoras, 

'O  Powerful  Goodnesa,  bountiful  Father,  merciful  Guide! 
incroaao  in  me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  truest 
interest,  strengthen  my  resolution  to  perform  what  that 
wisdom  dictates,  accept  my  kind  offices  to  thy  other  crea- 
tures as  the  only  return  in  my  power  for  thy  continued 
favours  to  nio.' 
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Diagoras,  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Socrates,  ar 
Alcibiades,  demonstrated  that  neither -genius,  lean 
ing,  courage,  nor  the  softer  virtues,  uncombint 
with  the  superstition  of  the  age,  could  screen  the 
possessors  from  the  persecutions  of  an  implacab 
priesthood. 

*  Among  the  Romans,  too,  it  was  toleration,  n 
freedom ;  and  even  toleration  itself  was  refused 
the  citizens  pf  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  howevc 
that  those  mighty  masters  of  the  world  thus  ende: 
voured  to  fetter  the  transmission  of  thought,  ai 
to  fix  the  reUgion  of  the  human  race*  Man,  thou^ 
individually  confined  to  a  narrow  spot  of  this  glob 
and  limited  in  his  existence  to  a  few  courses  < 
the  sun,  has  nevertheless,  an  imagination  which  i 
despotism  can  control,  and  which  unceasingly  seel 
for  the  author  of  his  destiny,  through  the  immen§i 
of  space  and  the  ever-rolling  current  of  ages. — Tl 
petty  legislators  of  the  hour  threaten,  with  their  thu; 
ders,  as  if  they  were  the  gods  of  this  lower  worl 
and  issue  their  mandates  thut  a  boundaryshall  I 
drawn  round  the  energies  of  mind.  'Hither 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  V  Such  is  the  fia 
but  it  is  as  useless  as  that  which  would  restrain  tl 
waves  of  the  ocean. — ^Time,  who  successively  co: 
signs  to  oblivion  the  everchanging  govemmen 
and  rehgions  of  men,  now  sits  over  the  ruins  < 
those  proud  and  boasted  republics.  Time,  tl 
eldest  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  8e< 
Olympus  despoiled  of  its  deities,  and  tiieir  ter 
pies  crumbled  into  dust.  But,  amid  thidse  migh 
revolutions,  religion  has  survived  the  wreck.  Ma 
never  ceasing  to  look  foi  happiness  in  the  heavei 
has  raised  other  structuies  for  his  devotion,  und 
the  symbols  of  the  Crescent  and  the  CrosB !' 
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The  distinguishing  pecuUarity  and  most  valuahle 
characteristic  of  the  diamond,  is  the  power  it  pos- 
sesses of  refracting  and  reflecting  the  pruunatic 
colours ;  thii^  property  it  is  that  gives  fire,  life,  and 
briihancy  to  the  diamond.  Other  stones  refiect 
the  light  as  they  receive  it,  bright  in  proportion  to 
their  own  transparency,  but  always  colourless  ;  and 
the  ray  comes  out  as  it  went  in.  What  tlie  dia- 
mond effects  as  to  the  natural  ]ight,genius^rform8 
as  to  that'^hich  is  intellectual ;  it  can  rdBract  and 
reflect  the  surrounding  rays  elicited  by"  the  min^ji 
of  others,  and  can  divide  and  arrange  them  with 
such  precision  and  elegance,  Uiat  they  are  returned 
indeed,  not  as  they  were  received,  dull,  spiritless, 
and  monotonous,  but  full  of  fire,  lustre,  and  life. 
We  might  also  add,  that  the  light  of  other  minds  is 
as  necessary  to  the  phy  and  development  of  genius, 
as  the  light  of  other  bodies  is  to  .the  play  smd 
radiation  of  the  diamond.  A  diamond,  incarcerated 
in  its  subterraneous  prison,  rough  and  unpolished, 
differs  not  from  a  common  stone ;  and  a  Newton  or 
a  Shakspeare,  deprived  of  kindred  minds,  and 
bom  amongst  savages — savages  had  died. 


In  literature,  our  taste  will  be  discovered  by  that 
which  we  give,  and  our  judgment  by  that  which  we 
withhold. 


He  that  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge;  length- 
ens  life ;  and  we  are  all  of  us  more  indebted  than 
we  believe  we  are,  to  that  class  of  writers  whom 
Johnson  termed  the '  pioneers  of  Uterature,  doomed 
to  clear  away  the  dirt  and  the  rubbish  for  those 
heroes  who  press  on  to  honour  ard  to  victory* 
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without  deigning  to  bestow  a  single  snule  on 
humble  drudge  that  facilitates  their  progress.' 

Self-Love,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  ( 
against  it,  performs  divdrs  necessary  offices  in 
drama  of  life,  and  like  friction  in  mechanics,  is 
without  its  compensations  of  good.  Self-prid 
the  eldest  daughter  of  self-love,  and  this  it  is  t 
consoles  us  on  many  occasions,  and  exhilarates 
on  more  ;  itlends  a  spring  to  our  joys  ||fi|  apil 
to  our  pains ;  it  heightens  the  zest  of  our  perc 
tions  and  softens  the  asperity  of  our  repulse ; 
it  is  not  until  this  is  mortally  wounded,  within 
thar  the  spirit  to  endure,  expires.  This  self-pi 
is  the  common  friend  of  our  humanity,  and  ! 
the  bell  of  our  church,  is  resorted  to  on  all  oc 
sions;  it  ministers  alike  to  our  festivals  or 
feasts ;  our  merriment  or  our  mourning ;  our  v 
or  our  wo. 


Laws  that  are  too  severe,  are  tempcationf 
plunder  on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  and  to  peij 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor ;  since  he  wc 
rather  burden  his  conscience  with  a  false  o: 
than  with  a  true  one,  which  would  arm  cruelti 
kill,  in  the  garb  ofl  justice.  Such  laws,  there j 
reverse  the  natural  ordei  of  things,  transferring^ 
indignation  of  public  feeling,  which  ought  to  fol 
the  criminal,  to  the  ferocity  of  that  sentence 
which  he  is  to  suffer,  and  taking  from  legisla 
its  main  support^  the  sympathy  of  pubhc  esU 
and  approbation;  for  the  victim  to  too  sevei 
law  is  considered  as  a  martyr,  rather  than  a  or 
nal,  and  that  which  we  pity,  we  cannot  at  the  ss 
time  detest.    But  there  is,  if  possible,  a  stror 
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objection  against  such  laws ;  they  open  a  door  to 
all  kinds  of  favouritism  and  partiality,  for  .th^y 
afford  the  executive  a  power  of  pardoning  a  friend, 
under  the  pretext  of  mercy ;  or  of  destroying  a  foe, 
with  the  forms  of  justice.  "  A  law  of  this  nature 
may  be  compared  to  h  mastiff,  Chat  is  so  ferocious 
that  he  is  never  suffered  to  be  let  loose,  and  which 
is  no  terror  to  the  depredator,  because  it  is  known 
that  he  is  constantly  chained.  Hence  it  happens 
that  we  often  witness  the  jury,  and  even  the  judge 
in  a  criminal  process,  resorting  to  falsehood  and 
contradiction,  from  an  'amiable  determination  to 
adhere  to  that  which  is  merciful  rather  than  that 
which  is  legal)  and  compeUing  themselves  to  con- 
sider even  perjury  and  prevarication  as  matters  of 
lesser  weight  and  moment,  when  the  life  of  a  fel- 
low-creature is  put  into  the  scale  against  them. 
The  fault  is  in  the  system,  not  in  the  men ;  and 
there  is  one  motto,  that  ought  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  our  penal  code, '  summurnjus  summd  inju- 
ria,^* A  law  overcharged  with  severity,  like  a 
blunderbuss  overloaded  with  powder,  will  each  -of 
them  grow  rusty  by  disuse,  and  neither  will  be 
resorted  to,  firom  the  shock  and  the  recoil  that 
must  inevitably  follow  tbeir  explosion. 

Notliing  more  completely  baffles  one  who  is  foil 
of  trick  and  duphcity  himself,  than  straight  forward 
and  simjJe  integrity  in  another.  A  knave  would 
rather  quarrel  with  a  brother-knave  than  with  a 
fool,  but  he  would  rather  avoid  a  quarrel  with  one 
honest  man,  than  with  both.  He  can  combat  a 
fool  by  management  and  address,  and  he  can  con- 

*  The  extreme  rf  law  ii  tk*  extnm»  pf  ii^jiMfke^— Pv>« 
Vol.  n.— 14 
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quer  a  knave  by  temptations.  But  the  honest 
man  is  neither  to  he  bamboozled  nor  bribed.  There- 
fore ih^  knave  has  to  combat  here,  with  something 
quite  out  of  his  calculation ;  (ox  his  creed  is,  that 
the  world  is  a  market,  where  every,  thing  is  to  be 
bought,  an4  also  to  be  sold ;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  has  such  good  reasons  ibr  so  bad  a.  faith ; 
he  himself  is  ready  either  to.  buy  or  to  sell,  but  he 
has  now  to  do  with  something  that  is  neither,,  and 
he  is  staggered  and  thrown. ofi*.  his  guard,  when 
opposed  to  that  inflexible  honesty,  which  he  has 
read  of  perhaps  in  a  book,  but  never- expeeted  to 
see  realized  in  a  man.  It  is  .a  new  case  in  his 
record,  a  serious  item  not  cast  up  in  his  accounts, 
although  it  makes  the  balance  tremendously  heavy 
against  him.  Here,  he  can  propose  nothing  that 
will  be  acceded  to,  he  can  offer  nothing  that  will 
be  received.  He  is  as  much  out  of  his  reckoning, 
as  a  man  who  being  in  want  of  jewels,  should 
repair  to  the  diamond  mart,  with  five  pounds  in  his 
pocket ;  he  has  nothing  to  give  as  an  equivalent, 
he  exposes  his  paltry  wares  .of  yellow  dust,  or 
dirty  trick,  and  fancies  that  h3  can  barter  such 
trash  for  the  precious  pearls  of  principle  and  of 
honour,  with  those  who  know  the  value  of  the.  one, 
and  the  vileness  of  the  other.  Napoleon  was  a 
notorious  dupe  to  his  false  conceptionn  .on  this 
subject ;  inflexible  integrity  was  an  article  that  he 
neither  found  in  himself,  nor  calculated  upon  in 
another.  He  had  three  modes  of  managing  men ; 
force,  fraud,  and  corruption.  A  true  disciplp  of 
Machiavelli,  he  eould  not  read  what  was  not  in  his 
book.  But  when  he  was  opposed  to  a  Bidtish  force, 
Ae  found  out  his  mistake,  and  his  two  omnipotent 
metala  proved  false  diviniliea  YieTQ.    He  had  to 
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contend  with  those  whom  he  could  neither  beat 
with  his  iron,  nor  bribe  with  his  gold;  whom  he 
could  not  attack  without  being  overcome,  nor  run 
from  without  being  overtaken. 


Religion*  has  treated  knowledge  sometimes  as 
an  enemy,  sometimes  as  an  hostage;  often  as  a 
captive,  and  more  often  as  a  child:  but  know- 
ledge has  become  of  age ;  and  religion  must  either 
renounce  her  acquaintance,  or  introduce  her  as  a 
companion  and  respect  her  as  a  friend. 

He  that  undertakes  a  long  march  ^houId  not 
have  tight  shoes,  nor  he  t&X  undertakes  great 
measures,  tight  manacles.  In  order  to  save  all,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  risk  all;  to  risk  less 
would  be  to  lose  the  whole,  since  half  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  those  who  hav6  deserted  us,  and 
the  other  half  by  those  who  have  defeated  us. 
The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  cbubled  the  resources 

• 

*  I  do  most  pftTticnlarly  ixeept  from  the  observatioiui 
above  that  relieioo  which  has  been  justly  termed  the  r^/brM- 
ed;  for  the  leformation  was  a  glonous  and  practical  aasetit 
to  my  poeition,  that  ^knowUdf^  kat  become  ^  age.''  While 
the  chrtBtian  looks  to  this  faith  chiefly  as  a  future  good, 
even  the  skeptic  should  befriend  it  as  a  present  fpod,  WM  the 
sound  philosopher  as  both.  I  shall  nnish  this  note  by  tf 
splendid  quotation  from  Sir  William  Drummood,  who  b^gan 
by  itoing  to  the  skies  for  skepticism,  and  finish^  by 
raakinc«pilgrinia|||e  to  Reme»  not  to  establish  his  fiUth  but 
Ills  infidolity.  *  He  ifuU  wiU  noi  reason  it  a  higot^  he  that  can* 
not  reason  is  a  fool,  and  he  thai  dares  not  reason  it  a  done? 
'V\\iA  pASftagc  is  taken  from  his  preface ;  an  eflbrt  so  supe- 
rior to  his  book,  that  <ttie  wonders  how  the  twv  oovkl  have 
come  together.  I  have,  however,  heard,  saeh  an  union  ac- 
couiitod  for,  by  an  observation  that  the  match  was  perfectly 
Icgaly  because  thejf  wiri  nof  o/kbu- 
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of  India,  but  there  was  a  time  when  his  Leaden- 
Halt*  Directors  faBcied  that  they  foresaw  in  the 
expense  of  his  equipment,  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
They  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance; 
*  Verbosa  et  grandis  epistola  venil  a  Capreis,*^     He 

^  These  .Gentlemeir,  by  way  of  postscript  to  the  letter  al- 
luded to  above,  settled  eight  thousand  pounds  per  annum  on 
the  Marquis  for  life.  On  another  oecasion  they  gave  Lord 
Corawallis  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  freedom  of 
the  city,  in  the  Grocers^  company,  and  on  the  same  day  they 
gave  the  freedom  oC  the  city  to  Sir  William  Meadows,  and 
made  him  also  a  grocer,'biit  forgot  to'^ve  hhn  a  single  sous 
to  set  up  shop.  It  was  thought  that  Sir  William  was  hardly 
dealt  with,  considerinehis  services,  which  had  been  succsss* 
ful  and  splendid,  and  hie  epigram  appeared  on  the  occasion, 
addressed  from  Sir  William  to  Lord  Comwallis : 

From  Leaden-hall  the  news  is  come, 

That  we  must  grocers  be ; 
To  you,  my  lad,  they  gave  a  plum. 

But  not  A  fig  for  me^ 

This  brings  to  my  mind.another  epigram  on  a  mmilar  oe- 
casion, but  which  I  shah  relate,  as  I  thmk  it  has  sometlung 
more  of  point  Admiral  Keppel  underwent  a  trial  of  court 
martial  at  Liverpool,  on  the  score  of  havinflr  shown  more 
prudence  in  a  naval  engagement  than  suited  the  views  of  the 
party  that  opposed  him.  and  which  has  been  still  more  eclips- 
ed by  the  brilliancy  of  modem  tactics.  Burke  assisted  um 
on  his  trial,  and  he  waS  honourably  acomtted.  After  this 
acquittal  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  Loiraon  was  presented 
to  him  in  a  box  of  Heart  of  Oak,  and  on  tiie  same  day  Rod- 
ney received  the  Same  compliment^  in  ai  box  of  Qt>i.D.  Rod- 
ney was  at  that  time  known  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  in  his 
aflndrs,  and  the  following  Elpigram  appeand  on  theoocuioB : 

Each  ffivourite's  defective  part^  . 

Satiric  Citsyoc^e told ;     * 
For  cautious  Bueppd  wanted  Jhfpi^ 

And  gallant  Rodney,  foUL 

t  •S  verbose  and  imporUaU  lettet  tmnefiem  Ciaprec—PuB* 
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sent  back  this  trt^y laconic  reply:  *:Gentlemen,  I 
cannot  govern' kingdemi  by  Jhe  nUe  of  three  * 

The  great,  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  ^at 
delight  we  receive  from  a  fine  composition,  whether 
it  be  in  prose*  or  in  verse,  I  conceive  to  be  this : 
the.  marvelloQd  and  magic  power  it  confers  upon 
the  reader ;  enabling  an  infenor  mind  at  one  glance, 
and  almost  without  an  effort,  to  seize,  to  embrace, 
and  to  onjoy  those  remote  combinations  of  wit, 
melting  harmonies  of  sounds  and  vigorous  conden- 
sations of  sense,  that  cost  a  superior  mind  so  much 
perseverance,  labour,  and  time.  And  I  tliink  I  am 
supported  in  this  proposition,  by  the  fact  that  our 
admiration  of  fine  Mnriting,  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  real  difficulty,  and  its^  apparent  ease; 
And  on  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  corroborative 
of  my  statement,  that  any  thing  of  confusion  or 
obscurity,  creative  of  a  pause  in  the  electric 
rapidity  excited  within  uar  «by  genuine  talent, 
weakens  in  some  sort  its  influence,  and  impedes 
the  full  success  of  its -power. 

• 
In  companng  ourselves  with  those,  our  good 

grandfathers   and  grandmothers,  the  ancients,  we 

<■  I  am  persuaded  that  the  lythoi  of  prose  m  tu  mora 
di/Bcult,  and  in  mocU  fewer  hands  than  the  Starmoqj^  of 
poetry.  We  have  so  manj  middling  potti  that  ws  nugfat 
exclaim  with  Juyenal': 

*MiierumuteumMMqm 
ratifcar  oeemnttt,*\ 

If  most  of  them  could  be  mdted  down  mto  one  sterUng 
writer  of  solid  prose,  their  publisners  and  their  readers 
would  have  less  to  complain  ot. 

f  It  n  a  woful  Au  to  mstC  •rery  whsrs,  wojumbj  nlisrsbls  iliyn 

14* 
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may  fisdrly  congratulate  ourselves  on  many  superi- 
orities ;  but  m  some  things  we  are  still  in  error, 
and  have  rather  changed  than  conquered  our 
delusions.  For  it  is  not  a  less  destructive  infatu- 
ation, to  flee  good  as  an  evil,  than  to  follow  evil  as 
a  good,  to  shun  philosophy  as  foUy,  than  to  pursue 
folly  as  philosophy  ;  to  be  surfeited  by  the  vora- 
cious credulities  of  blind  confidence,  than  to  be 
starved  by  the  barrel  perplexities  of  doUbt.  It  is 
a  truism,  that  the  same  effects  often  proceed  from 
causes  that  are  opposite ;  for  we  are  as  liable  to 
be  bewildered  from  having  too  many  objects,  as 
from  having  none  ;  whether  we  explore  the  aaked 
desert  of  sand,  and  of  sterility,  or  the  exuberant 
wilderness  of  forest  that  none  can  clear^  and 
thicket  that  none  can  penetrate. 


Johnson  said  that  wit  consists  in  finding  out 
resemblances,  and  judgment,  in  discerning  differ^ 
ences ;  and  as  their  provinces  were  so  opposite^  it 
was  natural  that  they  should  seldom  coexist  in  the 
same  men.  This  position  of  Johnsoi^  like  many 
more  that  came  from  his  pen,  sounds  so  much  like 
truth,  that  it  will  often  pass  for  it.  But  he  seems  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in  deciding  on  things 
that  differ,  we  exercise  the  very  same  powers  that 
are  called  out  in  determining  on  things  that  resoin- 
ble.  Thus  in  comparing  the  merits  of  a  picture, 
as  regards  its  faithfulness  to  the  original,  he  would 
give  a  very  false  account  of  it,  who  should  declare 
it  to  be  a  perfect  hkeness,  because  the  one  feature 
was  correct,  while  all  the  others  were  dissimilar. 
But  this  can  never  happen,  because  the  san^e 
acumen  that  discovers  to  us  the  closenesii  of  one 
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feature  to  tbe  origina],  ^lows  us  also  the  discord- 
ancy of  all  the  others.  But  the  direct  proof  that 
Johnson  was  >vrong  is  this:  There  happens  to 
have  been  quite  as  much  wit  exercised  in  finding 
out  things  that  differ,  as  in  hitting  upon  those  that 
resemble.  Sheridan  once  observed  of  a  certain 
speech,  that  all  its  facts,  were  invention,  and  all 
its  wili^  memory ;  two  ■  more.  briUiant,  yet  brief 
distinctions  perhaps  were  never  made.  Mr.  Pitt 
compared  the  .constant  opposition  of  Sheridan  to 
an  etenial  drag-chain^  clogging  ^  the  wheels, 
retarding  the  career,  and  embarrassing  the  move- 
ments of  government.  Mr.  Sheridan  replied,  that 
a  real  dragnchfiin  differed  from  this  iinaginary  drag- 
chain  of  'the  minister,  in  one  important  essential ; 
it  was  applied  only  when  the  machine  was  going 
down  th".  hill.  In  the  first  volume  I  have  recorded 
an  anecdote  of  Doctor  Crowe,  where  Johnson 
himself  was  vanquished  by  a  piece  of  wit,  the  only 
merit  of  which  lay  in  the  fehcitous  detection  of.  a 
very  important  difference.  Those  who  have  sat  in 
Mr.  Si.eridan's  company  might  record  many  similar 
examples  ;  it  was  never  my  good  fortune  but  once, 
to  be  a  sateUite,  where  he  was  the  luminary.  He 
kept  us  in  the  sphere  of  his  attraction  until  the 
morning;  and  when  I  reflect  on  his  rubicund 
countenance,  and  his  matchless  powers  of  con- 
viviality, he  seemed  to  preside  in  the  tlffone  of  wit, 
with  more  effulgence  than  Phaeton  in  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun;  but  as  an  humble  example  of  my 
present  subject,  I  would  add  this  distinction  be- 
tween them:  the  first  by  his  failure,  turned  the 
day  into  night ;  but  the  latter  by  his  success,  b^ 
the  beams  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  flashes  of  hia 
wit,  turned  the  night  into  day. 


I 
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Motion  is  the  oAy  property  we  can  affinn  vi 
certainty  to  be  inseparable  at  all  times,  from 
matter; und  consciousness*  from  all  mind.  "W 
these  two  exceptions  the  whole  universe  of  thii 
is  parcelled  out,  and  partitioned  into  regions  of  p 
bability  or  improbability,  acquiescence  or  hes 
tion,  c(»nfidence  or  conjecture.  That  emperor  v 
chiefly  sways  these  petty  states,  who  numbers 
greatest  census  of  subjects,  and  lords  it  over 
richest  extent  of  territory,  is  the  capricious  des] 
— Doubt.  .  He. is  at  once  the  pichest  and  the  pc 
est  of  potentates, ibr  he  has  locked  up  imme 
wea'th  in  his  treasury,  but  he  cannot  find  the  k 
His  huge  and  gloomy  palace  floats  and  fiuctuii 
on  the  immeasurable  ocean  of  uncertainty; 
moorings  are  more  profound  than  our  igncH^i 
but  more  strong  than  our  wisdom  ;  the  pile  is  sts 
from  its  very  instability,  and  has  rode  out  th 
storms  that  have  so  often  overthrown  the  fim 
pharos  of  science,  and  the  loftiest  lighthouse 
philosophy.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  than 
power,  but  nothing  is  more  durable  than  the  cyns 

*  Some  may  ask,  i{k  not  consciousness  snspendec 
sleep  ?  certainly  not;  otherwise  none  coul^  dream  but  tl 
who  are  awake.  The  memory  .is  sometimes  snspende 
dreams,  and  the  judgment  always ;  but  there  is  no  mor 
when  consciousness  ceases,  although  there  may  be  m 
when  it  is  not  remembered.  It  may  also  be  asked  i 
matter,  whether  there  be  any  motion  going  on  hi  ribec 
poneilt  parts  of  the  diamond ;  we  may  oe  assured  t 
IS ;  bnt  a  motion  compared  to  our  finite  fkculties,  all 
infinitely  slow,  but  to  which  it  must  graduidly  yi^ 
cease  to  be  a  diamond,  as  certainly,  but  not  as  qui< 
as  this  table  I  am  writing  on,  will  cease  to  be  a  table, 
curious,  that  «»f  the  two  brightest  things  we  know,  ^e 
should  have  the  quickest  motion,  and  the  oUilv  the  tlo^ 
ii^litning  and  the  diamond. 
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of  1)6ubt ;  for  hie  reigns  in  the  heuts  of  all  his 
people,  but  gives  satisfaction  to  none  of  them,  and 
yet  he  is  the  only  despot  who  can  never  die,  while 
any  of  his  subjects  live. 

In  the  complicated  and  marvellous  machinery  of 
circumstances,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  decide 
what  would  have  happened,  as  to  some  events,  if 
the  slightest  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  ttie 
march  of  those  that  preceded  them.  We  may 
observe  a  little  dirty  wheel  of  inrass,  spinning  round 
upon  its  greasy  axle,  and  the  result  is,  that  in  ano- 
ther  apartment  many  3rard8  distance  from  it,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  silk  issues  from  a  loom,  rivalling 
in  its  hues  the  tints  of  the  rainbow ;  there  are  my- 
riads of  events  in  our  Uves,  the  distance  between 
which  was  much  greater  than  that  between  this 
wheel  and  the  ribbon,  but  where  the  connexion 
has  been  muoh  more  close.  If  a  private  country 
gentleman  in  .Cheshire,  about  the  year  seventeen 
hundred  and  thirty,  had  not  been  overturned  in  his 
carriage,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  America, 
instead  of  being  a  free  republic  at  this  moment, 
would  have  continued  a  dependent  colony  of  £n- 
gl;xnd.  This  country  gentleman  happened  to  be 
Augustus  Washington,  esquire,  who  was  thus  acci- 
dentally thrown  into  the  company  .of  a  lady  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  who  emigrated  with 
him  to  America,  and  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  at  Virginia,  became  the  envied 
mother  ot  George  Waslungton  the  great. 

To  look  back  to  antiquity  is  one  thing,  to  go  back 
to  it  is  another-;  if  welook  backwards  to  antiquity, 
it  should  be  as  those  that  are  winning  a  raee»  to 
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press  forwards  the  fiatster,  and  to  leave  tlie  beat 
still  farther  behind. 


Dull  authors  will  measure  our  judgment  not  by  c 
abilities,  but  by  their  own  conceit.  To  admire  th 
vapidity,  is  to  have  superior  taste ;  to  despise 
is  to  have  none. 


We  may  concede  any  man  a  right,  with( 
doing  any  man  a  wrong,  but  we  can  favour  no  oi 
witiiout  injuring  some  one.  Where  there  \ 
many  claimants,  and  we  select  one  for  his  super 
merit,  this  is  a  preference,  and  to  this  pre^vezk 
hebas  a  right  r  but  if  we  make  our  election  from  a 
other  motive,  this  is  a  partiality,  and  this  partiali 
although  it  may  be  a  benefit  to  him,  is  a  wrong 
another.  We  may  be  very  active,  and  very  bus 
but  if  strict  justice  be  not  the  rudder  of  all  i 
other  virtues,  the  6ister  we.  sail,  the  farther 
shall  find  ourselves  from  ^that  kaven  where 
would  be  J 


-»»■ 


There  is  not  a  Httle  generalship  and  stratag 
required  in  the  managing  and  marshalling  of  < 
pleasures,  so  that  each  shall  notmutually  encroj 
to  the  destruction  of  all.  JFpr  pleasures  are  v 
voracious,  too  apt  to  .worry  one  another,^  and  ea 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  is  prone  to/swaliow  up 
rest.  Thus  drinking^  Will  soon  destroy  the  pov 
gaming  the  means,  and  sensuality  the  taste, 
other  pleasures. less  aeductivej  but  far  moi«  b\ 
brious,  and  permanent  as  they  are  pure. 

>      "  ■ 

In  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  w 
disgrace  will  attach  to  poverty,  and  more  respec 
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wealth.  There  are  two  questions  that  would  com- 
pletely reverse  this  order  of  things ;  what  ke^ips 
some  persons  poor?  and  what  has  made  some 
others  rich  ?  The  true  auswers  to  these  queries 
would  often  make  the  pqer  man  more  preud  of  liis 
poverty,  than  the  rich  man  is  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
I'ich  man  more  justly  ashamed  of  his  wealth;  than 
the  poor  man  unjustly  nowjis,  of  his  poverty. 

It  is  lan^Qtable  thai  the  intellectual  light,  which 
has  so  much  more  power  than  the  solar,  atioidd 
have  so  much  less  rapidity ;  the  sons  of  science 
mount  to  their  meridian  s{^endour,  unobserved  by 
the  miUions  beneath  them,  who  look  through  the 
misty  medium  of  prejudice,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
pride.  Unlike  ihe*  sun  in  the  fumanent,  it  is  not 
until  they  are  set  themselves,  that  they  enlighten 
others. 


Patriotism,  Liberty,  Reform,  and  many  other 
good  things  have  got  a  bad  name  by  keoping  bad 
company ;  for  those  who  have  ill  intentions,  cannot 
afforl  to  work  with  tools  that  have  ill  sounds. 
W^lien  a  knave  saUies  forth  to  deceive  us,  he 
dresses  up  his  thoughts  in  his  best  words,  as 
naturally  as  his  body  ii^his  best  clothes ;  but  they 
must  expect  a  Flemidii  account,  that  give  him  credit 
either  for  the  one  or  fpr  the  other. 


England  can  bear  more  mismanagement,  luxury, 
and  corruption,  than  any  other  nation  under  hea- 
ven ;  and  those  who  have  built  their  predictions  of 
her  downfall,  from  analogies  taken  from  other 
nations,  have  all  fortunately  failed,  because  England 
has  four  points  of  strength  and  revivescence,  not 
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common  to  those  examples  firom  wliica  theM-iUUii- 
logies  have  been-  drawD.  Two  of  these  soorciw 
of  strength  are  physteal^  her  coal,  and  her' iron ;  and 
two  of  them  are  moraif  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  the  trial  by  jury ;  and  they  ate  mutually  con- 
servative of  each  other*  for  should  .any  attempt  be 
made  to  destroy  the  two  last,  the  two  fnrst  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  defend  them. 

Every  fool  knows,-how  often  he  has  been  a  rogue, 
bat  every  rogue  does  not  know  how  often  he  has 
been  a  fool.    • 


The  more  we  know  of  history,  the  less  shall  we 
esteem  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  to  despise  our  spe- 
cies, is  the  pnce  we  must  too  often  pay  for  our 
knowledge  of  it.    ■  -^ 

The  three  great  apostles  of  practical  atheism, 
that  make  converts  without  persecuting^  and  ratain 
them  without  preaohkig,  are  Wealth,  Health,  and 
Power. 


It  is  curious  that  we  pay  statesmen  for  what 
they  say,  not  for  what  they  do ;  and  judge  of  them 
from  what  they  do,  not  from  what  they  say.  Hence 
they  have  one  code  of  maxims  for  prof^Mion,  and 
another  for  practice,  and  make  up  their  cotisciences, 
as  the  Neapolitans  do  their  beds,  with  one  set  of 
furniture  for  i^owj  and  another  for  use. 

■ill- 

Man  is  a  compound  being ;  and  what  little  know- 
ledge he  can  arrive  at,  to  be  practical,  scarcely  can 
be  pure.  Like  the  air  he  breathes,  he  may  refine 
K  until  the  one  is  unfit  to  be  rei^ired,  and  the  other 
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to  be  applied.  Mathematicians  have  sought  know- 
ledge in  figures,  Philosophers  in  systems,  Logicians 
in  subtleties,  and  Metaphysicians  in  sounds.  It  is 
not  in  any  nor  in  all  of  these.  He  that  studies 
only  men,  will  get  the  body  of  knowledge  without 
the  soul,  and  he  that  studies  only  books,  the  soul 
without  the  body.  He  that  to  what  he  sees,  adds 
observation,  and  to  what  be  reads,  reflection,  is  in 
the  r^ht  road  to  knowledge,  provided  that  in  scru- 
tinizing the  hearts  of  others  he  neglect  not  his  own ; 
and  like  the  Swiss,*  doubles  lus  exertions  abroad, 
that  he  may  mere  speedily  profit  by  them  at 
home. 


No  duels  are  palatable  to  both  parties,  except 
those  that  are  engaged  in  from  motives  of  revenge. 
Such  duels  are  rare  in  modem  times,  for  law  has 
been  found  as  elSicacious  fot  this  purpose  as  lead, 
though  not  so  expeditious ;  and  the  lingering  tor- 
tures inflicted  by  parchment,  as  terrible  as  the  more 
summary  decisions  of  the  pistol.  In  all  affairs  of 
honour,  excepting  those  where  the  sole  motive  is 
revenge,  it  is  curious  that  fear  is  the  main  ingre- 
dient. From  fear  we  accept  a  challenge,  and  finom 
fear  we  refuse  it.  From  the  false  fear  of  opinion 
we  enter  the  lists,  or  we  decline  to  do  so,  from  the 
real  fear  of  danger,  or  the  moral  fear  of  guilt. 
Duelling  is  an  evil  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  eradicate,  because  it  would  require  a  society 
composed  of  such  materials  as  are  not  to  be  found 

*  This  pininfl  to  revisit  their  native  land  peeuliar  to  the 
Swiss,  is  termed  ^ottalgia,  a  word  that  signifies  a  strong 
desire  to  return.  Thev  nave  been  known  even  to  die  when 
this  cannet  be  attained  ;  and  it  is  retnackable  that  the  mom 
rsmedy  that  outm  a  Swiss,  kills  a  Scot 

Vol.  II.     15. 
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without  admixture ;  a  society  where  all  who  urtt 
not  christians,  must  at  least  be  gentlemen,  or  if- 

neither — philosophers. 

Some  praters  are  so  full  of  their  own  gabble,  and 
so  fond  of  their  own  discord,  that  they  would  not 
suspend  their  eternal  monotonies,  to  hear  'the  wit 
of  Sheridan,  or  the  point  of  Swift ;  one  might  as 
well  attempt  to  stop  the  saw  of  a  task-working 
stone  cutter,  by  the  melodies  of  an  MoHbh  harp. 
Others  again  thefe  are,  who  hide  that  ignorance  in 
silent  gravity,  thai  these  expose  by  silly  talk.;  biH 
they  are  so-  coldly  correct,  and  so  methodically  dull, 
that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  slumbering  sparks  of 
genius,  by  means  of  such  instruments,  would  be  to 
stir  up  a  languishing  fire,  with  a  poker  of  ice.  There 
is  a  third  class,  forming  a  great  majority,  being  a 
heavy  compound  of  the  two  former,  and  possessing 
many  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  daCh ;  thus  they 
have  just  ignorance  enough  to  talk  amongst  fools, 
and  just  sense  enough  to  be  silent  amongst-  wits. 
But  they  have  no  vivacity  in  themselves,  nor  relish 
for  it  in  another  j  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the  ball  of 
conversation  with  such  partners,  would  fc>e  to  play 
a  game  of  fives  against  a  bed  of  feathers. 

Man  grows  up  to  teach  his  children  as  a  father, 
and  he  looks  back  to  the  time,  when  he  himself  was 
taught  as  a  child.  Hence  he  often  becomes  a 
pedagogue  by  circumstance,  and  a  dogmatist  by 
choice.  He  carries  these  principles  beyond  his 
own  contracted  sphere',  into  regions  -without  his 
jurisdiction,  and  assumes  the  dignity  of  the  pre- 
ceptor, in  situations  where  the  docility  of  the  pupH 
would  be  more  consonant  to  his  powers,  but  less 


^  ■"  .  ■ 
♦    .i.     ■ 
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congenial  to  his  pride.  Neither  are  words,  those 
tools  ho  works  with,  less  imperfect  than  his  skill  in 
applying  lliem.  Words,  *  those  fickle  dcnighters  of 
the  earth,'  are  the^creation  of  «  being  that  is  finite, 
and  when  apphed  to  explain  that  which  is  infinite, 
they  fail ;  for  that  which  is  made  surpasses  not  the 
maker ;  nor  can  that  which  is  imnieasureable  by 
our  thoughts,  be  measured  by  our  tongues.  Man 
is  placed  in  a  system  where  he  sees  benevolence 
acting  through  the  instrumentality  of  wisdom  :  these 
proofs  multiply  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  his 
powers  of  intellectual  perception,  and  in  those 
departments  of  this  system  which  he  understands 
the  best,  these  marks  of  wisdom  and  benevolence 
are  most  disceniible.  An  astronomer  would  have 
a  sublimer  view  of  the  powers  of  the  first  cause  in 
magnitude  than-  an  anatomist,  but  the  anatomist 
would  have  a  finer  conception  of  this  \^isdom  in 
minuteness  than  the  astronon^er.  A  peasant  may 
have  as  sincere  a  veneration  for  ,  this  Being,  and 
adore  him  with  as  pure  a  worship  as  either  the 
astronomer  or  the  anatomist ;  but  his  appreciations 
of  him  must  be  less  exalted,  because  they  arc  built 
upon  a  narrower  base. .  If  then  in  all  the  parts  of 
this  system  which  we  can  understand,  these  marks 
of  goodness  are  so  plain  and  legible,  is  it  not 
rational  to  infer  the  spmo  goodness  in  those  parts 
of  the  system  which  we  canhot  comprehend  ? 
The  designer  of  this  system  has  not  left  himself 
without  a  witness,  but  has  unfolded  his  high  quali- 
ties so  fully  in  most  instances,  that  if  there  are  some 
where  he  appears  to  uh  obscure  or  unintelligible,  to 
believe  in  our  own  ignorance,  rather  than  the  injus- 
tice of  such  a  Beinf(,  is  not  only  the  safest  creed, 
but  the  soundest  philosophy.     The  end  may  be  a 
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state  of  optimism,  and  this  would  be  worthy 
God ;  but  the  means  are  a  state  of  discipline,  a 
this  is  fitting  for  man; 

One  endowed  with  a  moderate  share  of  mati 
matical  knowledge,  might  be  capable  of  fc^qwi 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  through  the  rationale  of  m^y 
his  propositions,  and  would  ^d  him  clear  and  in 
fragable  in  all  of  them.  But  presently  he  com 
to  that  philosopher's  discovery  of  fluxions,  t 
principles  and  deductions  of  which  happen  to 
beyond  his  comprehension;  would  it  not  be  t 
height  of  presumption  for  such  a  man  to  suspc 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  obscurity,  rather  than  hims< 
of  incapacity  ?  But  if  this  reai^dning  havQ  ai 
weight  between  one. man  and  another,  with  he 
much  greater  power  must  it  operate  between  m 
and  his  Maker?  Infidelity,  alas,  is  not  alwa; 
built  upon  doubt,  for  this  is  diffident :  nor  philps 
phy  always  upon  wisdom,  for  this  is  meek;  b 
pride  is  neither.  The  spoilt  children  of  hums 
science,  like  some  other  bantlings,  are  seen  a,t  tim 
to  spurn  at  the  good  that  is  offered,  in  a  Vain  b 
boisterous  struggle  for  the  evil  that  is  withheld. 


No  man  can  live  or  die  so  much  for  himself  as  1 
that  lives  and  dies  for  others ;  and  the  only  grea 
ness  of  those  little  men  who  have  conquered  ^vei 
thing  but  themselves,  consists  in  the  steadinei 
with  which  they  have  overcome  the  most  splend 
temptations  to  be  good,  in  consequence  of  the 
low  schemes  and  grovelUng  wishes  to  be  powerfl 
like  Napoleon,  who 

^Though  timeBf  occasions,  chances,  foes,  and  friends^ 
Urgeabim  to  purest  fame,  by  nobUsX eixda, 
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In  this  al»ne  was  grcat,-yto  have  withstood 
Such  varied  fast  temptatioiis  to  toe  good.' 

Coii/lagraHon,  qfMotctw. 

Were  we  to  say  that  we  admire  the  tricks  and 
gambols  of  9  mo^ikey,  but  thiiik  nothing  of  that 
Power  that  created  thos^;  limbs  and  muscles 'by 
which  these  afe  performed — ^ven  a  coxcomb  would 
stare  at  such  an  asseveration  ;  and  yet  he  is  in  the 
daily  commission  of  a  much  grosser  contradiction, 
since  he  neglects  his  Maker,  but  worships  himself. 

■  _         r 

Truth  is  the  object  of  Reason,  and  this  is  one ; 
Beauty  is  the  object  of  taste,  and  this  is  multiform. 

Oratory  is  the  huffing  and  blustering  spoilt- 
child  of  a  semi-barbarous  age.  The  Press  is  the 
foe  of  Rhetoric,  but  the  friend  of  Reason ;  and  the 
art  of  declamation  has  been  sinking  in  value^  from 
the  moment*  that  speakers  were  foolish  enough  to 
publish,  and  readers  vneie  enough  to  read. 

V 

*  There  are  no  potentates 'of  modem  times  that  would 
imitate  Philip,  ana  oflfcr  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  tor  an  orator.  The  ancients  were  a  gossiping 
and  a  listening,  rather  than  a  writing  or  a  reading  set 
This  circumstance  gcve  an  orator  great  opporttinities  of 
display ;  for  the  tongue  efTects  that  for  thoughts,  that  tha 
press  does  for  worcs ;  but  the  tongue  confers  on  them  a 
much  shorter  existence,  and*produce4  them  in  a  far  less 
tangible  shape ;'  two  circumstances  that  aro.  often  not  unfa^ 
vourable  to  the  speechifier.  An  ancient  demagogue  said, 
that  so  long  as  tne  people  had  ears,  he  would  rather  that 
ihey  should  be  without  understandings.  All  good  thinffs 
here  below,  have  their  drawbacks ;  ana  all  evil  thinira  then: 
compensations.  The  drawback  of  the  advantage  of  print- 
ing IS,  that  it  enables  coxcombs  to  deluge  us  with  dulness; 
and  the  compensation  for  the  want  of  that  art  was  Uds^  that 
if  blockheada  wrote  nonsense,  no  one  oVic  ^oiaibiXxwBACX^fi^ 

15* 
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Light,  whether  k  be  material  or  moral,  is  the 
best  Reformer;  for  it  prevents  those  disorders 
which  other  remedies  sometimes  cure,  biit  some- 
times conErm. 


Man,  if  he  compare  himself  with  all  that  he  can 
see,  is  at  the  zenith  of  power ;  but  if  he  compare 
himself  with  all  that  he  can  conceive,  he  is  at  the 
nadir  of  weakness* 


We  often  pretend  to  fear  what  we  really  despise, 
and  more  often  to  despise  what  we  really  fear. 


As  in  our  amours  those  conquests  that  have 
cost  the  conqueror  the  most  difficulty,  have  retain- 
ed him  the  longest  in  subjection,  causing  him  like 
Pyrrhus  by  victory  to  be  Undone,  so  it  is  also  in 

it ;  neither  could  they  take  their  trash  to  the  maiket,  when 
it  cost  so  much  time  and  labour  to  multiply  the  copies^^- 
BookscIIers  are  hke  horse-dealers  in  one  re^>ect,  and  if  they 
buy  the  devil,  they  must  also  sell  the  devil — bat  the  misfor- 
tune is,  that  a  tMKmseUer  seldom  understands  the  merits  of  a 
book,  so  thoroughly  as  the  horse-dealer  the  merits  of  a  horse, 
and  reads  with  far  Icssjudgment  than  the  other  rides.  But 
to  return  to  the  speechifiers.  An  orator,  who,  like  Demos- 
thenes appeals  to  the  head,  rather  than  the  heart,  who 
resorts  to  argument,  not  to  sophistry,  who  has  no  sounding 
words,  unsupported  by  strong  conceptions,  who  would  rather 
convince  without  persnadipg,  than  persuade  without  con- 
vincing, is  an  exception  to  alirules,  and  would  succeed  in  all 
periods.  When  the  lloman  people  had  listened 'to  the  lonc^ 
diffuse,  and  polished  discourses  of  Cicero,  they  departed, 
saying  to  one  another,  what  a  splendid  speech  oar  orator  hafl 
made ;  but,  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demosthenes,  he  so 
filled  them  with  the  subject  matter  of  his  oration^  that  they 
^iiile  forgot  the  orator^  but  left  him  at  the  finish  of  Ins 

harangue,  breathing  revenge,  and  exclaiming^  let  us  go  and 

4^Ar  agaJnat  Pbilip. 
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our  appetites;  those  enjoymMits  we  have  come 
over  to  with  the  most  repugnance,  we  abandon 
with  the  most  regret. 


Slander  cannot  make  this  subjects  of  it  either 
better  or  worse,  if  may  represent  us  in  a  false  hght, 
or  place  a  likeness  of  us  in  a  bad  one,  but  we  are 
the  same :  not  so  the  slanderer ;  for  calumny 
always  makes  the  calumniator  worse,  but  the 
calumniated — ^never. 


Many  schemes,  ridiculed  as  Utopian,  decried  as 
visionary,  and  declaimed  against  as  impracticable, 
will  be  realized,  the  moment  the  march  of  sound 
knowledge  has  eflfected  this  for  our  species ;  that 
of  making  men  wise  enough  to  see  their  true  inte* 
rests,  and  disinterested  enough  to  pursue  them. 


It  is  a  conunon  observation  that  any  fool  can 
get  money ;  but  they  are  not  wise  that  think  so. 
The  fact  is,  that  men  apparently  dull  do  get  money, 
and  yet  they  have  no  reason  to  thank  their  dulness 
for  their  wealth.  They  appear  to  be  stupid  on 
every  thing  unconnected  with  their  object,  money, 
because  they  have  concentrated  all  their  powers  to 
this  particular  purpose.  But  they  are  wise  in  their 
generation,  as  those  who  have  any  dealings  with 
them,  will  find  out.  Like  moles,  they  are  consi- 
dered blind  by  common  observers,  although  in  the 
formation  of  their  little  yellow  heaps,  both  are  suf- 
ficiently sharp-sighted,  and  have  better  eyes  for 
their  own  low  and  grovelling  purposes,  than  those 
by-standers,  who  suspect  that  they  have  none. 
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In  women  we  loVe  that  which  is  natural,  we 
admire  tiiat  which  is  acquired,  and  shun  that  which 
is  artificial.  But  -a  system  of  education  that  com* 
bines  the  evil  of  all,  and  gives  us  the  good  of  nei- 
ther, tliat  presents  us  with  the  ignorance  of  that 
which  is  natural,  without  its  artlessness,  and  the 
cunning  of  that  which  is  artificial,  without  its 
acquirements,  that  gives  us  httle  to  admire,  less  to 
love,  and  much  to  despite,  is  more  calculated  to 
procure  the  female  a  partner  for  the  minuet,  than 
for  the  marriage ;  and  for  the  ball,  than  for  the  bed. 

Time  does  as  much  for  a  first-rate  poet,  as  for  a 
first-rate  paintei,  but  in  a  very  different  manner. 
The  poet  whose  efforts  have  established  his  repa- 
tation,  and  whose  celebrity  has  gone  down  to  after 
ajj^es,  will  receive  a  meed  of  renown  even  greateir 
than  he  deserves,  and  that  text  of  scripture  will  be 
verified  as  to  his  fame,  which  says,  *to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.'     Time,  in  fact,  effects  that 
for  a  fine  poem,  that  distance  perforins  for  a  fine 
view.     When  we  look  at  a  magnificent  city  from 
some  height  that  is  above  it,  and  beyond  it,  we  are 
sufficiently  removed  to  lose  sight  of  its  Uttle  alleys, 
bUndJanes,  and  paltry  habitations ;  we  can  discover 
nothing  but  its  lofty  spires,  monuments  and  towers, 
its  palaces,  and  its  sanctuaries.     And  so  it  is  with 
a  poem,  when  we  look  back  upon  it  through  a  Ions 
interval  of  time ,;  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of ' 
hearing  only  the  finest  passages*  because  thesB 
only  arc  repeated ;  th^  flats  and  the  failings,  either 
we  have  not  read,  or  do  not  remember.   The  finest 

—  \ 

passages  of   Milton,  or  of   Shakspeare  can  be 

rehearsed  by  many  who  have  never  waded  through 

mJU  the  pages  of  either.    D«c\isr  ^«!eir««&  >2^ 
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Homer  was  su thousand  years  more  beautiful  than 
Virgil,  as  if  CaUiope  traced  the  etymology  of  her 
name,  to  her  wrinkles  rather  than  her  dimples. 
Voltaire  carried  this  opinion  so  far,  that  he  seems 
to  infer  that  distapce  of  time  might  make  a  poet 
45till  more  interesting,  by  making  him  invisible ;  for 
he  asserts  that  the  reputation  of  Dante  will  con- 
tinually be  growing  greater  and  greater,  because 
there  is  nobody  now;  that  reads  him.  This  senti- 
ment must  be  a  source  of  great  consolation  to 
many  of  our  modem  poets,  who  have  already  hved 
to  see  themselves  arrive  at  this  point  of  greatness, 
and  may  in  some  aiort  be  said  to  have  survived 
their  own  apotheosis. 

I 

It  is  with  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  with  those  of 
the  body  ;  we  are  half  dead  before  we  understand 
our  disorder^  and  half  cured  when  we  do. 


Liberty  will  ndt  descend  to  a  people,  a  peo|de 
must  raise  themselves  to  Uberty ;  it .  is  a  blessing 
that  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 
That  nation  cannot  be  free,  where  reform  is  a  com- 
mon hacky  that  is  dismissed  with  a  kick,  the  mo- 
ment it  has  brought  the  rider  to  his  place.  That 
nation  cannot  be  free,  where  parties  are  but  differ- 
ent roads,  leading  to  one  common  destination,  plun- 
der. Thatiiation  cannot  be  free,  where  the  rulers 
will  not  feeiybr  the  peo|de,  until  thej  are  obliged 
to  feel  with  the  peo{de,  and  then  it  is  too  late. 
That  nation  cannot  be  free^  that  is  bought  by  its 
own  consent,  and  sold  against  it ;  where  the  rogue 
that  is  in  rags,  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  rogue 
that  is  in  ruffles,  and  where  from  high  to  low,  horn 
the  lord  to  the  lacquey,  there  is  i^^^l^  x^^^^Xs^ 
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corruption,  and  nothing  conteihptible  but  poverty ; 

where  both  patriot  and  placeman,  perceiving  that 

money  can  do  every  thing,  are  prepared  to  do  every 

thing  for  money.     That  nation  cannot   be  free, 

wh'^re  religion  is,  with  the  higher  orders,  a  matter 

of  indifference;  with  the  middle,  of  acquiescence ; 

and  with  the  lower,  of  fanaticism.     Thai  nation 

cannot  be  free,  where  the  leprosy  of  selfishness 

sticks  to  it  as  close  as  the  curse  of  Elisha  to  his 

servant  Gehazi,  where   the  rulers  ask   not  what 

rocommends  a  man,  but  who ;  and  where  those 

who  want  a  rogue,  have  no  occasion  to  make,  but 

to  choose.     I  hope  there  is   no  nation  like  this 

under  Heaven ;  but  if  there  were,  these   are  the 

things,  that  however  great  she  might  b6,  would 

keep  such  a  nation  frpm  liberty,  and  liberty  from 

her.     These  are  the  things  that  would  force  upon 

such  a  nation,  first,  a  government  of  expedients, 

secondly,   of   difficulties,   and  kstly,  of   danger. 

Such  a  nation  could  begin  to  feel,  only  by  fearing 

all  that  she  deserved,  and  finish  by  suffering  all  that 

she  feared. 


A  free  press  is  the  parent  of  much  good  in  a 
state.  Biit  even  a  licentious  press  is  a  far  less 
evil  than  a  press  that  is  enslaved,  because  both 
sides  may  be  heard  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in 
the  latter.  A  licentious  press  may  be  an  evil,  an 
enslaved  press  must  be  so  ;  folr  an  enslaved  press 
may  cause  error  to  be  more  current  than  wisdom, 
and  wrong  more  powerful  than  right ;  a  licentious 
press  cannot  effect  these  things,  for  if  it  give  the 
poison,  it  gives  also  the  antidote,  which  an  enslaved 
press  withholds.  An  enslaved  press  is  doubly 
fatal,  it  not  only  takes  away  the  true  light,  for  in 
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that  case  we  might  stand  still,  but  it  sets  up  a  false 
one,  that  d<?coys  us  to  oiu'  destruction. 

All  nations  that  have  reached  the- highest  point 
of  civilization,  may  firom  that  hour  assume  for  their 
motto,  *  v%d$ri  quam  esseJ^  And  whenever,  and 
wherever,  we  see  ostentation  substituted  for  happi- 
notfs,  profession  for  friendship,  formality  for  religion, 
pedantry  for  learning,  buffoonery  for  wit,  artifice 
for  nature,  and  hypocrisy  for  every  thing  ;  these 
are  the  signs  of  the  times  which  he  that  runs  may 
read,  and  which  will  enable  the  Philosopher  to  date 
the  commencement,  of  national  decay,  from  the 
consummation  of  national  refinement. 


We  should  choose  our  books  as  we  would  our 
companions,  for  their  sterling  and  intrinsic  merit, 
not  for  their  adscititious  or  accidental  advantages. 
For  with  books  as  with  men,  it  seldom  happens 
that  their  performances  are  fully  equ^l  to  their  pre- 
tensions, nor  thwr  capital  to  their  credit.  There- 
fore^ to  repeat  a  sentence  in  my  preface,  we  should 
consider  rather  what  is  said,  than  who  says  it,  ^nd 
the  consequence  of  the  argument,  rather  than  the 
consequence  of  him  that  delivers  it ;  for  wise  things 
have  sometimes  escaped  from  heads  that  are  fool- 
ish, and  foolish  things  from  heads  that  are  wise. 
We  should  prefer  preceptors  who  teach  us  to  think, 
such  as  Bacon  and  Locke,  rather  than  those  that 
teach  us  to  argue,  as  Aristotle  and  Cicero  ;  and  we 
should  give  our  days-  and  our  nights  to  those  who 
hke  Tacitus  and  Sully,  describe  men  as  tbcy  are, 
than  to  those  who  like  Harrington  and  Boling« 
broke,  describe  men  as  they  ought  to  be.     Of 

*  Ti  HtmnAher  ikan  to  he. 
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the  poete,  k  will  be  most  safe  to  read  chiefly 
those  of  times  that  are  past,  who  are  still  popu- 
lar in  times  that  are  present ;  and  when  we 
read  a  few  of  those  that  are  ancient,  .this  is  the 
most  pleasing  and  compendious  mode  of  reading 
all  that  is  good,  in  thos^  that  are  modem.  The 
press  enables  poets  to  deluge  us  with  streams  from 
Helicon,  rapid,  overflowing,  and  ikiexhaustibley  biU 
noisy,  frothy,  and  muddy  withal,  and  profuse, 
rather  than  profound.  But.  we  shall  find  more  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative  meiits  of 
the  poets,  than  of  all  other  writers.  Forirf  science, 
reason  is  the  guide  ;•  but  in  poetry,  taste.  Truth 
I  have  before  observed,  is  the  object  of  the  one, 
which  is  uniform  and  indivisible ;  beauty  is  the 
object  of  the  other,  which  is  varied  and  multiform. 

There  are  many  who  say  more  than  the  truth  on 
some  occasions,  and  balance  the  account  with  their 
consciences  by  saying  less  than  the  truth  on  others. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  in  both  instances,  as 
fraudulent  as  he  would  be,  that  exacted  more  than 
his  due  from  his  debtors,  and  paid  leas  than  their 
due  to  his  creditors. 


It  is  a  piece  of  pedantry  to  introduce'  foreign 
word3  into  our  language,  when  we  have  terms  of 
legitimate  English  origin  that  express  all  that  these 
exotics  convey,  with  the  advantage  of  being  intellir 
gible  to  every  one.  For  foreigh  sounds,  like  foreign 
servants,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  natives,  until  these  are  found  unwor- 
thy of  trust.  I  was  (mce  susked  at  a  party  what 
was  the  diflerence  between  a  conversation,  and  a 
eoywersaziont ;  I  replied,  that  if  there  were  any  dif- 
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ference,  I  considered  it  must  be  this :  la  a  conver- 
sation, if  a  blockhead  talked  nonsense,-  you  wero 
not  obliged  to  Usten  to  him ;  but  in  a  converscizioni, 
you  were.  I  have  heard  of  an  old  gentleman,  who 
was  a  better  theologist  than  a  chymist,  gravely 
asking  a  friend,  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  explain 
to  him  the  difference  between  the  old  word  calvi- 
nisniy  and  the  new'' term  galvinism.  He  might 
have  replied,  that  both  of  them  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  fircy  but  that  neither  of  them  had  been 
hitherto  able  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  element 
with  which  they  were  so  intimately  connected. 

A  system  of  mal-gov.emment  begins  by  refusing 
man  his  rights,  alid  ends  by  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  value  of  that  which  he 
has  lost.  It  is  possible  that  the  PoHsh  cerf,  the 
Russian  boor,  or  the  descendant  of  the  kidnapped 
negro,  may  be  contented  with  their  condition  ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  mind  of  a  Franklin,  or  a 
Howard,  could  be  contented  to  see  them  so.  The 
philosopher  knows  that  the  most  degrading  symp- 
tom of  hopeless  vassalage,  is  this  very  apathy  that 
it  ultimately  superinduces  on  its  victims,  as  the 
surgeon  knows  that  the  most  alarming  symptom  of 
a  deadly  mortification  having  taken  place,  is  the 
cessation  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

If  sensuality  be  our  only  happiness,  we  ought  to 
envy  the  brutes  ;  for  instinct*  is  a  surer,  shorter, 
and  safer  guide  to  such  happiness,  than  reason, 

*  Ther«  are  eome  hcta  recorded  of  the  elephant,  that  one 
fcarcely  knows  how  to  reconcile  to  mere  instinct,  if  the  facta 
be  autnentic.  I  have  heard  the  late  Sir  Oeorge  Staunton 
•ay,  that  when  General  Meddowa  reviewed  four  war  ele- 
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If  we  read  the  history  of  disorders,  we  are  asto* 
nished  that  men  Uve ;  if  of  cures,  we  are  still  more 
astonished,  that  they  die.  But  death  is  the  only 
sovereign  whom  no  partiality  can  warp,  and  no 
price  corrupt.  He  neither  spares  the  hero,  his 
purveyor  hy  wholesale;  nor  the  physician,*  his 

phants  that  had  been  sent  from  Ceylon,  to  Madr«£,  to  assist 
in  getting  the  British  artillery  through  the  gatUs,  a  very 
extraordinary  circumstance  took  place.  The  war  elephant 
it  is  well  known  is  trained  to  perform  the  grand  Sklam^ 
which  is  dcfne  by  falling  on  the  first  joint  of  the  fore  leg,  at  a 
certain  signal.  The  largest  of  the  four  elephants  was  particu- 
larly noticed  by  the  general  as  being  terribly  out  of  condition; 
the  keeper  was  ordered  up  to  explain  the  cause,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  doing  this  to  the  general,  when  the  elephant  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  out  of  the  line,  and  with  <Mie  stroke  of 
his  proboscis  laid  his  keeper  dead  at  his  feet.  Pie  then  re- 
tired back  again  into  his  position,  and  performed  the  grand 
salairu  This  circumstance  excited  some  considerable  tdarm, 
when  the  wife  of  the  keeper  ran  up  to  his  dead  body,  and 
in  a  broken  sort  of  exclamation,  cried  out  thai  she  was 
always  afraid  something  of  this  sort  would  happen,  as  he 
was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  robbing  that  elephant  of  his 
rations  of  rice,  by  taking  them  away  from  his  crib  after  they 
had  been  served  out  to  him,  under  the  inspection  of  his 
superior.  This  anecdote  is  rather  a  staggenng  one,  but  I 
have  mentioned  it  to  many  persons  who  have  been  in  India, 
and  most  of  them  were  no  strangers  to  the  circumstance. 
One  gentleman  informed  me  that  it  was  authentically 
recorded  in  the  philosophical  transactions  of  that  day,  but 
this  I  cannot  vouch  for,  tiavin^  never  searched  for  it. 

*  I  remember  when  at  Pans  being  introduced  to  a  phy- 
sician who  had  fitted  up  a  large  apartment  with  portraits, 
sent  him  by  those  patients  whom  he  had  recovered.  This 
circumstance  put  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  of  Diogenes  to  one 
that  admired  the  multitude  of  votive  ofierings  in  Samothra- 
cia  given  to  the  temple  of  Neptune,  by  those  who  had  e8<».p- 
ed  from  shipwreck ;  there  would  have  been  many  more, 
said  Diogenes,  if  those  who  have  perished  coold  have  pre- 
sented theirs.  There  is  a  Spanish  story  that  lomilhm:— 
All  the  physicians  in  Madrid  were  suddenly  almnod  bj  ths 
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caterer  by  retail :  nor  the  lawyer,  his  solicitor-gene- 
ral ;  nor  the  undertaker,  his  master  of  the  ward- 
robe ;  nor  the  priest,  his  chamberlain  and  privy- 
<;ounsellor ;  even  his  truest  minion  and  prime  syco- 
phant, the  sexton,  who  has  spent  hi§  whole  life  in 
hiding  hi^  bad  deeds  from  the  world,  and  conceal- 
ing his  deformities,  is  at  last  consigned  to  the  bed 
of  clay,  with  his  own  shovel, 'and  this  by  the  hands 
of  some  younger  favourite,  who  succeeds  alike  to 
his  salary  and  his  sentence,  his  department  and  his 
doom. 


The  minor  miseries  superinduced  by  Fashion, 
that  queen  of  fools,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
those  who  live  in  the  j^esent  day,  when  common 
sense  is  invaUdating  every  hour  the  authority  of 
this  silly  despot,  and  confirming  the  rational  dic- 
tates of  comfort  The  quantum  of  uneasiness 
forced  upoa  us  by  these  absurdities,  was  no  small 
drawback  from  the  sum  total  of  that  happiness 
allotted  to  the  little  life  of  man ;  for  small  miseries, 
like  small  debts,  hit  us  in  so  many  places,  and  meet 
us  at  so  many  turns  and  comers,  that  what  they 
want  in  weight,  they  make  up  in  number,  and  ren- 
der it  less  hazardous  to  stand  the  fire  of  one  cannon 
ball,  than  a  volley  composed  of  such  a  shower  of 

intrasion  of  the  ghosts  of  their  patients,  their  doora  were  so 
besieged  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead,  that  there  was  no  en- 
traneo  for  the  liTing.  It  was  observed  that  a  single  phy- 
sician of  no  repute,  and  Itving  very  obscurely  was  meom- 
moded  with  only  one  of  these  unearthly  visiters ;  all  Madrid 
flocked  to  him,  and  he  got  all  the  fees,  until  his  brother 
practitioners  promulgated  the  unfortunate  discovery,  that 
this  singln  ghoat,  was,  when  alive,  the  only  patient  tliat  ever 
^consulted  hbiL 
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Dullets.  It  is  within  the  recollection  of  very  many 
of  my  readers,  that  no  gentleman  or  .lady  cotdd 
either  pay  or  receive  a  visit,  or  go  out  to  a  dinner, 
or  appear  at  a  pubhc  partyi  without  submitting  to 
ha\  e  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  fat  and  flour  worked 
into  their  hair,  by  the  hands  of  that  very  industrious 
and  important  personage,  the  frizeur,  on  whose 
co-operation  their  whole  powers  of  locomotion 
depended,  and  who  had  so  much  to  do  that  he 
could  seldom  be  punctual.  Nothing  was-inore 
common  than  for  ladies  at  a  race  ball,  an  election 
invitation,  or  a  country  assize  meeting,  to  undergo 
the  tremendous  operations  of  the  frizeur  on  dbe 
evening  that  preceded,  and  to  sacrifice  one  night's 
rest  to  fashion,  in  order  that  they  might  ■  sacrifice 
another  night  to  folly.  Our  fair  country-women 
laugh  at  the  Chinese  ladies,  who  deprive  tl^mselves 
of  the  use  of  their  feet,  by  tight  shoes  and  ban- 
dages, and  whose  characters  would  be  ruined  if 
they  were  even  suspected  of  being  able  to  walk. 
But  they  themselves,  by  the  more  destructive  and 
dangerous  fashion  of  tight  lacing,  destroy  functions 
of  the  body  far  more  important,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  their  offspring ;  and  whole  troops  of 
dandies  quite  as  taper  waisted  and  almost  as  mas- 
culine as  their  mothers,  are  the  natural  result  of 
such  an  absurdity.  If  to  be  admired  is  the  motive 
for  such  a  custom,  it  is  a  most  paradoxical  mode  of 
pursuing  this  end ;  for  that  which  is  destructive  of 
health,  must  be  still  more  destructive  of  beauty ; 
that  beauty,  in  a  vain  effort  to  preserve  which,  tl» 
victims  of  this  fashion  have  devoted  themselyes  to  a 
joyless  youth,  and  a  premature  decrepitude.  Ano- 
ther of  the  minor  miseries  formerly  imposed  upon 
society  by  the  despotism  of  fashion,  was  the  neces- 
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sity^  giving  large  sums,  denominatea  vails,  to  a 
whole  bevy  of  butlers,  footmen,  and  lacqueys. 
Thi?  was  carried  to  such  an  excess,  that  no  poor 
main  could  afibrd  to  d(ne  with  a  rich  one,  unless  he 
enclosed  a  guinea  with  his  card  of  invitation :  and 
yet  this  c^istom,  more  mean  if  possible,  than  absurd, 
kept  its  ground  until  a  few  such  n^en  as  Swift, 
Steele,  and  Arbuthnot,  happened  to  make  a  disco- 
very in  terrestrial  bodies,  productive  of  more  com- 
fort than  any  made  before  or  since,  in  those  that 
are'celestial.  After  a  due  course  .of  experiments, 
both  synthetically  and  analytically  pursued,  they 
found  out  and  promulgated  to  the  world,  that  two 
or  three  friends,  a  joint  of  Welsh  mutton,  a  blaz- 
ing hearth,  a  bottle  of  old  wine,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come at  home,  were  far  better  things  than  cold 
fricassees,  colder  formalities,  sour  hquors,  and 
sourer  looks  abroad,  saddled,  moreover,  with  the 
penalty  of  running  the  gauntlet  of.  a  whole  gang  of 
belaced  and  betassele'd  mendicants,  who  proceeded 
from  the  plunder  of  the  pocket  of  the  guest,  to  their 
still  more  barefaced  depredations  on  the  cellar  of 
their  master.  There  is  a  Uttle  Italian  story  so  much 
to  my  present  purjKjse,  that  I  shall  conclude  by 
relating  it.  A  nobleman,  resident  at  a  castle,  I 
think  near  Pisa,  was  about  to  celebrate  his  marriage 
feast.  All  the  elements  were  propitious  except  the 
ocean,  which  had  been  so  boisterous  as  to  deny 
the  very  necessary  appendage  of  fish.  Most  pro- 
videntially, however,  on  the  very-  morning  of  the 
feast,  a  poor  fisherriian  made  his  appearance,  v4th 
a  turbot  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  have  been 
creatp4  for  the  occasion,  *  animal  propter  convivia 
natum,**     Joy  pervaded  the  castle,  and  the  fisher- 

'  Jn  ankikd  born  for  the  nurry  making, — Fv9* 
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man  was  ushered  with  his  prize  into  the  fi'9'?^ 
where  the  nobleman,  in  the  presence  of  his  visi- 
ters, requested  him  to  put  what  price  he  thought 
proper  on  the  fish  and  it  should  be  instantly  paid 
him.     One  hundred  lashes  said  the  fisherman,  on 
my  bare  back,  is  the  price  of  my  fish,  and  I  will 
not  bate  one  strand  of  whipcord  on  the  bargain. 
The  nobleman  and  his  guests  were  not  a  httle 
astonished,  but  our  chapman  was  resolute,  and 
remonstrance  was  in  vain.   At  length  the  nobleman 
exclaimed,  well,  well,  the  fellow  is  a  humourist,  and 
th(}  fish  we  must  have,  but  lay  on  lightly,' and  let  the 
pricio  be  paid  in  bur  presence.     After  fifty  lashes 
liad  been  administered,  hold,  hold,  exclaimed  the 
fislicrman,  I  have  a  partner  in  this  business,  ^d  it 
is  fitting  that  he  should  receive  his  share.     What ! 
arc  there  two  such  madcaps  in  the  world  ?  exclaimed 
the  nobleman ;  name  him,  and  he  shall  be  sent  for 
instantly.     You  need  not  go  very  far  for  him,  said 
the  fisherman  ;  you  will  find  him  at  your  gate,  in 
the  shape  of  your  own  porter,  who  would  Bot  let 
me  in  until  I  promised  that  he  should  Kave  the 
hiilf  of  whatever  I  received  for  my  tiirbot.     Oh, 
oh,  said  the  nobleman,  bring  him  up  instantly,  he 
shall  receive  his  stipulated  moiety  with  the  strictest 
justice.     This  ceremony  being  finished,  he  dis- 
charged the  porter    and  amply  rewarded  the  fish- 
erman. 


Happiness  is  that  single  and  glorious  thingt 
which  is  the  very  hght  and  sun  of  the  whole  ani- 
mated universe ;  and  where  she  is  not,  it  were 
better  that  nothing  should  be.    Without  her,*  wis- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  was  asked  by  a  lady,  what  new  woik  he 
was  employed  about.    I  am  wnting  nothing  just  at  praaen^ 
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dom  is  but  a  ^a^dow,  and  virtue  a  nanie ;  she  is 
their  scrvereign  mistress ;  for  her  alooe  they  labour, 
and  by  her  they  will  be  paid ;  to  enjoy  her,  and  to 
cominunicace  her,  is  the  object  of  their  efforts,  and 
the  consumibation  of  their  toil. 


It  is  with  ridicule  as  with  compassion,  we  do 
not  like  to  be  the  solitary  objects  of  cither;  and 
whether  we  are  laughed  at  or  pitied,  we  have  nd 
objection  to  sharers,  and  fancy  we  -can  lessen  the 
weiglit,  by  dividing  the  load.  A  gentleman  who 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  told  me  a 
humorous  anecdotfe,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  above  position.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
our  government  had  despatched  a  rocket  brigade  to 
assist  at  that  action,  and  that  Captain  Boger,  a 
very  deserving  young  officer,  lost  his  life  in  the 
commanding  of  ib  After  the  signal  defeat  of  the 
French  at  this  nlfemorable' action,  Leipsic  becaifee 
fdl  of  a  niixed  medley  of 'soldiers  of  all  arms,  and 
of  all  nations ;  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  coin 
was  in  circulation  there;  a  British ' private,  who 
was  attached  to  the  rocket  brigade,  arid  who  had 
picked  up  a  little  broken  French  and  German,  went 
to  the  largest  hotel  ill  Leipsic,  and  displaying  an 
English  shilling  to  the  landlord,  inquired  if  this 
piece  of  coin  was  current  there.  Oh  yes,  replied 
he,  you  may  have  whateycjr  the  house  affords  for 
that  money,  it  passes  current  here  at  present.  Our 
fortunate  Bardolph^  finding  himself  in  such  com- 
be replied :  well,  but  Doctor,  said  she,  if  I  could  write  Kke 
YOU,  I  should  be  always  writing,  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  it. 
J'ray,  madam,  retorted  he,  do  you4unci'rely  think  thatLeao- 
der  swam  across  the  Hellespont,  merely  because  ho  was 
fond  of  swimming  7 
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[^ant  quarters,  called  about  him  most  lustily,  aiid 
the  most  sumptuous  dimier  the  house  could  afford, 
washed  down  by  sundry  bottles  of  the  most  expen- 
sive wines,  were  despatched  without  ceremony. 
On  going  away,  he  tendered  at  the  bar  the  ideoi^ 
cal  shilling  'wiiich  the  landlord  had  inadvertently  led 
him  to  expect  was  to  perform  such  wonders.  The 
stare,  the  shrug,  and  the  exclamation  elicited  from 
'  mine  host  of  the  garter,^  by  such  a  tender,  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  An  expla- 
nation very  mueh  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  land- 
lord took  place,  who  quickly  found,  not  only  that 
nothing  more  was  likely  to  be  got,  but  also  that  the 
laugh  would  be  tremendously  hea^'y  against  him. 
This  part  of  the  profits  he  had  a  very  christian 
wish  to  divide  with  his  neighbour.  Taking,  there- 
fore, his  guest  to  the  street  door  of  his  hotel,  he 
requested  him  to  look  over  the  way.  Do  you  see, 
said  he,  that  large  hotel,  opposite  ?  That  fellow, 
the  landlord  of  it,  is  my  sworn  rival,  and  nothing 
can  keep  this  story  from  his  ears,  in  which  case  I 
shall  never  hear  the  last  of  it.  Now  my  good  fel- 
low, you  are  not  only  welcome  to  your  entertain- 
ment, but  I  will  instantly  give  you  a  five  franc  piece 
into  the  bargain,  if  you  will  promise,  on  the  word 
of  a  soldier,  to  attempt  the^ery  same  trick  with 
him  to-morrow,  that  succeeded  so  well  with  me 
to-day.  Our  veteran  took  the  money  and  accepted 
the  conditions ;  but  having  buttoned  up  the  silver 
very  securely  in  his  pocket,  he  took  hjs  leave  of 
the  landlord  with  the  foUowing  speech,  and  a 
bow  that  did  no  discredit  to  Leipsic.  Sir,  I  deem 
myself  in  honour  bound  to  use  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  put  your  wishes  in  execution ;  I  shall  cer- 
tainly do  all  I  can,  but  must  candidly  inform  yott| 
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that  I  fear  I  shall  Qot  succeed,  since  I  plajed  the 
very  same  .trick  with  that  gentleman  yesterday; 
and  it  is  to  his  particular  advice  alone,  that  you  are 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  my  company  to-day. 

If  you  see  a  man  grossly  ignorant  and  superfi- 
cial on  points  which  you  do  understand,  be  not  over 
ready  to  give  credit  on  the  score  <rf  character 
whicli  he  may  have  attained  for  any  great  ability 
in  points  which  you  do  not  understand. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  merits  that  she  may 
exalt  herself  by  a  victory ;  Ejivy  spies  out  ble- 
mishes, that  she  may  lower  another  by  a  defeat.   - 

Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  crooked  poUcy,  and  wily  sinuosities  of  worldly 
affairs ;  for  truth,  like  tight,  travels  only  in  straight 
lines. 


It  is  adverse  to  talent,  to  be  consorted  and 
iramed  up  with  inferior  minds,  or  inferior  compa. 
nions,  haioever  high  they  may  rank.  The  foal  of 
the  racer,  neither  finds  out  his  speed,  nor  calls  out 
his  powers,  if  pastured  out  with  the  common  herd, 
that  are  destined  for  the  collar  and  the  yoke. 

The  good  people  of  England  do  aH  that  in  them 
lies  to  make  their  king  a  puppet ;  and  then,  with 
their  usual  consistency,  detest  him  if  he  is  not  what 
they  would  make  him,  and  despise  him  if  he  is. 

He  that  will  n*t  permit  his  wealth  to  do  any  good 
to  others  while  he  is  alive,  prevents  it  from  doing 
any  good  to  himself  when  he  is  dead ;   and  by  an 
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egotism  that  is  suicidal,  and  has  a  double  edge, 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  truest  pleasure  here,  and 
the  highest  happiness  hereailer:  Some  fancy  that 
they  make  all  matters  right  by  cheating  their  rela- 
tions, and  leaving  all  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  some 
public  institution*  I  have  heard  a  story  of  his 
Satanic  majesty,  that  he  was  one  day  sitting  on  his 
throne  of  state,  with  some  of  his  prime  ministers 
attending  him,  when  a  certain  imp,  just  arrived 
from  his  mission  to  this  nether  world,  appeared 
before  him.  Sirrah,  said  he,  you  have  been  long 
abscSit  from  us,  what  news  from  above  ?  I  have 
been  attending  and  please  your  majesty,  the  death- 
bed of  a  miser,  and  I  have  put  it  into  his  head  to 
leave  all  his  immense  wealth  to  charitable  institu- 
tions. Indeed,  said  the  sable  monarch,  and  caU 
you  thia  attending  to  my  interest  ?  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  lose  him.  Feai*  not,  said  the  imp,  for  ha  has 
made  no  restitutions^  and  has  also  many  starving 
relatives ;  but  if  we  were  so  unlucky,  we  are  sure 
afrer  all  to  be  gainers;;  for  I  also  instilled  it  into  his 
mind  to  appoint  twelve  trustees ^  and  your  majesty 
may  safely  reckon  i^n  every  soul  of  them,  to  a  man. 

*  Omne  simile  non  est  idem^  is  an  axiom  which 
men  of  powerfud  imaginations  ought  to  keep 
constantly  in  view ;  for  in  mental  optics  those  do 
not  always  see  the  farthest  who  have  mounted  the 
highest,  and  imaginationf  has  sometimes  blinded 

*  Every  thing  Wee  U  nit  the  «ame.— Pub.^    ' 

t  Wit  also,  will  sometimefl  bribe  the  judgment  to  a  fklae 
decision,  arid  make  us  inclined  to  say  what  is  brilliant, 
rather  than  what  is  true ;  and  to  aim  at  noint,  rather  than  at 
propriety.  Voltaire  was  once  desired  oy  a  poet  to  criticise 
a  tragedy  he  had  written*  '  He  pirefaced  his  request  'by  say- 
iiig  that  he  knew  the  value  of  thii  philosopheifB  time,  and 
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the  judgment  rather  than  sharpened  its  acinneD. 
Minds  of  this  kind  have  been  beautifully  compared 
to  those  angels  described  in  the  Revelations,  Mrho 
hid  their  eyes  with  their  wings. 


Some  conversions  have  failed,  not  for  any  want 
of  faith  in  the  convert,  but  for  a  deficiency  of  that 
article  in  the  converter  1  and  when  matters  have 
been  brought  to  the  pointy  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  disciple  was  ready  to  perform  his  part  of 
the  ceremony,  provided  the  master  were  equally  so 
to  perform  his.  I  remember  having  sontei^ere 
read  a  story  of  a  certain  lady  in  Italy,  who  being  of 
the  Protestant  faith,  was  about  to  be  united  in  mar^ 
riage  to  a  papist.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  work 
her  conversion ;  at  len^h  she  consented  to  take  the 
holy  sacrament  accordmg  to  the  ritual  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  provided  the  making  up  and  manufactur- 
ing of  the  wafer  to  be  used  in  this  ceremony,  were 
allowed  her.  This  wis  granted;  and  when  the 
priest  had  finished  the  consecration,  she  solemnly 
asked  him  if  he  firmly  believed  that  the  act  of  con- 
secration had  transformed  those  elements  into  the 
real  body  of  Christ  ?  he  replied  there  could  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it.  Then,  said  she,  I  am 
ready  to  swallow  them  if  you  wiH  only  set  me  the 
example,  but  must  candidly  inform  you,  added  she, 
that  before  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  had 

therefore  he  requested  him  to  express  his  candid  Opinion  in 
the  shortest  manner.  Unfortunately  our  tragedian  nad  writ- 
ten the  single  word  J^n  at  the  bottom  of  his  piece,  and  our 
merciless  critic  confined  his  whole  criticism  merely  to 
scratching  out  the  letter  n,  thus  Fi»  Nevertheless  tho  tragedy 
did  not  deserve  so  severe  a  sentence ;  but  the  wit  was  too 
great  a  temptation. 
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been  performed  on  the  consecrated  host,  the  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  its  composition  was  arsenic. 
The  monk  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  make  a  con- 
vert on  such  terms. 


Flattery  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  meanness, 
where,  although  both  parties  intend  deception,  nei- 
ther are  deceived ;  since  words  that  cost  little,  are 
exchanged  for  hopes  that  cost  lessi  ~But  we  must 
be  careful  how  we  flatter  fools  too  little,  or  wise 
men  too  much  ;  for  the  flatterer  must  act  the  very 
revise  of  the  physician,  and  administer  the  strong- 
est dose,  only  to  the  weakest  patient.  The  truly 
great  wfll  bear  even  reproof,  if  truth  suppwt  it, 
more  patiently  than  flattery  accompanied  with  false- 
hood ;  for  by  venturing 'on  the  irst,  we  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  their  heart,  but  by  venturing  on  the 
second,  we  inflict  an  insult  .on  their  head.  Two 
painters  undertook  a  portrait  of  Hannibal ,  one  of 
them  paintecf  a  full  likeness  of  him,  clnd  gave  him 
two  eyes,  wherea_s  disease  had  deprived  him  of  one ; 
the  other  painted  him  jn  profile^  but  with  his  bUnd 
side/re^Tw  the.  spectators.  He  severely  reprimanded 
the  first,  but  handsomely  rewarded  the  second. 


Human  hfe,  according  to  Mandeville*  and  others 
of  his  school,  is.  a  constanjb  system  of  hjrpocrisy 

♦  If  we  were  inclined  to  pun  after  the  mainner  of  Swift, 
on  the  name  of  Mandeville,  we  might  say  that  Mandeville 
was  a  devil  of  a  man,  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  man  a 
devil. 

I  am  rather  surprised  to  see  jnich  men  as  Hobbes,  Ma- 
chiavelli,  Mandeville,  or  Spinoza,  receive  any  attention  in 
that  republic  which  alone  is  fixed  and  free — The  Repablic  of 
Letters.    They  carry,  it  is  true,  their  own  antidote ;  for  the 
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acting  upon  hypocrisy,  a  kind  of  double  duping, 
where  pretenders  pursue  virtue  that  they  esteem 
not,  for  the  sake  of  prajses  which  those  who  proffer, 
value  not.  Thus,  according  to  him,-  instead  of 
feehng  any  gratitude  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
Hves  m  the  service  of  their  country,  our  feehngs 
ought  rather  to  be  those  of  pity  and  contempt,  for 
beings  so  weak  as  to  permit  the  love  of  g^ory  to 
overcome  the  love  of  fife.  In  conformity  to  this 
system,  he  asserts  that  ail  the  virtues  are  nothing 
more  than  the  political  offspring  that  flattery  begets 
upon  pdde.  Were  such  a  system  to  be  general, 
with  MacKiavelh  for  our  tutor,  and  Mandeville  for 
our  moralist,  we  might  indeed  deny  a  heaven,  but 
if  we  denied  a  hell,  it  would' not  be  for  want  of  a 
prototype  upon  earth.  Mr.  Hume  on  the  other 
hand  seems  inclined  to  make  utility  the  test  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  this  doctrine  he  has  lu'ged  so  speciously 
as  to  draw  after  him  '  a  third  part<^  the  Host  of 
Heaven  J  Paley  has  been  in  some  degree  seduced, 
but  Paley*s  authority  is  on  the  decHne.  Jf  one  were 
disposed  to  banter  such  a  doctrine,  by  pursuing  up 
its  conclusions  to  the  absurdities  to  which  they 

absardity  of  their  doctrines  is  nsaally  in  proportion  to  their 
mtrodtr.    I  would  have  them  read,  notwithstanding,  and 

Eromulgatcd  and  examined,  and  woiud  give  them  all  potsi- 
le  fair  play.  I  am  certain  this  is  the  roost  efficacious  mode 
of  satisfying  ourselves  how  much  more  powerful  their  names 
are,- than  ttieir  pons.  I  shall  he  told  that  there  are  moments 
when  these  men  evince  great  strength  of  mind,  as  there  are 
times  when  madmen  evince  great  strongth  of  body :  but 
one  is  the  strength  of  errsr,  and  the  other  of  disease.  I^ow 
we  shot  op  the  one,  ana  dap  a  strait  waistcoat  opon  him ; 
but  I  would  give  the  other  alt  possible  liberty,  for  the  more 
they  are  seen  and  ibiotoii,  thr*  fewer  converts  tiity  will  have, 
ana  the  less  mischief  they  will  do. 
Vol.  11.-17 
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would  lead  us,  one  would  say  that  if  a  buildnig 
were  on  fire,  «  philosopher  ought  to  be  saved  in 
preference  to  a  fool,  and  a  steam-engine^  or  a  loom, 
in  preference  to  either ;  no  parent  ought  to  have 
any  affection  or  tenderness  for  a  child  that  was 
dying  of  a  disorder  pronounced  to  be  incurable ; 
and  no  child  ought  to  take  any  trouble  for  a  parent 
that  was  in  a  state  of  dotage.  If  we  met  with  a 
beggar  with  one  leg,  we  ought  to  give  him  nothing 
but  reserve  a  double  alms  for  a  beggar  who  had  two, 
as  being  the  most  useful  animal.  As  to  religion, 
all  adoration  would  be.  transferred  to  the  felt  and 
visible  source  6f  all  utility,  the  sun,  and  the  religion 
of  Persia  would  be  the  universal  faith.  Another 
mode  of  accounting  for  human  actiona«is  self-inte- 
rest ;  a  system  that  has  more  plausibility,  and  per- 
haps more  proselytes  than  the  two  that  precede  it. 
It  would  indeed  be  very  unfortunate  for  maoJcind  if 
any  virtuous  action  whatsoever  could  be  proved  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  self-interest  of  httm  who  per- 
formed it,  if  the  view  taken  of  it  be  enlarged 
and  comprehensive.  And  it  is  on  this  ground,  that 
I  have  asserted  elsewhere  that  it  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
being  good,  than  that  all'  men  are  good  from  inte- 
rest. Swift  in  his  detached  thoughts  observes,  that 
there  are  some  whose  self-love  inclines  them  to 
please  others,  and  some  whose  self-love  inclines 
them  to  please  themselves  {  tlie  first  he  designates 
as  the  virtuous,  and  the  second  as  the  vicious.- 
Rousseau*   saw  the  difficulty  of  the  egotistical 

*  Rousseau  was  more  fond  of  a  paradox  than  Shakfipear« 
of  a  pun,  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  nis  opinion,  even  tf  he  possessed  one ;  thus  at  the 
very  time  he  was  rantmg  about  liberty,  he  sufiered  tUs 
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creed,  and  to  avoid  it,  divided  sdf-lpve  into  two 
orders,  a  higher  and  alow^,  a  sensual  and  a  spi- 
ritual ;  and  labours  to  convince  us  that  his  higher 
order  of  self-interest  is  coE^atible  with  virtue,  the 
lower  not.  He  gives  us  an  *  inslantia  erucis^*  the 
case  of  the  -juryman  wiio  was  resolved  rather  to 
perish  than  permit  the  conviction  of  another  man, 
for  a  murder  which  he  himself  had  perpetrated. 
But.that  knowledge  which  is  necessary,  is  seldom 
abstruse,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  conscience 
is  the  best  casuist,  sutid  to  do  as  we  would  be,  done 
by,  the  safest  rule.  I  believe  the  worst  man  that 
ever  existed,  never  committed  a  bad  action  without 
some  compunction,  nor  a  good  one  without  some 
delight,  and  he  that  would  persuade  us  that  both 
are  indifierent,  would  approximate  us  nearer  to  the 
brute  from  our  insensibility,  than  to  the  philosopher 
from  our  stoicism.  Human  nature  may  grovel,  but 
it  can  also  soar.  We  see  a  man  deny  himself  to 
gratify  others,  forget  himself  to  remember  others^ 
endanger  himself  to  lescue  others,  and  lastly  die, 
that  others  may  live.  Are  we  after  this  to  .sub- 
scribe to  the  moralist,  and  write  this  character  down- 
a  selfish  being,  because  he  sought  all  his  delights 
and  gratifications  in  being  the  source  and  the  dis- 
tributor, to  others,  of  bo&  ? 

Death  is  th^  liberator  of  him  whom  freedom 
cannot  release,  the  physician  of  him  whom  medi- 
cine cannot  cure,  and  the  comforter  of  him  whom 
time  cannot  console. 

■entiment  to  escape  him,  in  a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend 
'  a  mon  ortt/e  foof  #tin  aad  homme  e«t  dfun  pbu  gnmd  pria 
que  la  ItikerU  de  foul  U  renre  kmnabL* 
*  Tht  experiment  ^f ike  voBi.-'Fu^ 
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Is  the  Deity  able  to  prevent  evil,  but  not  willing, 
where  is  lus  benevolence ;  is  he-  willing,  but  not 
able,  where  is  his  power ;  is  he  both  able  and  will- 
ing, whence  then  is  evil  I  These  formidable 
questions,  all  resolving  themselves  into  the  '  unde 
malum,^*  of  the  Epicureans,  have  been"  handled 
down  as  heir-looms  from  one  generation  of  skep- 
tics to  another  ^  a  generation,  that  like  the  family 
of  the  Wrongheads,  can  trace  back  its  ancestry 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  who  Uke  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day,  are  confined  to  no  merictian,  ch- 
mate,  or  country,  but  who  are  as  obstinate  in 
rejecting  all  creeds,  as  the  latter  are  in  adhering  to 
one.  Whence  is  evil?  this  is  that  triumphant 
question  resorted  to  as  the  trustiest  weapon  of  the 
infidel,  when,  closely  pushed  ;  a  weapon  produced 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  sword  which  the 
Highland  chieftain  exhibits  as  the  brand  of  his 
forefathers,  and  the  title  to  his  domains,f  and 
which  is  considered  as  terrible  as  ever,  although 
the  stalworth  hands  that  fbrmeriy  wielded  it, 
are  mouldering  in  the  dust.  Whence  is  evil  ?  I 
will  not  presume  to  break  a  lance  with  this  formi- 
dable champion' that  has  foiled  so  many,  neither 
am  I  quite  inchned,  Uke  iBnbas,  to  escape  in  a 
cloud.  The  method  I  shall  adopt  will  be  to  retreat 
fighting,  and  with  my  face  to  the  foe.  I  admit  the 
existence  of  evil  to  its  ^11  extent,  and  I  also  admit 
my  own  ignorance,  which  is  not  the  least  part  of 
the  evil  I- deplore.     I  also  find  in.  the  midst  of  ail 

♦  Whence  m  «to/?— Pub. 

t  King  James  held  a^eonvooation  at  Tpt^  and  demanded 
of  the  Scotch-  barons  that  they  should  produce  tiie  charten 
by  which  they  held  their  landa ,  they  all  with  one  nmulta- 
Jieous  movcmeat,  rose  up  and  dieW  theur  eworda. 
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this  evil,  a  tolerably  faur  proportion  of  good.  I 
can  discover  th«ct  I  did  hot  make  myself,  and  also 
that  the  being  that'  did  make  me,  h»s  shown  a 
degree  of  power  and  of  wisdom  far  beyond  my 
powers  of  comprehension.  I  can  also  see  so  much 
good  proceeding  from  his  system  even  here, 
that  I  am  incfined  to  loye  him  ;  but  I  can  see  so 
much  evil,  that  I  am  inclined  also  to  fear  him. .  I 
find  myself  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  body 
and  mind,  and  the  umon~  is  so  intimate,  that  the 
one  appears  to  perish,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
other.  In  attempting  to  reconcile  this  last  evil, 
death,  and  the  many  more  that  lead  to  it,  with  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  that  I  see  di8pla3red 
on  many  other  occasions,  I  find  that  I  have  strong 
aspirings  after  a  state  that  may  surviVe  this  appa* 
rent  dissolution,  and  I  find  that  I  have  this  feeling 
in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  my  species ;  I 
find  also  on  looking  within,  that  I  have  a  mind 
capable  of  much-^l^giier  delights  -Uiaa  matter  or 
earth  can  afibrd.  On  looking  still  more-  closely 
into  myself,  I  find  every  reason  tor  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  state- <>f  existence  I  ever  enjoyed  ;  I 
can  recollect  no  other,  I  am  conscious  of  no 
other.  Here  then  I  stand  as  upon  a  point  acknow- 
ledged, that  this  world  is  the  first  stage  of  exist- 
ence to  that  con^und  animal  man,  and  that  it  is 
to  him  at  least  the  first  link  in  that  order  of  things 
in  which  mind  is  united  to  matter.  May  not  then 
this  present  state,  be,  as  relates  to  mind,  a  state  of 
infancy  and  childhood,  where  the  elements  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  progressive  state  are  to  be 
received  and  acquired  ;  and  may  not  such  be  neces- 
sarily a  state  of  discipline ;  and  may  not  an  all- 
wise    aiid  all-perfect  Being,  take  less  delight  in 

!?• 
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creating  stones  and  blocks,  and  in  making  them 
capable  of  eternal  happiness,  than  in  ultimately 
granting  this  gloriouS>  boon  to  creat^ires  whom  he 
had  formed  inteUectual  and  responsible  1  And  is 
not  this  supposition  far  less  absurd  and  monstrous, 
than  to  conclude  the  Deity  unjust,  and  the  volun- 
tary author  of  evil,  necessary  from  his  prescience 
thav  foresaw  it,  yet  permitted  it ;  and  gratuitous 
from  his  power,  that  could,  yet  would  not  prevent 
it  ?  Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions  hy  look- 
ing into  myself,  I  then  look  to-  things  around  me, 
and  without  me,  and  I  find  an  external  state  of 
things,  corresponding  precisely  with  these  internal 
conclusions.  I  find  a  mixed  state  and  cppdition  to 
be  the  lot  of  man ;  he  has  much  of  good  to  enjoy, 
and  much  of  evil  4;e  encounter,  and  the  more  or  the 
less  of  either  I '  observe .  depends  in  very  many 
instances  on  himself.  I  farther  find  that  this  is  no 
particular  discovery  of  mine,  that  it  has  struck  the 
pfofoundest  thinkers,  and  the  justest  Feasbners  of 
all  ages,  quite  as  forcibly,  and  been  much  better 
expressed.  -I  farther  see  that  a  state  of  discij^ne 
naturally  presupposes  for  its  proper  theati:^  a  mixed 
state  of  good  and  of  evil,  since-  a  mix«d  state 
alone  it  is,  that  calls  many  virtues  into  action, 
tliat  could  not  be  exercised  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
such  for  instance,  as  benevolence  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  others,  or  resignation  in  bearing  our 
OAvn.  In  sliort,  I  find  it  to  be  precisely  what  I  don- 
ceive  mind  iaks  compound  state  might  most  natu- 
rally require,  namely  a  state  of  discipline,  with 
quite  enough  of  good  to  keep  intellectual  a^ente 
from  despair,  and  quite  enough  of  evil  to  Keep 
them  from  presumption ;  good  also,  not  so  independ- 
ent of  our  exertions,  as  to  justify  our  idleness. 
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and  evil  not  su  necessary  and  unavoidable  as  to 
paralyse  us  with  despondency. 

I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  permission  of 
those  phenomena  that  have  been  termed  supernatu- 
ral, since  the  era  of  the  apostles  ;  and  if  there  be 
any  who  tliink  they  have  witnessed  such  things, 
they  should  reflect  that  there  is  this  hazard  in 
divulging  them, — they  voluntarily  wedge  themselves 
up  into  the  awkward  dilemma  of  being  considered 
either  as  liars,  or  fools.  To  withhold  our  assent  to 
such  things  if  we  have  witnessed  them  is  difficult ; 
but  to  give  our  assent  to  them  because  they  have 
been  witnessed  by  others,  is  absurd.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hume  will  apply,  and  is 
conclusive  against  all  such  phenomena,  subsequent 
to  the  era  slated  above ;  for  here  we  trust  not  to 
experience,  but  to  testimony,  and  it  is  contrary  to 
our  experience  that  such  superhuman  appearances 
should  be  true^  but  it  is  not  contrary  io  our  expe- 
rience that  the  human  testimony,  by  which  they 
are  supported,  should  be  false.  I  know  not  which 
is  most  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
to  believe  in  such  things,  if  they  have  never  hap- 
pened, or  to  disbeUeve  them,  if  thi9y  have.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  to  deny  them,  even  in  opposition  to  our 
4nDn  experience,  would  savou)*  less  strongly  of  pre- 
sumption, than  to  admit  them  on  the  bare  testimony 
of  others,  would  of  weakness  ;  and  the  advocates 
of  supernatural  appearances  having  happened  in 
modem,  times,  are  sure  to  be  in  the  minority,  not 
only  as  to  number,  but  also  as  to  weight. 

Early  impressions  are  not  easily  erased;  the 
virgin  wax  is  fidthful  to  the  signet,  and  subsequeni 
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impressions  serve  rather  to  indent  the  former  ones, 
than  to  eradicate  them.  To  change  the  metaphor, 
we  might  say  that  the  new  cask  takes  its  odour 
from  the  first  wine  that  it  receives  ;  what  may  be 
poured  in  afterwards,  will  he  contained,  but  the 
first  is  imMbed.  Rousseau  carried  his  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  of  all  literary  contemporSLries^  almost 
to  phrenzy.  A  social  savage  oh  this  point,  he 
recoiled  as  sullenly  from  the  courtesy  of  Hume,  as 
from  the  caustic  of  Voltaire.  This  enigma  in  his 
character  may  be  solved,  by  recollecting  that  when 
he  was  clerk  to  M.  Dupin,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
dine  at  his  table  on  those  days  when  the  hterati 
assembled  there.  Even  then  he  felt  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  despised  him,  who,  *  like^  the  base  Judian 
threw  a  pearl  away  richer  than  all  his  tribe*  There- 
fore he  commenced  his  campaign  with  no  veiy  cha- 
ritable feelings'  for  his  contemporaries ;  but  entered, 
says  Grimm,  the  field  of  literature,  as  Marios  re-en- 
tered Rome,  l»reathing  revenge,  and  remembeTiag 
the  Marshes  of  Mintuma. 


In  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  Itd^^iomsts 
who  have  believed  too  much,  have  been. more 
inclined  to  violence  and  persecution,  than  those 
who  have  believed  too  little. — ^I  suspect  the  reason 
is,  that  indifference  is  a  much  less  active  principle 
than  enthusiasm. 


We  seek  the  society  of  the  ladies  witK^a  viiBw  to 
be  pleased,  rather  than  to  be  instructed ;  and  are 

*  I  here  allude  to  Rousseau's  apprecwtionL  of  kbmMetfi  but 
he  was  a  pearl,  I  should  have'  no  objection  to  bay  tX  laj 
fiody  if  I  eould  only  sell  hun  at  his  own. 
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more  gratified  by  those  who  will  talk,  than  by  those 
that  are  silent;  for  if  they  talk  well^we  are  doubly 
delighted  to  receive  information  from  ^  pleasant  a 
source,  and  if  they  are  at  times  a  Uttle  out  in  their 
conclusions,  it  is  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  set 
them  right.  Therefore,  1  would  have  the  ladies 
indulge  with  somewhat  less  of  reserve  in  the  free- 
dom of  conversation,  notwithstanding  the  remark 
of  him  who  said  with  more  of  point  than  of  poUte- 
ness,  that  they  were  the  very  reverse  of  their  own 
mirrors  ;  fojr  the  ou^  reflected,  without  talking ;  but 
the  other  talked,  without  reflecting. . 

If  an  author  write  better  than  his  contempora- 
ries, they  win  term  him  a  plagiarist ;  if  as  well,, a 
pretender ;  but  if  worse,  he  may  stand  some  chance 
of  commendation,  as  a  genius  of  some  promise, 
from  whom  much  may  be  expected  by  a  due  atten- 
tion to  their  good  counsel  and  advice.  When  a 
dull  author  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  best  thin^ 
he  can  do  for  his  lame,  i^  to  die  before  he  can  follow 
it ;  his  brother  dullards  will  in  this  case  club  their 
eflbrts  to  confer  upon  him  one  year  of  immortality^ 
a  boon  which  few  of  them  could  realize  for  them- 
selves ;  and  this  year  of  fame  may  be  even  extended 
to  two,  provided  the  candidate  can  be  proved  to 
have  died  on  classic  ground,  and  to  have  been 
buried  within  the  verge  of  the  meanderings  of  the 
Tiber,  or  the  murmurings  of  the  M^elissus. 

A  torrent  of  declamation,  where  all  is  sound  and 
verbiage,  has  often  served  the  ends  of  the  oppres- 
sor, and  proved  more  fatal  to  the  oppressed,  than 
any  force  of  argument  or  reason  that  could  be 
brought  against  him ;  as  an.  expert  swimmer  is  in 
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more  danger  from  the  foam  of  the  surf,  than  from 
the  deepest  water  of  the  ocean  ;  for.  althou^  the 
former  has  no  profundity,  it  has  also  no  buoyancy, 
neither  can  the  voice  of  distress  be  heard  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  breakers. 


The  British  Constitution  is  the  proudest  political 
monument  of  the  combined  and  progressive  wis- 
dom of  man :  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world 
its  preservation  ought  to  be  prayed  for,  as  a  choice 
and  peerless  model,  uniting  all  the  beauties  of  pro- 
portion, with  all  -the  solidity  of  strengrth.  But 
nothing  human  is  perfect,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  this  proud  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom wants  that  which  its  earlier  designers  had 
conceived  that  it  possessed ;  a  self^preserving 
power.  Those  therefore  are  its  truest  friends  who 
are  most  vigilant  and  imremitting  in  their  efforts  to 
keep  it  from  corruption,  and  to  guard  it  from  decay ; 
whose  veneration,  as  it  regards  what  it  has  been, 
and  whose  affection,  as  relates  to  what  it  may  be, 
is  exceeded  only  by  their  fears  for  its  safety,  when 
they  reflect  upon  what  it  is.  And  it  is  a  feeing  as 
dishonourable  to  those  who  entertain  it,  as  unme- 
rited by  those  against  whom  it  is  entertained,  to 
suspect  that  those  hiDarts  and  hands  that  are  most 
zealous  and  vigilant  in  preserving  this  beautifrd 
fabric  from  decay,  would  not  be  equally  brave  and 
energetic  in  def^ding  it  from  danger. 

It  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principle, 
than  a  man  of  none,  for  fie  may  be  ruined  through 
his  scruples.  Knavery  is  supple,  and  *  can  bend ; 
but  Honesty  is  firm  and  upright,  and  yields  not. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Bossuet  bishppof 
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Meaux,  recommended  Louie  the  Fourteenth  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  Fenelon,  archbishop  of 
Cambray,  as  to  his  marriage  with  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 


A  calumniator  w0]  sometimes  tell  truths  that  are 
injurious  to  himself,  if  by  doing  so,  he  can  gain 
believers  as  to  those  falsehoods  which  he  circulates 
of  another.  Thms  Rousseau,  who  ha4  much  me* 
thod  in  his  madness^  and  more  malice,  has  shown 
that  his  reputation  w^  less  dear  to  him  than  his 
revenge  ;  for  he  bespatters  hims^  with  infamy  in 
his  confessions^  only  to  make  that  dirt  stick  the 
stronger,  which  he  accumulates  upon  others,  and 
affects  the  greatest  candour,  only  to  exercise  the 
greatest  cruelty. 


The  French  Revolution*  was  a  machine  invented 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  manirfacturing 
liberty ;  but  it  had  neither  lever-clogs,  nor  adjust- 
ing powers,  and  the  consequences  were,  that  it 
worked  so  rapidly  that  it  destroyed  its  own  invent- 
ors, and  set  itself  on  fire. 

*  That  France,  having  no  materials  to  woz|^  with,  hat 
Biich  as  could  be  found  in  the  heads  of  Frenchmen,  should 
merge  into  a  military  despotism,  required  no  prophet  to 
foretelL  Bonaparte  said  that  on  his  return  from  Egjrpt,  he 
found  the  Constitution  in  abeyance,  and  the  crown  upon 
the  ground.  He  stooped  down  and  picked  it  up.  He  bad 
not,  like  Washington,  the  courage  to  spurn  the  glittering 
bauble,  but  he  mul  the  art  to  mue  despotism  paUlablod — 
He  gave  to  Frenchmen  conauest  in  the  room  of  freedom : 
and  while  he  contracted  their  liberties,  enlarged  their  prison; 
holding  our  to  them  this  compensation,  yon  duM  be  masttnof 
Europe  9nd  my  almu§. 
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Metaphysicians  hav«  been  learning  their  lesson 
for  the  last  four  thousand  years,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  they  should  now  begin  to  teach  us  something. 
Can  any  of  the  tribe  inform  us  why  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind  are  carried  on  with  undiminished 
strength  and  activity  in  dreams,  except  the  judg- 
ment, which  alone  is  suspended,  and  dormant? 
This  faculty  of  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  totaji  ineffi- 
cieficy  during  dreams ;  let  any  man  carefully  exa- 
mine his  own  experience  on  this  subject,  and  he 
will  find  that  the  most  glanng  incongruities  of  time, 
the  most  palpable  contradictions  of  place,  and  the 
grossest  absurdities  of  circumstance,  are  most 
glibly  swallowed  down  by  thei  dreamer,  without  the 
slightest  dissent  of  demurrage  of  the  judgment. 
The  moment  we  are  wide  awake,  the  judgment 
reassumes  her  functions,  and  shocks  iis  with  sur- 
prise at  a  credulity  that  even  in  sleep  could  recon- 
cile such  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies.  I  remember 
that  on  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  gentleman 
of  no  mean  acquirement,  he  informed  me  of  a  curi- 
ous circumstance  with  respect  to  himself.  He 
dreamt  that  he  saw  the  funeral  of  an  intimate  friend, 
and  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  dream,  he  met 
his  dead  friend  walking  in  the  streets,  to  whom  he 
imparted  the  melancholy  tidings,  without  experienc- 
mg,  ai  the  timey  the  remotest  feehng  as  to  the  mon- 
strous absufdity  of  the  communication;  neither 
was  his  conviction  of  that  event  shaken  in  the 
slightest  degree,  until  he  awoke,  by  this  sistoundiog 
proof  of  its  falsehood.  The  only  plausible  account 
that  offers  itself  to  my  mind,  as  to  the  phenomenon 
of  this  suspension  of  the  judgment,  seems  to  be 
this  ;  all  dreams  are  a  piece  of  vivid  painting  to 
Ai^  fnind^s  eyeivre  clearly  see  all  that  We  dream 
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about ;  there  is  no  doubt,  and  of  course  no  reason- 
ing, for  the  panorama  is  before  us,  and  all  its 
objects  are  oculis  suhjecta  fidelihus,^  As  alldreainSi 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect  my  own,  or  find  out  by  in- 
"quiring  of  others,  seem  to  be  produced  by  vivid 
paintings  on  the  mind's  eye,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  very  curious  inquiry  of  what  forms,  shapes,  or 
figures,  are  the  dreams  of  those  composed  who 
have  been  bom  blind ;  do  they  ever  dream  ?  and  if 
they  do,  can  they  explain  what  they  have  been 
dreaming  about,  by  any  reference  to  outward  ob- 
jects which  they  have  never  seen  ?  I  merely  sug- 
gest these  hints  for  the  use -of  those  who  have 
leisure  and  opportunity  for  such  investigations*^ 

It  is  curious  that  some  learned  dunces,  because 
they  can  write  nonsense  in  languages  that  are  dead, 
should  despise  those  that  can  talk  sense,  in  lan- 
guages that  are  living.  To  acquire  a  few  tongues, 
says  a  French  writer,  is  the  task  of  a  few  years, 
but  to  be  eloquent  in  one,  is  the  labour  of  a  l^e. 

In  writing,  we  should  be  careful  to  introduce  no 
arguments  that  are  controvertible ;  arguments  are 
like  soldiers,  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  who  Uke  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylae,  are  capable  of  defending 
a  post,  than  a  number  like  those  m3nriad8  of  Per- 
sians that  accompanicc^  Xerxes,  and  that  served 
only  to  swell  the  triumph  and  augment  the  fame  of 
the  victor.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should 
be  careful  to  have  a  *  corps  elite*  of  good  argu- 
ments, rather  than  to  increase  their  number  by  an 
addition  of  any  that  are  weak,  which  is  this :  our 

*  LaU  before  tkefidU^  «fif.— Pos. 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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adversary  will  not  fail  to  reply  to  those  that  are 
weak,  and  by  overcoming  them,  will  take  the  credit, 
and  often  gain  it  too,  of  having  conquered  those 
that  are  strong ;  for  as  in  fortifications,  extended 
works  are  seldom  without  some  points  thajt  are 
weak,  so  in  controversy,  multiplied  arguments  are 
seldom  without  soine  positions  that  are  indefensi* 
ble.  In  conversation  also,  no  less  than  in  writing, 
a  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  insisted  on  above, 
might  be  recommended,  if  we  would  wish  wholly 
to  avoid  the  caustic  sarcasm  uttered  by  Bentlcy  to 
one  whose  tongue  like  the  race-horse  went  the 
faster  the  less  weight  it  carried,  namely,  (jhat  he 
showed  his  learning  to  the  ignorant,  but  his  igno- 
rance to  the  learned.  In  fact,  if  men  would  coiid^e 
their  talk  to  those  subjects  only  which  they  under- 
stand, that  which  St.  John  informs  us  took  place  once 
in  heaven,  would  happen  very  frequently  on  earth, 
*  silence  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour.^  Halley, 
the  great  mathematician,  dabbled  not  a  little  in  infi- 
delity ;  he  was  lather  too  fond  of  introducing  this 
subject ;  and  once  when  he  had  descanted  some- 
what freely  on  it,  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this 
observation :  I  always  attend  to  yoy.  Dr.  Halley, 
with  the  greatest  deference,  when  you  do  us  the 
honour  to  converse  on  astronomy  or  the. mathema- 
tics, because  these  are  subjects  that  you  have 
industriously  investigated,  and  which  you  well 
understand ;  but  religion  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
.  always  hear  you  with  pain,  because  this  is  a  sub- 
ject which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and 
do  not  comprehend ;  you  despise  it  because  you 
have  not  studied  it,  and  you  will  not  study  it, 
because  you  despise  it. 
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To  ciHre  us  of  our  immoderate  love  of  gain,  we 
should  seriously  consider  how  many  goods  there 
are  that  money  will  not  purchase,  and  these  the 
best ;  and  how  many  evils  there  are  that  money 
will  not  remedy,  and  these  the  worst.  An  ancient 
philosopher  of  Athens,  where  the  property  of  the 
wealthy  was  open  to  the  confiscations  of  the 
informer,  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  fortune 
by  the  following  reflection :  I  have  lost  my  money, 
and  with  it  my  cares  ;  for  when  I  was  rich,  I  was 
afraid  of  every  poor  man,  but  now  that  I  am  poor, 
every  rich  man  is  afraid  of  me.    . 


A  thorough-paced  knave  will  rarely  quarrel  with 
one  whom  he  can  cheat  His  revenge  is  plimder ; 
therefore  he  is  usually  the  most  forgiving  of  beings, 
upon  the  principle  that  if  he  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture, he  must  defend  himself,  and  this  does  not  suit 
a  man  whose  vocation  it  is  to  keep  his  hands  in  the 
pockets  fii  another. 


Ladies  of  Fashion  starve  their  happiness  to  feed 
their  vanity,  and  their  love  to  feed  their  pride. 


Great  wits,  who  pervert  their  talents  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  morality,  have  to  answer  for  all  the 
evil  that  lesser  wits  may  accomplish  through  their 
means,  even  to,  the  end  of  time*  A  heavy  Toad  of 
responsibility,  where  the  mind  is  still  aUve  to  do 
mischief,  when  the  hand  it  animated  is  dust.  Men 
of  talent  may  make  a  breach  in  morality,  at  which 
men  of  none  may  enter,  as  a  citadel  may  be  carried 
by  muskets,  after  a  road  has  been  battered  out  for 
them  by  cannon. 
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There  is  this  of  good  in  real  evils,  they  deliver 
us  while  they  last  from,  the  petty  despotiism  of  all 
that  were  imaginary.  . 

There  are  many  morzl  Actaeons,  who  are  as  mise- 
rably devoured  by  objects  of  their  own  choosing, 
as  was  the  fabulous  one,  by  his  own  hounds. 

He  that  threatens  us,  not  having  the  power  to 
harm  us,  would  .perhaps  do  jso  if  he  could  ;  but  he 
that  threatens,  having  the  power,  is  not  much  to  be 
feared.  A  man  in  a  p^oxysm  of  passion,  may 
exclaim,  I  would  stab  you  if  I  had  a  sword,  and 
perhaps  he  would  be.  as  good  as  his  word ;  but  he 
that  has  a  «word,  will'eidiet  use  it  without  threaten- 
ing, or  threaten  without  \ising  it. 


Women  of  superior  acquirements,  and  of  sterling 
qualifications,  if  they  can  so  far  forget  them- 
selves as  to  envy  pretty  fools  the  little  attentions 
they  receive  from  prating  coxcombs,  act  as  ab- 
surdly as  if  they  were  to  begrudge  the  fly  her 
paramour,  or  the  moth  her  may.  Madame  de 
Stael,  however,  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that 
she  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  the  brightest 
qualities  of  the  mind,  for  that  which  niggard  nature 
had  denied  her,  the  perishable  but  attractive  beau- 
ties of  the  body.  A  sentiment,  after  all,  mcHie  dis*^ 
creditable  {)erhap8  to  our  sex  than  to.  herself. 

A  man  who  succeeds  to  his  father's  reputation, 
must  be  greater  than  him  to  be  considered  as 
great;  but  he  that  succeeds  to  his  father's liches, 
will  have  to  encounter  no  such  deduction.  The 
popular  opinion  adds  to  our  means,  but  diminished 
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our  merits ;  and  it  is  not  an  unsafe  rule  to  believe 
iess  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  ^  man's  fortune, 
and  more  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  hi»  fame. 

Could  any  nostrum  be  discovered  that  would 
considerably  lengthen  the  Ufe  of  man,  this  specious 
good  would  be  a  real  evil  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  first,  by  -diminishing  the  value  t)f  th^ 
reversions .  of  virtue,  by  postponing  the  period  of 
iheir  realization,  and  secondly,  by  giving  longevity 
to  the  development,  and  permanence  to  the  pros- 
perity of  vice. 

Extemporaneous  and  oral  harangues  will  always 
have  this  advantage  over  those  that  are  read  from 
a  manuscript.  '  Every  burst  of  eloquence  or  spark 
of  genms  they  may  contain,  however  studied  they 
may  have  been  before  hand,  will  appear  to  the 
audience  to  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  talent.  Whereas  similar  efforts,  when  written, 
although  they  might  not  cost  the  writer  h^f  the  time 
in  his  closet,  will  never  be  appreciated  as  any  thing 
more  than  the  slow  efforts  of  long  study,  and  labo- 
rious application ;  *  olebunt  oleum,  etsi  non  dleant  ;** 
and  this  circumstance  it  is  that  gives  such  peculiar 
success  to  a  pointed  reply,  since  the  hearers  are 
certain,  in  this  case,  that  the  eloquence  arises  ex  re 
nataj  and  that  the  brilhancy  has  been  elicited  from 
the  collision  of  another  mind,  as  rapidly  as  the 
spark  from  the  steel. 

There  can  be  no  Christianity  where  there  is  no 
charity  ?  but  the  censorious  cultivate  the  forms  of 

*  Tkqf  wiU  tmeil  of  oil,  though  they  eoiUain  iMiie.— PvB. 
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religion,  that  they  may  mor^  ^eely  indulge  in  the 
only  pleasure  of  their  lives,  that  of  calumniating 
those,  who  to  their,  other  failings  add  not  the  sin  of 
hypocrisy.  But  hypocrisy  can  beat  calumny  even 
at  her  own  weapons,  and  can  feign  forgiveness, 
while  shd  feels  resentment  and  meditates  revenge. 

Those  who  take  their  opinion  oi  women  firom 
the  reports  of  a  rake,  wiU  be  no  nearer  the  truth, 
than  those  who  take  their  opinions  of  men  firom 
the  lips  of  a  prostitute. 

He  that  knowingly  defends  the  wrong  side  of  a 
question,  payjs  a  very  bad  compliment  to  all  his 
hearers ;  it  is  ki  plain  English  this.;,  falsehood,  sup- 
ported by  my  talents,  is  stronger  than  truth  sfup- 
ported  by  yours. 

The  horrible  catastrophes  that  ^metimes  happen 
to  the  vicious,  are  ^  saliitary  to  ethers  by  their 
warning,  as  the  most  brilliant  reward^  of  the  vir- 
tuous are  by  their  example.  And  on  the  contrary, 
th^  successes  of  the  bad,  and  the  suff^rii^gs  of  the 
good,  might  make  us  tremble  for  llie  interests  of 
virtue,  were  not .  these  very  things  the  strongest 
proofs  of  an  hereafter^  ■ 

/ 

The  upright^  if  he  suffer  calumny  to  move  ium, 
fears  the  tongue  of  m^an  more  than  the.eye  of  Gojd. 

The  secret  of  some  men's  attractions  might  be 

safely  told  to  all  the  world ;  for  under  any  other 

management  but  that  of  the  possessor,  they  would 

cease  to  attract     Those  who  attempted  to  imitate 

them,   would,  find  that  they  had  got  the  fiddle, 
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but  not  the  jiddle-stick ;  the  puppet-«how,  but  not 
punch. 

■»•'         '" 

How  happens  it  th^t  all  men  envy  us  our  wealth, 
but  that  no  man  envies  us  our  health  ?  The  reason 
perhaps  is  this  :  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  lose 
our  wealth,  without  some  one  being  the  better  for  i^, 
by  gaining  that  which  we  have  lost ;  but  no  one  is 
jealous  of  ua,  o!i  account  of  our  health,  because  if 
we  were  to  lose  that,  this  woidd  be  a  loss  that  bet- 
ters no  one. 


Some  men  are  very  entertainmg  for  a  first  inter- 
viewj  but  after  that  they  are  exhausted,  and  run 
out  5  on  a  second  meeting  we  shall  fiixd  them  very 
flat  and  monotonous ;  hke  hand-organs,  we  have 
heard  all  their  tunes ;  but  unlike  those  instruments, 
they  are  not  new  barrelled  so  easily^ 


He  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to 
root  out  a  vice,  ^euld  go  a  little  farther,  and  try  to 
plant  in  a  virtue  in  its  place,  otherwise  he  will  have 
his  labour  to  renew ;  a  strong  soil  that  has  produced 
weeds,  may  be  made  to  produce  wheat,  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  make  it  produce 
nothing. 


Would  moraU^  suffer  more  from  a  philosopher, 
wtoo,  like  Arcesilauj,  decried  it  by  his  words,  but 
supported  it  by  his  deeds  ;  or  from  him  who,  Uke 
Aristippus,  gave  sobriety  his  praise,  but  sensuality 
his  practice?  Some  preceptors,  perceiving  th&s 
dilemma,  have  run  upon  both  the  horns  of  it,  m 
endeavouring  to  escape  them,  and  have  taught  m 
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what  we  ought  to  do  by  their  precept,  and  yriiaX 
we  ought  not  to  do  by  their  example. 

When  we  are  in  the  company  of  sensible  men, 
we  ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  of  talking  too  much, 
lest  we  lose  two  good  things,  their  good  opinion, 
and  our  own  improvement,  and  disclose  one  thing 
which  had  better  have  been  concealed,  our  self- 
sufficiency  ;  for  what  we  have  to  say,  we  know, 
but  what  they  have  to  say,^  we  know  not. 

Pride  either  finds  a  desert,  or  makes  one  ;  sub- 
mission cannot  tame  its  ferocity,  nor  satiety  fill  its 
voracity,  and'  it  requires  very"  costly  food — ^its 
keeper's  happiness. 

Love  is  an  alchymist  that  can  transmute  poison 
into  food — and  a  spaniel,  that  prefers  even  punish- 
ment from  one  hand«  to  caresses  from  another. 
But  it  is  in  love,  as  in  war,  we  are.ofieii  more 
indebted  for  our  success  to  the  weaknesa  of  the 
defence,  than  to  the  energy  of  the  attack ;  for 
mere  idleness  has  ruined  more  women  than  passion, 
vanity  more  than  idleness,  and  credulity  more  than 
either. 


Calumny  crosses  oceans,  scales  mountains,  and 
traverses  deserts,  with  greater  ease  than  the  Scy- 
thian Abaris,  and  Uke  Atm,  rides  upon  a  poisoued 
arrow. 


It  is  pleasant  enough  for  a  by-stander  whor  hap- 
pens to  be  in  ihe  secret,  to  note  the  double  decep- 
tion, and  the  reciprocal  hypocrisy  that  is  constiuotly 
going  on  between  the  young  and  the  old,  in  this 
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wicked  and  transitory  worid.  The  young  are  con- 
stantly paying  every  kind  of  attention  to  the  old, 
without  feeling  the  slightest  esteem,  and  the  old 
are  as  constantly  levying  the  discount  of  their  post 
obits  from  the  young,  without  intending  the  smallest 
remuneration.  I  remember  a  rich  old  gentleman 
at  college,  who  constantly  calculated  the  state  of 
his  health,  hy  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  mercenary 
attentions.  Some  little  time  before  he  died,  his 
physician  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  much  better ;  it  would  not  do,  he  had  just  dis- 
covered, he  said,  six  fatal  symptoms  in  his  own 
case, — three  presents,  and  three  visits  in  one  day 
from  his  dear  friend  Mr,  H, 

Evils  in  the  journey  of  Ufe,  are  like  the  hills 
which  alarm  travellers  upon  their  road ;  they  both 
appear  great  at  a  distance,  but  when  we  approach 
them  we  find  that  they  are  far  less  insurmountable 
than  we  had  conceived. 


If  a  man  could  make  gold,  he  would  incur  a 
double  danger,  first,  from  his  own  avarice,  and 
secondly  from  thew  avarice  of  other  men.  The 
first  would  make  liim  a  slave,  or  the  second  a  pri- 
soner ;  for  princes  and  potentates,  would  thiiik  a 
goldmaker  a  very  convenient  member  of  their 
exchequer;  and  as  there  would  be  very  httle 
chance  of  his  dismissal,  they  would  take  care  that 
he  should  not  enjoy  a  sinecure  place. 

In  the  preiacd  to  the  first  volume  of  Lacon,  I 
have  observed  that  there  are  but  two  modes  to 
obtain  celebrity  in  authorship,  discovery,  or  con- 
quest.   Discovery,  by  saying  what  none  otliei  s  have 
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said,  with  this  proviso,  that  it  be  trae  as  well  as 
new ;  and  conquest,  by  saying  what  others  have 
said,  but  with  more  point,  brevity,  and  brightness. 
To  demand  that  any  writer,  be  his  powers  or  cali- 
bre what  they  may,  should  avail  himself  of  no 
materials  whatever,  except  those  that  arise  out  of 
his  own  resources  and  invention,  is  as  unjust  and 
extravagant  as  it  would  be  to  insist  that  a  Michael 
Angelo  or  a  Canova,  should  have  no  credit  for  a 
statue,  because  thsy  did  not  create*  the  block  of 
marble  from  which  it  was  produced. 

'  Queis  duke  est  digito  monstrari  €t  dicier  hie  e^.'f 

Pericles  overrated  the  paltry  distinction,  if  he 
were  so  pleased  as  we  are  told  he  was,  by  being 
pointed  out  to  a  stranger^  the  streets  of  Athens ; 
for  the  very  same  thing  happens  every  day  in  Lon- 
don, to  Cribb  the  champion.  Yet  London  is  a  far 
superior  city  to  Athens,  and  Cribb  a  far  ixiferior 
man  to  Pericles. 


There  are  some  horses  full  of  figure,  that  bend 
the  knee,  plant  the  hoof,  and  th^ow  in  their  haunches 
to  admiration,  but  with  all  these  qualifications, 
they  possess  little  or  no  speed,  cannot  carry  weight, 
and  when  put  to  the  proof,  are  hc^ow  beat  by 

*  Readers  of  taste  and  candour  will  perceive  the  drift  of 
tliis  article,  and  apply  it,  if  not  according  to  m^  hopes, 
assuredly  according  to  my  deserts.  I  am  certun  it  is  a  very 
easy  tiling  to  find  fault  with  a  work  embridng  so  many 
topics  as  this  which  I  have  attempted,  and  I  am  as  certain 
that  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thine  to  produce  something 
similar,  but  superior ;  I  shall  most  ueety  fer|;ive  the  one,  to 
those  who  shall  accomplish  the  other.. 

t 7^ — : — To  whom  ^Ha  aweet. 

When  gazers  poinHngf  Vihiaptr^  *R  ia  he.*- 
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Steeds  of  far  less  showy  acquirements.  By  the 
gentlemen  on  the  turf,  knowmg  in  horseflesh,  these 
animals  are  significantly  ieTmedJUu-eatcIiers,  This 
term  should  not  be  monopolised  by  quadrupeds ; 
and  there  is  a  large  room  in  the  vicinity  of  West- 
minster, where  some  bipeds  may  be  both  heard  and 
seen,  who,  as  they  possess  all  the  quahties  stated 
above,  ought  not  to  be  denied  the  designation. 


Some  men  commence  life  in  a  career  of  honesty, 
but  meet. with  so  many  disappointments  that  they 
are  obliged  to  disrobe  themselves  of  their  con- 
science, for  fear  it  should  grow  as  threadbare  as  their 
coat, '  Declinant  cursus,  aurumque  volubtle  toUitnt,^* 
This  is  a  degradation  that  will  happen  to  most  men, 
whose  principles  are  rooted  only  on  earth,  unre- 
freshed  by  the  dews  of  heaven.  Such  men  begin 
well,  but  end  ill ;  like  a  certain  lawyer,  who  on 
being  asked  why  he  defended  so  many  bad  causes, 
replied  that  he  did  so  because  he  had  lost  so 
many  good  ones. 


It  has  often  struck  me  that  most  of  those  argu-' 
ments  which  are  adduced  as  pregnant  with  conso- 
lation under  our  misfortunes,  are  not  an  alleviation 
but  an  aggravation  of  our  ills,  and  that  they  derive 
what  UtUe  efficacy  they  possess,  solely  from  our 
selfishness.  Thus  if  our  friends  can  prove  to  us 
that  the,  calamity  under  which  we  labour  is  what 
all  are  liable  to,  that  none  will  in  the  end  be 
exempted  from  it,  and  that  many  others  are  now 
actually  suffering  under  it ;  these  melancholy  tru- 

*  Tkiff  9kim  ike  rmUf  emd  tneUk  the  eUppery  gioU.— Pub, 
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isms,  which  are  so  constantly  urged  as  matters  of 
consolation,  ought  rather,  to  a^benevolent  mind,  to 
be  a  matter  of  regret,  unless  mdeed  yre  have  the 
feelinga  of  a  Herod,  who  ordered  many  noHe  Jews 
to  be  executed  at  his  death  that  he  might  make 
sure  of  some  companions  in  calamity.  There 
would  indeed  be  something  in  such  reasoning,  if  it 
could  be  proved  that  an  evil  is  diminished  in  weight 
by  being  put  on  many  shoulders ;  but  life  is  a  cam- 
paign where  no  man's  knap3ack  is  one  jot  the 
lighter,  because  his  comrade  bears  one  too.  My 
fever  is  not  diminished,  because  I  suffer  it  in  an 
hospital,  nor  my  plague,  because  I  linger  in  a  laza- 
retto. Because  thousands  have  died  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  I  am  not  the  less  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  same  journey  in  the  maturity  of  manhood.  If 
indeed  my  friends  cite  instances  of  those  who 
have  borne  calamities  similar  to  my  own,  with  for- 
titude and  resignation,  this  indeed  is  a  proper  topic 
on  which  to  insist,  and  we  have  a  right  to  rejoice, 
not  because  they  had  the  same  calamities^  but 
because  they  have  borne  them  well.  But  after  all, 
I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  self-love  is  too 
apt  to  draw  some  consolation,  even  from  so  bitter  a 
source  as  the  calamities  of  others ;  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  think  so,  when  I  coi^ider  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition,  and  reflect  on  what  takes 
place  within  us,  with  respect  to  our  pleasures. 
The  sting  of  our  pains  is  diminished,  by  the  assur- 
ance that  they  are  common  to  all ;  but  from  feelings 
equally  egotistical,  it  unfortunately  happens,  that 
the  zest  and  relish  of  our  pleasures  is  heightened, 
by  the  contrary  consideration,  namely  that  they 
are  confined  to  ourselves.  This  conviction  it  is  that 
tickles  the  palate  of  the  epicure,  that  inflames  the 
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ardour  of  the  lover,  that  lends  ambition  her  ladder, 
and  extracts  the  thorns  from  a  crown 


Many  books  require  no  thought  from  those  who 
read  them,  and  for  a  very  simj^e  reason ; — they 
made  no  such  demand  upon  those  who  wrote  them. 
Those  works  therefore  are  the  most  valuable,  that 
set  our  thinking  faculties  in  the  fullest  operation. 
for  as  the  solar  Ught  calls  forth  all  the  latent  pow- 
ers and  dormant  principles  of  vegetation  contained 
in  the  kernel,  but  which,  without  such  a  stimulus, 
would  neither  have  struck  root  downwards,  nor 
borne  fruit  upwards,  so  it  is  with  the  Ught4;hat  is 
intellectual :  it  calls  forth  and  awakens  into  energy 
those  latent  principles  of  thought  in  the  minds  of 
others,  which  without  this  stimulus,  reflection  would 
not  have  matured,  nor  examination  improved,  nor 
action  embodied. 


There  is  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the 
upright  man  wiU  imitate  the  hypocrite ;  I  mean  in 
his  attempts  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  his 
fellow-men.  But  here  the  sin[iilarity  must  cease, 
for  their  respective  motives  are  wider  than  the  poles 
asunder ;  the  former  will  attempt  this  to  increase 
his  power  of  doing  good,  the  latter  to  augment  his 
means  of  doing  harm. 

Words  are  in  this  respect  like  water,  that  they 
often  take  their  taste,  flavour,  and  character,  from 
the  mouth  out  of  which  they  proceed,  as  the  water 
from  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  Thus 
were  a  spendthrift  to  discourse  of  generosity  with 
a  miser,  a  demagogue  tcftdeclaim  on  public  good  to 
a  patriot,  or  a  bigot  to  define  truth  to  a  philoso* 

Vol.  II.— 19 
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Some  men  will  admit  of  only  two  eorts  of  t 
lonce,  that  which  they  can  equal,  and  what 
term  a  still  higher,  that  which  they  can  aur 
as  to  tliose  efforts  that  beat  them,  they  would 
the  existence  of  such,  rather  than  acknow 
their  own  defeat.  They  are  dazzled  by-th( 
of  genius,  and  provoked  at  their  inability  te  ; 
at  it ;  (lierefore,  like  those  idolaters  that  U\ 
far  from  the  temple,  they  form  and  fashion  < 
little  leaden  image  of  their  own,  before  whicb 
fail  do\i'n  and  worship. 

Age  and  Love  associate  not;  if  they  are 
allied,  the  firmer  the  friendship,  the  more  fatal 
terinination ;  and  an  old  man,  like  a  spider,' 
never  make  love  without  beating  his  oWq  c 
watch. 


s  of  society  often  render  it  exp« 
not  to  utter  the  whole  truth,  the  interests  of  bc 
never ;  for  in  this  field  we  have  much  more  ti 
from  the  deficiency  of  truth,  than  from  its 
dance.  Some  writers,  and  even  mi  subject 
most  abstruse,  write  so  as  to  be  understoc 
others ;  firstly,  because  they  understand  i 
selves,  and  secondly,  because  they  withhold  nc 
from  the  reader,  but  give  him  all  that  they  : 
selves  possess.  For  I  have  before  observed 
clear  ideas  are  much  more  Ukely  lo  produce 
expressions,  than  clear  expressions  are  to  c& 

*  It  may  not  be  geoerBtl;  known  Ibat  the  nwla  tf 
EU|)pIicd  with  a.  liuJe  bladder,  somewhat  BiFnilar  to  a 
Biiit  tUat  ticking  noise  which  has  been  isnned  the 
watch,  is  nothing  more  Ihsn  the  sound  he  makes  upi 
IJilhappantua,  in  Older  to  eereatAe  and  ioaUan  kit  at 
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clear  ideas,  but  to  minds  of  tho  highest  order,  these 
two   things  are   reciprocally  to  each  other,  both 
cause  and  effect,  producing  an  efficiency  in  mind, 
somewhat  similar   to   momentum    in   machinery, 
where  the  weight  imparts  continuation  to  the  velo- 
city, and  the  velocity  imparts  power  to  the  weight 
In  Science,  therefore,  tho  whole  truth  must  be  told. 
The  boldest  political  writer  of  the  last  century  was 
once  asked  by  a  friend,  of  his,  a  brother  author  in 
the  l):irgaiu,  how  it  happened  that  whatever  came 
froui  his  pen  excited  so  great  a  sensation,  and  was 
instantly  read  by  o\Qiy  one,  whereas,  added  his 
friend,  wlien  I  write  any  thing,  no  such  effects  are 
discernible.     Sir,  said  the  former  in  reply,  if  I  were 
lo  take  a  shoe,  and  cut  it  longitudinally,  into  two 
equal  parts,  and  then  show  one  of  the  parts  so  cut, 
to  a  ravage,  and  ask  him  what  it  was  int^ded  for, 
ho  would  twist  it  and  turn  it  about  in  all  directions, 
and  presently  hand  it  back  again  to  me,  saying  he 
was  quite  puzzled,  and  could  not  say  for  what  it  was 
meant ;  but  if  I  were  to  show  the  same  savage  the 
whole  shoe,  instead  of  the  half  one,  he  would 
instantly  ireply  that  it  was  mcani  for  the  foot.     And 
this  is  Uie  difference  between  you  and  mo^ — ^yon 
show  people  h'.df  tlie  truth,   and  nobody  knows 
what  it  is  meant  for ;  but  1  show  them  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  and  then  every  body  knows  that  it  is 
meant  for  the  head. 


When  articles  rise',  the  consumer  is  the  first  that 
suffers,  and  when  they  fall,  he  is  the  last  that  gains. 

Bed*  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes ',  we  go  to  it  with 

*  As  a  proof  thatindulpcDcc  in  bed  has  a  two  fold  tondcncy 
to  shorten  Ufe,  1  shall  here  observe  tliat  Sir  John  SinclaiTi  ift 

i9* 
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leluctance,  yet  we  quit  it  with  regret ;  and  we  make 
up  our  miiids  every  night  to  leave  it  early,  but  we 
make  up  our  bodies  every  morning  to  keep  it  late. 

'  Evertere  domus  tolas  optantihis  ipsis^ 
Dii  faciles.* 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  the  verification  of 
this  line  of  the  satirist ;  and  our  history  is  httle  more 
than  an  exemplification  of  the  truth  it  contains.  With 
toil  and  trouble,  danger  and  difficulty,  we  pass  our 
hves  either  in  pursuing  evil;  under  the  semblance  of 
good,  or  of  fleeing  good,  under  the  semblance 
of  evil ;  desiring  that  which  we  ought  to  dread, 

liis  remarks  on  longevity,  discovered  that  it  was  incotnpa* 
til)l'3  with  every  walk  of  life,  with  every  profession,  habit 
or  occupiition,  save  and  except  the  peculiar  cases  of  those 
engatrcd  in  manufactories  of  articles  of  a  deleterious  and 
destructive  nature ;  as  for  instance,  the  oxydising  of  some 
oi*  the  uietals.  Qld  men,  it  would  seem,  were  to  be  found 
amongst  those  who  had  travelled  and  those  who  had  never 
been  out  of  their  own  parish.  Excess  could  produce  her 
veterans,  no  less  than  temperance,  since  some  had^kept  off 
the  grim  tyrant  by  libations  of  wine,  as  successfcdly  as  others 
by  potations  of  water;  and  some  by  copious  applications 
of  brandy  andof  ^in,  seem  to  have  kept  off  their  summons 
to  the  Land  of  Spirits.  In  short,  it  appeared  that  many,  who 
agreed  in  scarcely  any  thing  else,  agreed  in  bavins  attained 
lon<;evity.  But  there  were  only  two  questions,  in  i^ch  Uiey 
ail  agreed,  and  these  two  questions,  when  puL  were  alwayi 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  by  the  oldest  of  those  Green- 
wich and  Chelsea  pensioners  to  whom  they  were  proposed. 
The  questions  were  thus :  were  you  descended  fW>m  pa- 
tents of  good  stamina  ?  and  have  }f(M  been  in  the  habU  df 
early  rising  ?  Early  rising,  therefore,  not  only  mves  us  more 
life  in  the  same  number  of  pur  years,  but  ados  likewise  to 
their  number :  and  not  only  enables  us  to  enjoy  more  of 
existence  in  the  same  measure  of  time,  but  increases  also 
Aermeasarff, 
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and  dreading  that  which  we  ought  to  jrtesire ;  em- 
bracing that  which  turns  out  ia  torment,  and  avoid- 
ing that  which  would  become  a  cure."  The  reason 
is  to  be  found  in  our  o^vn  vanity,  which  dictates 
unto  us,  that  we  are  wiser  than  nattire,  or  nature's 
God ;  who  nevertheless  can  humble  us  in  spite  of 
all  our  pride,  foil  us  in  spite  of  all  our  wisdbm,  but 
who  can  also  in  spite  of  all  our  pre8umption,pardon, 
and  in  spite  of  all  our  folly,  save  us.  Pilgrimages 
were  performed,  masses  were  muttered,  and  solemn 
supplications  made,  to  insure  a  male  heir  to  the 
second  James :  the  prayers  of  the  righteous  pre- 
vailed, and  no  true  catholic  doubted  of  the  cause. 
But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  this  heir,  the  object 
of  the  father's  fondest  hopes,  and  fervent  prayers, 
proved  his  ruin ;  for  this  event  united  the  whole 
kingdom  in  the  firmness  of  despair,  against  the 
monarch.  The  nation  was  })repared,  to  tolerate  a 
Cathohc  ascendancy  for  the  life  of  James,  but  they 
now  saw  in  the  gift  of  an  heir,  all  hopes  of  a  pro- 
testa(it  succession  blasted  and  withered  before 
their  eyes;  the  people  rallied  and  the  monarch 
fled.  If  we  were  inclined  to  oome  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  for  an  elucidation  of  the  positions  stated 
above,  we  might  affirm  that  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion with  the  proudest  and  the  oldest  dynasty  in 
Europe^  was  an  event  which  Napoleon  might  have 
been  at  first  suspected  to  have  indulged  in,  rather 
as  a  gaudy  creature  of  his  ima^ation,  than  either 
the  legitimate  object  of  his  ambition,  or  the  attaina- 
ble idol  of  his  hope.  It  was  reahzed;  but  our 
adventurer  soon  found,  like  him  who  sighed  for 
Juno,  that  in  possessing  himself  of  the  royal  dame, 
he  had  embraced  a  cloud,  fraught  with  darknesa 
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that  eclipsed  liia  glory,  and  thunders  that  destroyed 
his  throne.  The  creature  and  the  champion  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  when  he  deserted  that  cause, 
he  was  nothing ;  suspected  by  his  old  associates, 
and  despised  by  his  new  ones,  he  was  wrong  whpn 
he  told  anEogliah  nobleman  at  Elba,  that  he  owed 
his  downfall  to  one  thing  alone,  *  that  of  having 
given  kings  credit  for  gratitude ;'  a  simplejr  causo 
might  have  been  assigned,  that  of  not  having  given 
Freochmencredit  for  memory. 


That  state  of  imperturbability  affected  by  some 
of  the  ancients,  and '  particularly  by  those  of  the 
school  of  Zeno,  is  more  Ukely  to  iftake  men  stocks 
and  stones,  than  saints  or  seraphs ;  and  to  root 
them  more  deeply  in  earth,  rather  than  to  exalt  them 
to  heaven.  For  it  is  far  more  "easyjiot  to  feel,  than 
always  to  feel  rightly,  and  not  to  act,  than  always 
to  act  well.  He  that  is  determined  to  admire  only 
that  which  is  beautiful,  imposes  a  much  harder 
task  upon  himseilf,  than  he  that  being  determined 
not  to  «ee  that  whicli  is  the  contrary,  effects  it,  by 
simply  shutting  his  eyes. 


Are  the  interests  of  science  best  promoted  by  a 
monarch,  Who,  hke  the  fourteenth  Louis,  rewards 
the  efforts  of  science  without  enjoying  them,  or  by 
one  who,  like  the  second  Charles,  has  taste  to 
enjoy  her  effort?,  but  not  UberaUty  to  reward' them  ? 
It  is  weU  when  both  the  taste  lo  appreciate,  and 
the  inclination  to  encourage,  are  united  in  a  royal 
head ;  they  form  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  dia- 
dem,  eafih  giving  and  receiving  lustre  from  each. 
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*  Vex  PopuU  Vox  Dei.*  The  voice  of  -the 
people  is  the  voice  of  GocL  This  axiom  has  mani- 
fold exceptions,  and  *  Populus  vult  decipi^  is  some- 
times much  nearer  the  truth  ;  Horace  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  when  he  extolled  that  infiexiUe 
integrity  which  was  not'  to  be  influenced  by  the 
*  Civium  ardor  prava^jubentiumfj  -  The  fury  of  the 
citizens  insisting  on  that  which  was  wrong.  But 
this  voice,  of  the  p^ple  has  not  only  been  violent 
where  it  was  wrong,  but  weak  and  inefficient  where 
it  was  right ;  for  the  million,  though  they  are  some- 
times as  strong  as  Sampson,  are  also  as  blind.  It 
happens,  that  most  of  those  great  events,  which 
have  been  pregnant  with  consequences  of  the 
highest  import  to  after  times,  have  beeh  carried, 
not  with  the  voice  of  the  people,  but  against  it; 
they  have  been  carried  by  active  and  er^ghtened 
minorities,  having  the  means,  in  open  contradiction 
to  the  will  and  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  These 
political  and  moral  whirlwinds,  eventually  produc- 
tive of  good,  have  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  breath  of  pubhc  ojmiion,  as  thunder^clouds 
against  the  wind.  But  to  show  the  truth  of  the 
position  stated  above,  that  popular  opinion  has  been 
but  weak  and  ineflficient^  even  when  it  was  right,  I 
might,  without  danger  of  being  contradicted,  affirm, 
that  if  heads  could  have  been  fairly,  counted^  Socra- 
tes would  not  have  been  sacrificed  in  Athens,  nor 
Charles  in  England,  nor  Lewis  in  France  ;  Rome 
would  not  have  been  deluged  in  blood  by  proscrip- 
tions at  the  instigation  of  a  cruel  triumvirate, -who 
met  to  sacrifice  friendship  at  the  shrine  of  revenge ; 

«  Thept^pU  love  to  he  deceived, — Pub. 

f  Thefitnftfihg  nub,  ever  demanding  what  i$wrong,r^'Fv9. 
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neither  would  Paris  have  been  disgraced  by  judi- 
cial murders,  conducted  by  such  a  wretch  as 
Robespierre,  who  had  nothing  brave  about  him 
but  the  boldness  with  which  he  believed  in  the 
want  of  that  quality  in  others.  These  things  are, 
if  possible,  more  degrading  to  the  people  that  per- 
mit them,  than  to  the  parties  that  perform  them, 
and  that  era  which  was  termed  4he  reign  of  terror, 
has  been  more  fitly  designated  as  *  the  reign  ofcow^ 
ardiceJ 


It  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  in  the  dotage, 
or  the  infancy  of  science.  A  question  that  involves 
its  own  answer-;  not  in  the  infancy,  because  we 
have  learnt  much;  not  in-the  dotage,  because  we 
have  much  to  learn.  The  fact  is,  we  are  in  a 
highly  progressive  state  of  improvement ;  and  it 
is  astonishing,  in  how  geometrical  a  ratio  the  march 
of  knowledge  proceeds.  Each  new  discovery 
afibrds  fresh  light  to  guide  us'  to  the  exploration  of 
another,  until  all  the  dark  cbmCTS  of  our  ignorance 
are  visited  by  the  rays.  Tilings  apparently  obscure, 
have  ultimately  illustrated  even  those  that  are  obvi- 
ous :  thus  the  alchymist,  in  his  very  failures,  has 
enlightened  the  chymist ;  and  the  visionary  astro- 
loger, though  constantly  false  in  his  proj^ecies, 
as  to  those  little  events  gcdng  on  upon  the  earth, 
has  enabled  the  astronomer  truly  to  predict  those 
great  events  that  are  taking  place  in  the  heavens. 
Thus  it  is  that  one  experiment  diffuses  its  sparks 
for  the  examination  of  a  second,  each  assisting 
each,  and  all  the  whole.  Discussion  and  investi- 
gation are  gradually  accomplishing  that  for  the 
intellectual  light,  which  refraction  and  reflation 
Aave  ever  doriQ  for  the  solar ;  and  it  is  now.  neither 
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hopeless  nor  extravagant  to  anticipate  that  glorious 
era,  when  truth  herself  shall  have  climbed  the 
zenith  of  her  meri(}ian,  and  shall  refresh  the  nations 
with  her  *  day-spring  from  on  high? 

Nations  will  more  readily  part  with  the  essen- 
tials, than  \iith  the  forms  of  liberty ;  and  Napdieon 
might  have  died,  an  emperor  in  readity,  if  he  had 
been  contented  to  have  Ijyped  a  consul  in  name. 
Had  Cromwell  display edhis  hankerings  for  royalty 
somewhat  sooner  than  he  did,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  have  survived  his  power.  Mr.  Pitt 
gained  a  supremacy  iiiiftiis  country,  which  none  of 
his  predecessors  dared  to  hopie,  and  which  none  of 
his  successors  will,  I  trust,  attempt  to  attain.  For 
twenty  years,  he  was,  *  de  facto?  not  *  de  jure^  a 
king.  But  he  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and  took 
care  to  confine  the  swelling  stream  of  his  ambition 
to  channels  that  were  constitutional;  and  with 
respect  to  the  impurity,  the  filth,  and  the  corruption 
of  those  channels,  he  trusted  to  the  vast  means  \ie 
possessed  of  alarming  the  weak,  blinding  the  acute, 
bribing  the  mercenary,  and  intimidating  the  bold : 
confiding  his  own  individual  security,  to  that  self- 
ishness inherent  in  our  nature,  which  dictates  to 
the  most  efficient  mind,  to  have  too  much  respect 
for  itself  to  become  a  Catiline,  and  too  little  esteem 
for  others  to  become  a  Cato.  There  was  a  short 
period  inthc  roman  history  when  that  nation  enjoyed 
as  much  hborty  as  is  cQmpatible  with  the  infirmi- 
ties of  humanity.  Their  neighbours,  the  Athe- 
nians, had  much  of  the  form,  but  little  of  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom  ;  disputers  about  this  rich  inhe- 
ritance, rather  than  enjoyers  of  it,  the  Atlienians 
treated  hbejrty,  as  schismatics  rdiigioD,  wber^  the 
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true  benefits  of  both,  have  been  respectively  lost 
to  each,  by  their  -rancorous  contentions  about 
them. 


It  is  a  daiigerous  experiment  to  call  in  gratitude 
as  an  ally  to  love.  L6ve  is  a  debt,  which  inclina- 
tion always  pays,  obligation  never ;  and  the  moment 
it  becomes  lukewarm  and  evanescent,  reminiscen- 
ces on  the  score  of  grali^de  ser\'c  only  to  smother 
the  flame  by  increasin|g|^e  fuel. 

■  ■■*  »    '  ■ 

Subtlety  will  sometime^  give  safety«-no  less 
than  strength ;  and  minuteness  has  sometimes 
escaped,  where  magnitude  would  have  been  crushed. 
The  little  animal  that  kills  the  Boa,  is  formidable 
chiefly  from  its  insignificance,  which  is  incompres- 
sible by  the  folds  of  its  antagonist. 

It  would  be  better  -fcr  society  if  the  memory  of 
the  giver  were  transferred  to  the  receiver,  andjhe 
oblivious  forgetfulness  of  the  obliged  were  con- 
signed to  the  breast  of  him  that  confers  the  obli- 
gation. 

Ill      ■■ 

The  pride-of  ancestry  i»  a  superstructure  of  the 
most  imposing  height,  but  resting  on  the  most 
flimsy  foundation.  It  id  ridiculous  enough  to 
observe  ther  hauteur  with  which  the  old  nobility 
look  down  on  the  new.  The  reason  of  this  puzzled 
me  a  little,  until  I  began  to  reflect  that,  most  titles 
are  respectable,  only  because  they  are  old ;  if  new, 
they  would  he  despised,  because  all  thpse  who 
now  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  stream,  would  see 
nothing  but  the  impurity  ^f  the  source.  But  a 
govemmeni  that  is  pure  and  paternal,  confers  th^ 
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highest  valup,  even  on  the  cheapest  things,  sioiply 
by  the  mode  of  bestowing  them ;  'while  a  govern- 
ment that  is  selfish  and  corrupt,  rendeis  the  most 
precious  things  the  motet  despicable,  bj  a  base  and 
unworthy  appropriation.  TTie  wearer  of  the  mural 
wreath  or  civic  crown,  would  feel  degraded  by  an 
association,  with  some  that  glitter  in  the  golden 
garto*  or  the  diamond  star. 

< —  Cuperet  Mfrui  i,  si  fua  dorsntiur 

Sulpkura  cum  i^sdi^  etMfuret  kum^  Umnts.*^ 

The  eoretous  man  r^everses  the  principle  <m 
which  JEsop  chose  his  burthen,  and  oppresses  him- 
self with  a  heavier  load  of  provision  the  nearer  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  his  journey. 

Magnaninflty  is  incompatible  with  a  very  pro- 
found respect  for  the  opmiOns  of  others,  op  any 
occasion,  and  more  particT2lffl}f;^here  they  happen 
to  stand  between  US  and  the  truth.  Had  Jesus 
respected  aU  the  forms,  usages,  cerenfonies  and 
tenets  of  his  countrymen,  thesfe  had  been  no 
redemption ;  and  had  Luther  beeh  inassed  by  the 
opinions  of  his  contelnpdraries,  by  the  dogmas  of 
miods,  Che  creeds  of  councils,  or  tbe  authority  of 
titles,  ihere  had  been  no  reformation. 

If  vou  want  enemies,  excel  others ;  if  you 
want  mend8,let  others  excel  you.  There  is  a  4n- 
boUcal  trio,  existing  iA  the  natural  man,  implacable, 
inextinguishable,  co-operative,  and  consentaneous, 
Pride,  Envy    ind  Hate.    Pride,  that  -makes  us 

*  Hie  wmdd  detkre  a  tuney  to  he  made^  to  bu  {f  torches  m%d 
hrknHoM  emdd  htfami^  emd  iftho  Umnt  mm  mdtfi    Pp». 
Vol.  II.— 20 
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fancy  we  deserve  all  the  goods  that  others  possess ; 
Envy,  that  some  should  be  admired,  while  we  are 
overlooked  ;  and  Hate,  because  all  that  is  bestowed 
pn  others,  diminishes  the  Bom  that  we  think  due  to 
ourselves. 


It  is  far  more  easy  to  pufi  down,  than  to  build 
up,  and  to  destroy,  than  to  preserve.  -Revolutions 
have  on  this  account  been  falsely  supposed  to  be 
fertile  of  great  talent;  §6  the :dre^s  rise  to  the  top, 
during  a  fermentation,  and  the  hghtest  things  are 
carried  highes^t  by  the  whirlwind.  And  the  prac- 
tice of  this  proposition  bpars  out  -the  theory ;  for 
demagogues  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  mak- 
ing ruins ;  'but  the  moment  they  begin  to  build 
anew  from  the  materials  that  they  have  overthrown, 
they  have  often  been  useleiSsly  emi^oyed  with 
regard  to  others,  and  more  often  dangerously  with 
regard  to  themselveSv 

*  Fractd  compage  ruebahtJ* 

Of  present  fame  think  little,  and  of  future  less. 
The  praises  that  w.e  rieceive  after  we  are.  buried, 
like  the  posies  that  are  «trewn  over  our  graves,  may 
be  gratifying  to  the  living,  but  they  are  nothing  to 
the  dead;  the. dead  arQ  gone,  either  to  a  place 
where  they  hear  them  not,  or  where,  if  they  do, 
they  will  despise  them. 

We  strive  as  hard  to  hide  our  hearts  from  our- 
selves, as  from,  others,  and  always  with  more  suc- 
cess ;  for  in  deciding  upon  our  own  ca^,^  we  are 
both  judge,  jury,  and  executioner ;   and  where 

*  The  hands  being  hroktn  the  Mnttiure/elL^FvB, 
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sophistry  cannot  overcome  the  first,  or  flattery  the 
second,  self-love  is  always  ready  to  defeat  the  sen- 
tence by  bribing  the  third ;  a  bribe  that  in  this 
case  is  never  refused,  because  she  always  comes 
up  to  the  price. 


As  large  garrisons  are  most  open  to  multi!ariou9 
points  of  attack,  and  bloated  bodies  expose  a  large 
surface  to  the  shafts  of  disease^  so  also  unwieldy 
and  overgrown  estabUshments  only  afford  an  en- 
larged area  for  plunder  and  peculation.  He  whom 
many  serve,  will  find  that  he  must  also  serve  m^ny, 
or  be  himself  disserved  ;  and  the  head  of  a  large 
estabhshment,  is  too  often  only  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  petty  conspirators,  who  are  eternally  {dotting 
against  their  chief. 


It  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  ^e  greatest 
difiiculty  to  reconcile  the  foreknowledge  of  God, 
with  the  firee  agency  of  man.  I  shall  venture  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  under- 
stood, I  hope,  by  every  one,  and  may  be  assented 
to  perhaps  by  some.  The  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion I  humbly  conceive  to  He  principally,  if  not 
wholly,  in  our  misappropriation  of  the  tenn  ybrv- 
kfunoledge.  The  truth  is,  that  forekno'v^ledge 
belongs  unto  man,  not  unto  God.  Foreknowledge 
must  of  necessity,  and  from  its  very  nature,  belong 
solely  to  creatures  of  time,  to  fimte  and  created 
inteUects,  but  not  to  that  intellect  that  is  infinite, 
and  creates.  It  is  most  probable  thai  there  are 
many  orders  and  degrees  of  finite  and  created 
intellectual  beings,  and  to  all  of  them  foreknow* 
ledge  in  a  higher  or  lower  degree  may  belong ;  but 
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wfi  can  trace  it  oioljin  man;  in  man  it  maybe 
found  under  various  modifications,  but  mostly  in  a 
very  infantine  and  imperfect  state,  havii^  much 
more  to  do  with  probabilities  than  with  certainties, 
whether  it  enable  the  peasant  to  foretell  a  storm,  or 
the  philosopher  an  echpse.  Foreknowledge,  there- 
fore, as  it  exists  in  man,  can  extend  ita  views  no 
farther  into  time,  as  compared  with  efemity,  than 
the  snail  his  horns  into  space,  as  compared  with 
infinity.  Bat  to  attribute  the  faculty  of  foreknow- 
ledge to  God,  this  I  conceive  is  "to  degrade  rather 
than  to  exalt  bim:  tliat  which  is  past,  and  that 
v^ch  is  to  come,  are  both  to'  him  one  eternal  now  : 
he  sees  every  thing,  he  foresees  nothing,  for  futu- 
rity itself  is  present  with  him;  Before  or  after, 
far  or  near,  above  or  below,  these  are  all  intelligible 
terms,  when  applied  to  things  created,  and  'wdiich 
exist  in  time  and  in  space ;  out  these  terms  apply 
not  to  the  omniscient,  self-exist^it,  eternal;  and 
omnipresent  Creator.  To  admit  the -omnipresence 
of  God  in  space,  but  to  deny  his  omnisciwce  in 
time,  is  to  half  dethrone  him.  AH  ideas  therefore 
of  succession  as  to  time,  and  of  distance  as  to 
space,  relate  not  unto  God,  but  onto  man.  God  is 
at  once,  ^firstj  hist,  midst,  and  toithout  end ;'  and 
time  itself  is  but  a  drop  in 'that  ocean  of  eternity, 
which  he  alone  both  GSia  and  comprehends.  All 
things  therefore  are  present  to  Him ;  the  motive  no 
less  than  the  moment,  the  action  no  less  than  the 
man.  To  a  being,  that  is  omnipresent  in  time,  all 
future  actions  may  be  looked  upon  as  dons :  they 
are  seen  therefore  because  they  are  done,  not,  done 
because  they  are  seen ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  follows, 
that  foreknowledge  as  appUed  to  God,  with  its 
jwcesaaiy  deduction,  foreordinotioh  as  applied,  to 
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man,  with  all  its  lame  conclusionB  and  libertine 
consequences,  falls  a  baseless  fabric  to  the  ground. 

Ignorance  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  human  know- 
ledge, and  the  deeper  we^penetrate,  the  nearsr  we 
arrive  unto  it.  For  what  do  we  truly  know,  or  what 
can  we  cleariy  affirm,  of  any  one  of  those  import- 
ant  things  upon  which  all  our  reasonings  must  of 
necessit)^  be  built — ^time  and  space,  life  and  death, 
matter  and  mind  ?  Qf  matter  and  of  mind,  one 
philosopher  has  no  less  absurdly  than  irrefutably, 
proved  the  nonexistence  of  the  first,  and  thousands 
have  attempted  to  prove  the  anDohilation  of  the 
last.  Common  sense  however  punishes  all  depart- 
ures from  her,  by  forcing  those  who  rebel  against 
her,  into  a  desperate  war  with  all  facts  and  expe- 
rience, and,  into  a  civil  war  still  more  terrible,  with 
each  other  and  with  themselves ;  for  we  retain  both 
our  bodies  and  our  souls,  in  spite  of  the  skeptics, 
and  find,' « 

'  That  parts  destroyed  dimiiiish.not  the  whole, 
Though  Berkley  take  th^  body,  Hume  the  soul,* 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  work- 
men should  blunder  who  know  so  little  of  their 
tools,  and  that  untenable  theories,  should  be  the 
consequence  of  building  by  rules  whose  principles 
are  erroneous,  and  with  materials,  whose  proper- 
ties are  not  understood ;  for  the  tower  of  Babel  is 
not  the  only  monument  of  human  pride,  that  has 
failed  from  human  ignor^ce.  Alas  !  what  is  man  ? 
Whether  he  be  deprived  of  that  hght  which  is  from 
on  high,  er  whether  he  discard  it,  a  frail  and  trem- 
bUng  creature ;  standing  on  time,  that  bleak  and 
narrow  isthmus  between  two  eternities,  he  sees 
nothing  but  impenetrable  darkness  on  the  one  hand, 

20* 
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and  doubt,  distrust,  and  conjecture,  still  more  per- 
plexing, on  the  other.  Most  gladly  would  hs  take 
an  observation,  as  to  whence  he  -has  cozne,  or 
whither  he  ia  going ;  alas,  he  has  not  the  means : 
his  telescope  is  too  dim/his  compass  too  tiravering, 
his  plummet  too  short.  Nor  is  that  little  spot,  hiis 
present  state,  one  whit  more  intelligible,  since  it 
may  prove  a  (quicksand  that  may  sink  in  a  moment 
from  his  feet  ;it  can  afford  him  no  certain  reckoning, 
as  to  that  immeasurable  ocean  that  he  may  have 
traversed,  or  that  still  more  formidable  one  that  he 
must :  an  awful  expedition,  that  is  accelerated  by 
every  moment  by  which  it  is  delayed.  Neither  is 
the  outfit  less  gloomy  or  less  forbidding  than  the 
voyage  itself :  the  bark  is  a  coffin ;  the  destination) 
darkness  ;  and  the  helmsman,  death. 

Christianity  has  been  emphatically  termed  the 
social  religion,  and  society  is  the  proper  sphere  of 
all  Its  duties,  as  the  ecliptic  is  of  the  sun*    Society 
is  a  sphere  that  demands  all  our  energies,  and 
deserves  all  that  it  demands.     He,  ther^ore,  tha. 
retires  to  cells  and  to  caverns,  to  stripes  and  to 
famine,  to  court  a  more  arduous  conflict,'  and  to  win 
a  richer  crown,  is  xioubly  deceived ;  the  conflict  is 
less,  the  reward  is  nothing.     He  may  indeed  win  a 
race,  if  he  can  be  admitted  to  have  done  so,  who 
had  no  competitors,  because  he  chose  to  ran  ilone ; 
but  he  will  be  entitled  to  no  prize,  because  he  Jraa 
out  of  the  course.     '  Who  hath  required  this  at  ymtt 
hands  V    This  single  question  ought  to  have  made 
the  ascetic  pause,  before  he  weaved  his  hors^-hair, 
or  platted  his  thong. — Alas !  how  has  the  social 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  Christiamty  been  perverted 
by  fools  at  one  time,  and  by  knaves  at  another ;  by 
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the  Sj^-tormentors  of  the  cell,  or  the  all  tormentors 
of  the  conclave.  In  this  enlightened  age,  we 
despise  perhaps  the  absurdities  of  the  one,  and  the 
atrocities  of  the  other.  The  day  is  gone  by  when 
saints  could  post  to  paradise  by  the  smack  of  their 
own  whip,  as  if  virtue,  like  beauty,  were  only  skin 
deep,  and  devotion,  like  a  top,  could  not  be  kept  up 
but  by  flogging ;  as  though  the  joys  of  heaven,  hke 
the  comforts  of  an  inn,  required  to  be  heightened 
by  the  privations  of  the  journey,  and  the  ruggedness 
of  tlie  road.  But  after  we  have  laughed  at  these 
things,  let  us  look  a  little  seriously  at  ourselves. 
Are  there  no  other  words  ending  in  ism,  that  are 
now  creating  as  many  self-tormentors  as  cathohcism 
has  lost  ?  Are  there  no  protestants  who  are  their 
own  popes  1  and  are  there  no  dissenters  from  truth, 
as  well  as  from  error  ?  Are  there  none  whom  Cal- 
vin has  placed  upon  a  spiritual  pinnacle  far  more 
giddy  and  aspiring  than  the  miarble  pillar  of  St. 
Simeon?  and  are  there  none  whom  he  torments 
with  the  scorpion-stingsof  a  despair  ten  timeis  more 
horrible  than  the  whips  of  St.  Dominic  ;  who  have 
perhaps  escaped  the  melancholy  of  madness,  only 
by  exchanging  it  for  the  presumption  of  pride; 
denying  that  eternal  mercy  to  others,  of  which  they 
themselves  also  once  despaired,  as  though  that 
were  a  fountain,  that  thirst  could  diminish,  or  num- 
Jber  exhaust  ? 


Warburton  affirms  that  there  n^ver  was  a  great 
conqueror,  legislator,  or  founder  of  a  religion,  who 
had  not  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  pohcy  in  his 
composition:  enthusiasm  to  influence  the  pubUc 
mind,  and  policy  to  direct  it.  As  I  mean  to  con- 
fine myself  in  this  article,  to  war,  and  warriora^  I 
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think  it  right  to  premise  that  policy  is  a  much  more 
common  ingredient  in  such  characters,  than  enthu- 
siasm.    I  admit  that  in  some  particular  idio-83m- 
crasies,  as  for  instance  in  that  of  Cromwell,  or  of 
Mahomet,  this  heterogeneous  mixture  may  have 
been  combined ;  but  even  then,  these  contradictory 
elements,  like  oil  and  vinegar,  required  a  constant 
state  of  motion,  and  of  action,  to  preserve  their 
coalescence ;  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  of  repose, 
it  was  no  longer  an  union,  but  the  policy  invariably 
got  the  ascendency  of  the  enthusiasm.     WiUiam 
the  Third,  on  the  contrary,  and  Washington,  united 
three  great  essentials,  much  more  homogeneous 
than  fcose  insisted  on  by  Warburton ;  courage, 
coolness,  and  conduct ;  but  enthusiasm  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  impute  to  either  of  these  men.     If 
we  look  into  White's  institutes  of  Tamerlane,  or 
more  properly  speaking  of  Timouf  the  lame,  we 
shall  find  that  there  never  was  a  character  who  had 
less  to  do  with  enthusiasm,  than  this  Tartar  hero, 
nor  that  despised  it  more.     His  -^hole  progress 
was  but  one  patient  and  persevering  application  of 
means  to  ends,  causes  to  consequences,  and  effects 
to  results.     Without  the  shghtest  particle  of  any 
thing  visionary  or  enthusiastic  in  himself,  and  with 
a  certain  quantum  of  contempt  for  these  qualities 
in  others,  he  commenced  his  careei  by  being  a  lame 
driver  of  camels,  and  terminated  it,  by  reigning 
over  twenty-six  independent  principaHtios.    There- 
fore we  must  not  take  every  thing  for  gospel   that 
comes  from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer- as  Warburton, 
who  on  one  occasion  shuddered  at  the  skeptical 
doctrines  of  antiquity,  as  subversive  of  the  e^tor 
hlished  gods  of  Athens !     But  to  return  to  war, 
^aad  wsuriors.    There  are  some  ideas  aiSoat  on  this 
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subject^  that  I  qannot  help  conceiving  to  be  both 
ruinous  and  wrong.  I  shall  not  despair  of  produc- 
ing my  own  convictions  on  this  subject  with  tliat 
portion  of  my  readers,  who  think  with  me,  that 
every  war  U^  mere  ambition,  aggression,  or  agsran 
dizement,  is  an  evfl  both  hateful  and  degracmig ; 
who  think  it  ia  ouisance.that  ought  to  be  abated, 
and  who  abominate  everything  appertaining  thereto, 
or  connected  therewith.  Considered  in  the  abstract, 
and  unconnected  with  all  views  of  the  causes  for 
which  it  may  be  undertaken,  surely  war  is  an  evil 
that  none  but  a  misanthrope  could  conscientiously 
rejoice  in,  or  consistently  promote.  But  all  men 
think  not  thus ;  there  are  minds,  and  powerful  ones 
too,  endowed  with  a  right  feeling,  on  every  other 
subject,  who  seem  to  labour  under  some  mental 
hallucination  on  this.  In  the  first  place,-  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  discover  those  mar- 
vellous efforts  of  talent,  gigantic  combinations  of 
power,  and  exuberant  fertility  of-  resource,  which' 
some  would  persuade  us  are  essential  to  great 
commanders,  and  confined  to  them  alone.*     But 

*  "^th  the  exception  of  Victor,  Hannont,  and  Sucbet,  all 
the  modern  French  geperals  have  been  men  of  no  veiy 
splendid  intellectual  or  adscititious  endowments :  the^  rudi- 
ments of  ail  they  know,  they  seemed  to  have  gained  in  the 
ranks,  and  to  nave  glevied  all  their  talents  in  the  field 
wherein  they  were  exerted.  In  one  respect  these  men 
were  superior  to  their  masters :  bat  it  was  tn  a  point  where 
courage  was  more  prominent  than  talent;  they  said  to  their 
soldiers, 'eonM  on;*  their  master  sometioies  contented  himr 
self  with  saying  *go  on.*  Napoleon  himself  ha4  great  talent, 
And  to  deny  him  this  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  mankind  $  it 
would  be  no  less  than  an  admission  that  all  Europe  had  for 
fourteen  years  been  outfought  in  the  field,  and  outwitted  in 
the  cabinet,  by  a  bloekhei^  But  w^en  we  have  allowed 
J^  udent,  w^  have  allowed  him  all  tiiat  he  deserves.    I 
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setting  aside  the  truism,  that  fortune,  though  blind 
has  often  led  the  most  sharp-sighted  hero  to  that 
victory  which  he  would  have  lost  without  her,  what 
qualities  are  there  in  a  conqueror,  which  have  not 
been  held  in  common  by  the  Captain  of  a  smuggler's 
crew,  or  a  chief  of  banditti  ?  The  powers  of  these 
latter  have  been  exhibited  on  a  narrower  stage, 
rewarded  by  a  less  illustrious  exaltation,  and 
recorded  in  a  more  inglorious  calendar.     With 

confess  there  is  one  thing  that  excites'  in  me  th*e  greatest 
astonishment,  which  causes  me  to  wonder  with  exceiedipg 
wonder,  ^fieyaXm  Bavnart  Oavjurrt^ontmHf^  and  that  is  the  cir- 
cumstance t)iat  any  lover  of  rational  liberty,  or<K>n8titu- 
tional  freedom  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world,  should 
be  found  in  the  list  of  this  man's  admirers.  To  every  thing 
connected- with  freedom  he  was  the  most  systematic  and 
deliberate  foe-  that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  «arth. 
No  human  being  was  ever  intrusted  with  such  ample  means, 
and  brilliant  opportunities  of  establishing  his  own  true 
glory  and  the  soUd  happiness  of  others ;  and  where  can 
histoiy  point  out  one  that  so  foully  perverteid  them  to  his  own 
disgrace,  and  the  misery  of  his  fellow-men  7  He  has  been 
described  by  one  who  witnessed  only  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  as  the  'child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism;' 
but  if  he  were  the  child  o'f  Jacobinism,  he  was  the  cAompiofi 
of  despotism ;  and  those  who  vnshed  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
slavery,  chose  a  paradoxical  mode' of  forwarding  t|ie  worit, 
by  opposing  the  workman.  This  therefore  is  the  man  ^hom 
I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart,  either  to  pity,  or  to  praise. — 
Are  we  to  praise  him  for  that  suicidal  selfishness  that  dictated 
his  treachery  to  Spain,  and  his  march  to  Moscow  ?  Are  we 
to  pity  him,  because,  having  ceased  to  be  a  field-officer,  he 
could  not  begin  to  he  a  philosopher ;  but  having  beoks  to 
read,  ample  matter  to  reflect  upon,  men  to  talk  to,  women  to 
trifle  with,  horses  to  ride,  ana  equipages  to  command,  he 
died  at  last  of  ennui  upon  a  rock,  from  a  cause  not  the  most 
likely  to  excite  the  s^rmpathy  of  the  patriot  nor  the  regret  of 
the  philanthropist?  it  was  this, — mat  Europe  womd  not 
supply  him  with  any  more  throats  to  cut  or  proviocea  to 
plunder. 
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some  few  exceptions  he  is  the  ablest  genera],  that 
can  pi^actise  the  greatest  deceit,  and  support  it  by 
the  greatest  violence ;  who  can  best  develope  the 
designs  of  others,  and  best  conceal  his  own  ;  who 
can  best  enact  both  parts  of  hjrpocrisy,  by  simulat- 
ing to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  dissembhng  that  which 
he  is :  persuading  his  adversary  that  he  is  most 
strong  when  he  is  most  weak,  and  most  weak, 
when  he  is  in  fact  most  strong.  He  ia  not  to  be 
over  scrupulous  as  to  the  justice  of  his  cause,  for 
might  is  his  rights  and  artillery  his  argument ;  with 
the  makeweight  of  courage  thrown  into  the  scale, 
there  are  few  requisites  for  a  Jonathan  Wild,  or  a 
Turpin,  that  are  not  equally  necessary  for  a  Tip- 
poo,  or  a  Tamerlane.  The  difference  is  less  in  the 
things,  than  in  the  names.  Thus  the  callous 
effrontery  of  the  one,  becomes  the  coolest  presence 
of  mind  in  the  other ;  fraud  is  dignified  by  the  title 
of  skill,  and  robbery  with  that  of  requisition.  To 
plot  the  death  of  an  individual,  is  a  consjnracy,  but 
to  confederate  to  destroy  a  people,  is  a  coalition ; 
arid  pillage  and  murdei'  seem  to  lose  their  horrors, 
in  precise  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  scale, 
and  the  multitude  of  their  victims.  But  a  consum- 
mate captain  must  have  courage,  or  at  least  be 
thought  to  have  it,  for  courage,  like  charity,  covers 
a  multitude  of  sins ;  and  he  is  by  common  consent 
allowed  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  others,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  no  value  for  his  own.  But  the 
time  is  fast  approaching  with  the  many,  and  runio  is 
with  the  few,  when  mere  military  talent,  abstraeU 
edly  considered,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
ends  for  which  it  be  displayed,  wfll  hardly  secure  its 
possessor  a  glory  more  long  lived  than  a  gazette,  or 
a  memorial  more  splendid  than  a  sign-post.     The 
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fact  isr,  that  posterity  has  and  will  appreciate  the 
merit  of  great  commanders,  not  by  'the  ^kill  with 
which  they  have  handled  their  tools,  but  by  the 
uses  to  which  they  have  appUed  them.  Suppose 
we  were  to  grant  that  the  art  of  cutting  throats 
were  a  very  difficult  art,  yet  even  then  the  merits 
of  this  art  mast  be  measured,  not  by  its  diffi- 
culty, but  by  its  utility ;  and  the,  value  of  the 
remedy  must  be  adjusted  by  the  propriety  of  the 
application:  but  in  resorting  to  such  a  remedy 
as  war,  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  all 
the  difficulties  of  S\ich  phlebotomy  belong  to  the 
patient,  but  the  facilities  to  the  surgeqn.  Mere 
martial  glory,  independent  of  all  considerations 
as  to  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  our 
arms,  is  now  fast  descf.nding,  with  many  other 
worn  out  fooleries,  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets, 
where,  attended  by  bankrupt  agents,  disgorged 
contractors,  and  starving  commissaries,  let  us  pray 
that  with  aU  due  military  honours,  it  may  be 
speedily  buried  and  embalmed ;  let  hireling  poeta 
indite  its  dirge,  and  meddling  monks  say  masses 
for  its  soul.  All  wars  of  interference,  arising  from 
an  officious  intrusion  into  the  conpenls  of  other 
states ;  all  wars  of  ambition,  earned  on  for  the  pur- 
poses of  aggrandizement ;  and  all  wars  of  aggres- 
sion, undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  assent 
to  thi$  or  that  set  of  religious  opinions ;  ^  such 
wai-s  are  criminal  in  their  very,  outset,  and^  have 
hypocrisy  for  their  common  base. 

First,  there  is  the  hypocrisy  of  encumbering  our 
neighbour  with  an  officiousness  of  ^help,  that  pre- 
tends his  good,  but  means  our  owh  ;  then  .there  ia 
the  hypocrisy  of  ambition,  where  some  restjess  and 
grasping  potentsXe,  knov/ing  that  he  is  about  to 
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injure  and  insult,  puts  forth  a  Jesuitical  preamble, 
purporting  that  he  himself  has  been  first  insuhed 
and  injuied ;  but  nations  have  the  justest  cause  to 
feel  a  fear  that  is  real,  when  such  begin  to  express 
a  fear  that  is  feigned.  Then  comes  the  hypocrisy 
of  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  to  k^  bum, 
and  destroy,  for  conscience  sake,  is  an  acceptable 
service,  and  that  religion  is  to  be  supported  by 
trampling  under  foot  those  primary  principles  of 
love,  charity,  and  forbearance,  without  which  it  were 
better  to  have  none,  liastly,  comes  a  minor  and 
subordinate  hypocrisy,  common  to  the  three  kinds 
I  have  stated  above :  I  mean  that  of  those  who 
pretend  most  deeply  to  deplore  the  miseries  of  war, 
and  who  even  weep  over  them,  with-  the  tears  of 
the  crocodile,  but  who  will  not  put  a  stop  to  war, 
although  they  have  the  means,  because  they  find 
their  own  private  account  in  continuing  it,  from  the 
emoluments  it  bestows  and  from  the  patronage  it 
confers.  Like  Fabius,  they  also  profit  by  delayy 
*  eunctando  restitttere  rem^  but  they  do  so  with  a 
very  different  motive,  not  to  restore  the  shattered 
fortunes  of  their  country,  but  Uieir  own.  Neither 
must  we  forget  in  this  view  of  our  subject,  the  raw 
and  ignorant  recruit,  whom  to  delude  and  to  kidnap, 
a  whole  system  of  fraud  and  hjrpocrisy  is  marshalled 
out  and  arrayed.  The  grim  idol  ol  war  is  tricked 
out  and  flounced  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  : 
the  neighing  steed  awaits  her  nod,  music  attends 
her  footsteps,  and  jollity  caters  at  her  board ;  but 
no  sooner  is  the  sickle  exchanged  for  the  sword, 
and  the  fell  contract  signed,  than  he  finds  that  this 
Bellona,  whom  he  had  wooed  as  a  goddess  in  court- 
ship, turns  out  to  be  a  demon  in  possession ;  that 
Vol.  II.— 21 
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terror  is  her  constsint  purveyor,  and  that  her  alter^ 
nate  caterers  are  privation  and  waste;  that  her 
sojourn  is  with  the  slain^  and  her  abode  with  the 
pestilence;  that  her  fascinations  are  more  fatal 
.^jtfiaii  those  of  the  basilisk ;  that  her  brightest  smile 
18  danger,  and  that  her  wannest  embrace  is  death. 
We  are  told  that  civilization  marches  in  the  rear 
of  conquest,  and  that  barbarous  nations  have 
received  this  boon  at  least,  from  the  reEned 
and  polished  blades  of  their  victors.  This  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  war,  may  I  trust,  be  neutralized, 
by  the  consideration  that  tiie  strongest  hands  have 
not  always  been  united  to  the  brightest  heads ;  for 
the  rudest  nations  have  in  their  turn  retaliated  on 
the  most  refined ;  and  from  a  darkness  more  dense 
than  that  of  Eg^pt,  the  thunderbolt  of  victory  has 
been  elicited,  as  the  brightest  lightning  from  the 
blackest  cloud.  Greece  has  twice  surrendered  her 
independence  and  her  liberties  to  masters,  in  every 
thing  but  force  far  inferior  to  herself;  the  first 
treated  her  as  a  mistress,  the  second  as.  a  slave. 
Imperial  Rome*  herself,  in  her  high  and  palmy 
state,  when  in  the  proudest  possession  of  sdl  the 
arts  of  each  Minerva,  was  doomed  in  her  turn  to  be 
the  prey  of  a  savage  horde  that  despised  both,  and 

*  'No,  freedom,  no,  I  will  not  teU 

flow  Rome,  before  thy.  weepinff  &oe 
With  heaviest  sound  a  giant  statue  roll; 

Pushed  by  a  wild  and  artless  race, 

From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base : 
When  time  his  nortliern  sons  of  spoil  awoke^ 

And  aveiy  blended  work  of  strength  and  graofl^ 

With  many  a  rude  repeated«s(roke, 
And  many  a  sayage  yell  to  thousand  fragments  broke.* 

CottMw'  Ode  to  JFVfaiMi. 
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studied  neither.  But  if  the  argumeHt  I  am  com- 
bating ever  had  any  force,  it  could  only  have  been 
when  knowledge  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  world 
in  its  childhood.  -  The  general  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion, by  commerce,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts,  tboifl^^ 
legitimate  daughters,  not  of  war  but  of  peace,  nol^' 
of  the  vulture,  but  of  the  halcyon ;  these  are  the 
blessings  that  will  make  the  hardiest  advocate 
shrink  from  recommending  warfare  as  a  present 
instrument  of  civilization ;  particularly  in  an  era 
that  presents  us  with  means  far  more  grateful,  ele- 
gant, and  efficacious ;  an  era  ^hen  we  have  the 
safety-lamp  of  science  to  resort  to,  a  lamp  that 
gives  us  all  the  light,  but  none  of  the  conflagration. 
In  fact,  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  war  are  so 
notorious,  that  to  insist  upon  them  woidd  be  to  insult 
the  understanding  of  my  readers ;  and  to  purchase 
refinement  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  would  be  to 
purchase  tinsel  at  the  price  of  gold.  The  most 
peace-k>vLng  minister  that  ever  governed  the  affairs 
of  a  nation,  decidedly  declared,  that  even  the  most 
successful  war  often  left  a  people  more  poor,  always 
more  profligate  than  it  found  them.  Where  a  naticm 
rises  with  one  consent  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression  either  from  within  or  from  without,  all 
fair  concessions  having  been  proposed  in  vctin, 
here  indeed  we  have  a  motive  that  both  dignifies 
the  effort,  and  consecrates  the  success ;  here  indeed 
the  most  peaceable  sect  of  the  most  peaceable  reU- 
ffion  raigtit  conscientiously  combine.  But,  alas, 
now  few  wars  have  been  justified  by  such  a  princi- 
jde,  and  how  few  warriors  by  such  a  plea ;  and 
when  they  have,  how  unfortunate  havp  they  usually 
been  in  the  choice  of  their  leaders  :  in  the  motley 
mob  of  conquerors  and  of  captains,  how  few  Wash* 
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ingtone  or  Alfreds  shall  we  find!  The  childreii 
of  those  da3r8,  when  the  Sxrorld  was  youngs  rude  as 
the  times  they  lived  in,  and  rash  at  once  from  igno- 
rance and  from  inexperience,  amused  themsdves 
with  the  toys  and  the  trumpets,  the  gewgaws  and 
the  ghtter  of  war.  But  we  who  live  in  the  maturity 
of  things,  who  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present,  add 
a  retrospection  of  the  past,  we  who  alone  can  fairly 
he  termed  the  ancients,  or  be  said  to  hve  in  the  idden 
time  J  we,  I  trust,  ar&  no  longer  to  be  deluded  or 
befooled  by  this  brilliant  but  baleful  meteor,  com- 
posed of  visionary  good,  but  of  substantial  eviL 
We  hve  in  the  manhood  and  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
and  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  of  reason^  triumpl» 
bright  as  bloodless,  these  are  the  proper  business 
and  the  boast  of  those  who,  having  put  away  child- 
ish things,  are  becoming  men.  There  are  some 
that  with  oracular  gravity  will  inform  us,  that  as 
wars  have  ever  been,  thev  must  on  that  account 
continue  to  be ;  but  they  might  as  well  assert  that 
the  imbecility  and  ignorance  that  marked  the 
conduct  of  our  forefathers,  those  ancient  modems, 
who  Uved  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
childhood  of  time,  must  and  do  exist  at  present, 
becausethey  existed  then.  With  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, aU  warfccre  is  built  upon  hypocrisy,  acting  upon 
ignorance :  ignorance  it  was  that  lent  success  to 
Mahomet's  miracles,  and  to  Cromwell's;  cant.  For 
lack  of  knowledge  a  people  is  destroyed,  and  know- 
ledge alone  it  is,  that  is  worthy  of  holding  \he  freest 
minds  in  the  firmest  thraldom.  Unlike  those  of 
the  warrior,  the  triumphs  of  knowledge  derive  all 
their  lustre,  not.  from  the  evil  they  have,  produced, 
but  from  the  good ;  ker  successes  and  Aar  conquest 
Are  the  common  property  of  the  world,  and  sue- 
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ceeding  ages  wiH  be  the  watchful  guardians  of  the 
rich  legacies  she  bequeaths.  The  trophies  and  the 
titles  of  the  conqueror  are  oh  the  quick  march  to 
oUiyion,  and  amid  that  desolation  where  they  were 
planted,  will  decay.  For  what  are  the  triumphs  of 
war,*  planned  by  ambition,  executed  by  violence, 
and  consummated  hf  devastation  ?  t)ie  means,  are 
the  sacrifice  of  th6  many ;  the  end«  the  bloated 
aggrandizement  of  the  few.  Knowledge  has  put  a 
stop  to  chivalry,  as  she  one  day  will  to  war,  and 
Cervantes  has  laughed  out  of  the  field  those  self- 
constituted  legislators  that  carried  the  sword,  but 
not  the  scales  of  justice,  and  who  were  mounted 
and  mailed.  I  am  no  advocate  for  a  return  of  this 
state  of  things  ;  but  when  that  heroic  and  chivalric 
spirit  wets  abroad,  when  men  volunteered  on  dan- 
gers for  the  good  of  others,  without  emolument, 
and  laid  down  the  sword  when  that  for  which  they 
resorted  to  it  was  overcome,  then  indeed  a  measure 

*  Speaking  of  the  conqueror,  the  inspired  writer  observes 
that  ^h^ore  him  the  lanlisasthe  garden  of  Eden,  behind  khnaa 
the  detolaU  wilderness;^  and  that  poet  who  drank  deepest  of 
the  sacred  stream,  has  the  following  lines : 

'They  err  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overrun 
liarge  countries,  and  in  field  great  battles  win, 
Great  cities  by  assault ;  what  do  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bum,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Pflftceable  nationB,  neighbouring^  or  remotfl^ 
Made  captive,  yet  deserving  freedom  more 
Than  those  then:  conquerors ;  who  leave  behind 
Nothinff  but  ruin,  whereso'er  they  rove, 
And  alTthe  flouruhing  works  of  peace  destroy? 
Then  swell  in  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 
Till  conqueror  Death  discovers  them  scarce  men. 
Rolling  m  brutish  vices  and  deformed, 
Violent  or  ehameful  death  their  due  reward.* 
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of  respect,  and  admiration  awaited  them,  and  a 
feelings  honourable  to  botli  parties,  was  entertained. 
But  is  it  not  both  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  transfer 
this  respect  and  esteei^Ei  to  those  who  xn^e  a  trade 
of  warfare,  and  who  barter  for  blood  ?  who  are  as 
indifferent  as  the  jsword  they  draw^  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is.iinrarn,  who  put  on  tha  badge  of  a 
master,  wear  idflliveij,  and  receive  kispay. .  JVhere 
all  is  mercenary,  nothing  can  be  magnanimous ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  slightest  respect 
for  an  animated  mass  of  machinery,  that  moves 
alike  at  the  voice  of  a  drum,  or  a  despot ;  a  trum- 
pet, or  a  tyrant ;  a  fife,  or  a  fool. 
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